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COLOR-and-PATTERN HARMONY 
in LAMINATED TRAYS 


Because children respond to color, modern 
schools are emphasizing COLOR in their 
cafeterias . . . and especially in their trays for 
extra appetite-appeal. Only BOLTA offers 
you COLOR in laminated trays .. . 36 
sparkling color-and-pattern combinations that 
lend background-beauty to every meal... 
Remember, they’re laminated to last longer... 
laminated of seventeen (yes, seventeen ) 
separate layers to give up-to-ten-times greater 
strength — from two-to-six years longer wear. 
And since you pay only a few cents extra per 
tray, their extra-long service means BOLTA 
costs you less in the long run — much less. 


Only BOLTA gives you such outstanding 
durability in patterns and colors. 


@ Non-porous, satin-smooth surfaces 

@ tmpervious to cigarette burns, food acids, 
alcohol, fruit juices 

@ Lightweight, noiseless, easy to handle 

@ Washable in mechanical dishwashers 

@ Will not warp, split or stain 

@ 8x10, 10x14, 12x16, 14x18, 15x20 


Also Famous Boltalite Hard Rubber Trays 
in Sizes 12x 16 and 14x 18 

Also Boltabilt Trays in Round, Oblong and 
Oval Shapes in 15 Different Sizes 


she STIIN eonsans 


LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Planning to Re-decorate? Specify BOLTAFLEX for booths and furniture, BOLTA-WALL for interiors 





PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 


Office Building, New Orleans 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
CLAUDE E, HOOTON 
architects 
CARY B. GAMBLE ASSOCIATES 
mechanical engineers 


CRANE COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 


GEORCE J. GLOVER CO., INC, 
general contractor 


E. M. BABST CO. 
plumbing contractor 


Gulf States A.T.A. 
Merit Award Winner 


NEW ORLEANS TRADITION GOES MODERN 


they are directed. On the upper floor of the low 


@ The exterior of this award-winning office build- 
ing presents a modern version of the New Orleans’ 
traditional galleries and balconies. On all four lime- 
stone walls are horizontal canopies and_ vertical 
aluminum fins which create comfort and beauty by 
day and a striking light pattern by night. Above the 
ground floor there are no interior columns to 
obstruct the air-conditioned office areas, all of which 
are connected by a motor-driven conveyor that 


deposits mail and record trays at stations to which 


rear wing is a landscaped patio surrounded by a 
private dining room, employees’ lounge and a huge 
room which, by means of accordion partitions, ean 
provide cafeteria space, recreation room or large 
auditorium. Skilled architectural planning and prod- 
uct selections based on proved performance assures 
the owners of lasting satisfaction. In this fine build- 
ing all Flush Valves bear the name SLOAN — more 
evidence of preference that explains why... 


more $4 osu Fiuth VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS <= = 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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here’s the Automatic answer for securing 
COMFORT and ECONOMY in schools... 


JOHNSON DUAL temperature CONTROL __ 


Across the continent, well-planned schools, like Endwell Endwell Junior High School, Endwell, New York./A. T. Lacey 
& Sons, architects; St. John, Platt & Carlson, mechanical en- 
gineers, both of Binghamton, N.Y.; Evans Plumbing & Heat- 
Johnson Dual Temperature Control, the pioneer two- ing Co., heating contractors, Endicott, N.Y. 


Junior High School at Endwell, N.Y., are equipped with 


temperature system. Johnson Dual is the answer to the 
problem of heating, to normal occupancy tempereture, 
those rooms which are in use after regular school hours. 
And, in most school buildings today, some areas are in 
use during late afternoon and evening hours. 

Heating the entire building, when it is only partly 
occupied, wastes fuel. The installation of separate heating 
mains for various sections of the building is expensive 
and inflexible. Johnson Dual Control allows each room 
or group of rooms to be heated as needed. At Endwell, 
Dual Thermostats in classrooms are interconnected in 
four groups while the auditorium and gymnasium sec- 
tions each form a separate group. Thermostats, in a 
group where the rooms are not to be used, are set to 
operate at a reduced, non-occupancy temperature, from 
a switch on a central panel. If it is desired to occupy a 
single room, or two, merely pushing a button on the 
Dual Thermostat provides normal, occupancy tempera- 
ture, 

Johnson Dual Temperature Control is not limited to 
new buildings. It may be installed also in existing build- 
ings, regardless of whether or not an ordinary system of 
automatic temperature regulation is already in use. Con- 
version to Johnson Dual is easy. Why not ask a Johnson 
engineer from a nearby branch office for recommenda- 
tions, so that your buildings may have the advantage of 
money-saving, modern heating efficiency? JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


At Endwell Junior High School, 67 Johnson Dual Thermostats 
provide ‘'Proper Sequence’’ Control for Johnson Valves on 
convectors and, through Johnson Submaster Airstream Therm 
ostats, for Johnson Valves and Domper Operators in unit 


ventilators. 


D-104 Unit 
Ventilator Damper 


V-111 Unit Ventilator Operator 


T-335 Submaster & Convector Vaive 
Airstream 
Thermostat 





JOHNSON Mutomatic Semperatu re and 


MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 . Sia Conditioning CONTROL 
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Dr. HAROLD C. LUETH, a physician practicing in Evanston, 
Ill., specializes in cardiovascular diseases (p. 43) and 
teaches about them to his students at the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine in Chicago. Dr. Lueth is a 
graduate of Northwestern University Medical School and 
also has a doctor's degree in physiology. A diplomate of 
the American Board of Internal Medicine, he practiced 
in Evanston for several years before he was called to 
active duty with the army medical corps in 1940. During 
the war, Dr. Lueth had several army hospital assignments 
and did a tour of duty at the surgeon general's office in 
Washington. Following his discharge from service with 
the rank of colonel in 1945, he accepted an assignment as 
dean of the medical school at the University of Nebraska 
in Omaha, where he remained until he returned to active 
practice a year ago. 


Although born in Germany, PSYCHOLOGIST HERBERT S. 
LEWIN received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in this country 
—from Columbia University and the New School for 
Social Research. He's also a diplomate in clinical psychol- 
ogy of the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. Dr. Lewin’s a supervisory clinical and child 
psychologist in New York City. On page 46 he reports 
results of a study of the effects on children of comic book 
reading. 


Practical advice about faculty meetings is offered (p. 57) 
by RAYMOND P. HARRIS, now assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of North Dakota. Formerly he 
was associate director of the college study in intergroup 
relations at Michigan State College and principal of Colum- 
bia High School, Richland, Wash., and of Eastern State 
High School, Charleston, Ill. Four small sons occupy the 
center of his interests outside of work. 


“Can parents afford to send their 
children to high school?” wonders 
WILLARD L. HAWKINS (p. 54). Mr. 
Hawkins has been principal of the 
consolidated junior-senior high school 
at Bel Air, Md., since 1951; formerly 
he was principal at Manchester, New 
Windsor, Sykesville and Cambridge, 
all in the same state. In 1951-52 he 
was president of the state secondary principals association 
in Maryland. His hobby, farming, is a practical one; he 
owns a farm. 





Willard L. Hawkins 


The wide gap between principle and practice in health 
education (p. 58) disturbs HAROLD H, PUNKE, professor 
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of education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Dr. Punke 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and his doctorate at the University of 
Chicago. Then he studied a year and a half on a post- 
doctoral fellowship in Germany and traveled rather ex- 
tensively in other countries of Europe. He also attended 
the National University of Mexico. Before going to 
Alabama he taught at the University of Illinois, Duke 
University, Indiana University and in the university system 
of Georgia. 


The teachers, the press, and the people 
at Mineola, N.Y., all know what goes 
on at board meetings there, thanks 
to the agenda prepared in advance by 
SUPT. RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER (f. 
75). Dr. Ostrander's been at Mineola 
since 1951; previously he was a science 
and mathematics teacher at Livonia, 
N.Y.; principal at Springwater, Cale- 
donia and Herkimer, N.Y., and superintendent at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. He was a member of the 1953 A.AS.A. 
yearbook commission. 





R. H. Ostrander 


As director of vocational and industrial arts education for 
the schools at Schenectady. N.Y., CHARLES W. CLARK has 
found himself almost cqually concerned about those 
students who belong in trade courses and those who are 
in them but don’t belong there (p. 72). From 1920 to 
1940 and since 1945 Mr. Clark has been associated with 
the Schenectady school system, as principal of a continua- 
tion school and a vocational school and in his present 
position. From 1940 to 1945 he was assistant director 
of war production training for New York State. 
HARVEY HANDEL, his co-author, is trade guidance coun- 
selor for the Schenectady schools. Formerly he was an 
industrial arts teacher in the same city. 


A Texan transplanted to Kentucky, ROBERT L. HOPPER is 
director of the bureau of school service, chairman of the 
division of educational administration, and professor of 
education at the University of Kentucky. Before going to 
Kentucky in 1950 he taught in Texas schools, served three 
years in the U.S. Navy, and worked for the New Hampshire 
State Department of Education. Dr. Hopper and LEONARD 
E. MEECE discuss (p. 77) the university's program for 
interdisciplinary action in the preparation of school admin- 
istrators. . . . Dr. Meece is professor of education at the 
university, with which he has been associated since 1932. 
Before that he held teaching and administrative posts in 
various Kentucky schools. 
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NOW! Heat and serve pre- 
pared foods right in container. 





NEW! Plastic coating elimi- 
nates “paper taste.” 


ct $2 
ey 


Throw away when empty. 
Cleaner — no dishwashing 
problem, 





New Sealright plastic coated paper containers 





give faster, more sanitary food service 


With this new Sealright food container you can heat 
and serve all types of prepared foods—right in the 
container. When it’s empty—throw it away. It’s sani- 
tary—and it eliminates dishwashing problems. 


Sealright’s plastic coating holds the true flavor of 
hot beverages, soups and all cooked foods—including 
those with sauces and gravies. It will not wilt or drip. 
And its sturdy, porcelain-like rim makes drinking 
all types of hot beverages easier and pleasanter than 


alservis nestyle 


plastic coated 
paper food containers 


\ed / 
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with other types of paper containers. 


Schools everywhere are finding that Sealright 
Alservis containers mean speedier, more sanitary 
service in cafeterias and lunchrooms. Find out the 
full facts about Sealright. Call your local paper sup- 
plier, or send coupon—now. 

OSWEGO FALLS CORP. — SEALRIGHT CO., INC., FULTON, N. ¥., KANSAS 


CITY, KANSAS ® SEALRIGHT PACIFIC, LTD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN SEALRIGHT CO., LTD., PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Send for FREE samples and facts today! 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC., FULTON, N.Y. 

Send me free samples and complete facts on how Sealright 
plastic coated Alservis Nestyle containers bring faster, more 
sanitary food service. 


Name Title 





School Name______ 


Address 





_Zone. _State 











school administration, University of Colorado 


MEGASCOPE © 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 









Executives’ Disease. School admin- 
istrators who have just about decided 
that they are too busy to take a vaca- 
tion this summer ought to change their 
minds after reading the featured article 
this month. Dr. Harold C. Lueth deals 
with one of the leading groups of dis- 
eases which afflict executives (p. 43). 
Many of us have seen able and re- 
spected friends and acquaintances die 
in their prime as a result of heart 
disease. We have observed that ten- 
sion and pressure are becoming in- 
creasingly characteristic of school ad- 
ministration. Dr. Lueth’s explanation 
aad practical advice should help many 
live longer and more productive lives. 
It is both a personal and a professional 
tragedy when men who have advanced 
to positions of leadership fall before 
they have made the contribution of 
which they are capable. 


Leaders Are Readers. The fourth 
and concluding article in the series 
by Hollis A. Moore Jr. (p. 49) on 
professional growth shows how leaders 
in administration seem to differ from 
the rank and file. One might get a 
first impression that the acquisition 
of knowledge in various areas of ad- 
ministration is played down. With a 
second look, however, one can see that 
the 20 leading men place great value 
on extending their knowledge through 
advanced study at universities and col- 
leges, careful reading of the journals, 
and active participation in conferences 
and the like. One of their distinctions, 
among others, is their continual efforts 
to put knowledge to use. Another 
significant thing is their interest in 
fundamental problems and issues, while 
lesser men appear to be more pfe- 
occupied with routine activities, 


It Takes Nerve. R. H. Ostrander 
assumes that the preparation and dis- 
tribution of agenda several days before 
meetings of the board of education 
are practically universal practices (p. 





75). Would that it were so! But then 
he goes one better in sending the 
agenda and superintendent's report to 
the press, as well as to all schools for 
principals and teachers to read. This 
takes a lot of nerve, don’t you think? 
He says it works fine, and it looks like 
a worth-while thing to try. 


Cognate Resources. It is un- 
doubtedly true, as Hopper and Meece 
state (p. 77), that universities possess 
many resources for the preparation of 
school administrators which are uti- 
lized only slightly or not tapped at all. 
The idea of capitalizing on these 
cognate resources is not new, but it has 
been brought to the front by the 
C.P.E.A. Interdisciplinary studies bid 
fair to become a standard element in 
the next few years, at least as part of 
graduate work. One problem that most 
institutions will have to face is the 
relatively large amount of staff man- 
power required for a small group of 
students. In some _ interdisciplinary 
seminars there are as many professors 
as students. The values have to be 
high to justify this ratio. 


Regimentation Is Relaxing. Two 
articles on quite different subjects re- 
veal a subtle change for the better in 
educational philosophy. Raymond P. 
Harris reports successful experience 
with faculty meetings held during 
school hours (p. 57). Student leaders 
conducted the classes while teachers 
attended meetings. Brown and Merrell 
(p. 67) describe one of many modern 
elementary schools providing immedi- 
ate access from schoolrooms to the 
outdoors. Mr. Brown mentions the 
belief held by some schoolmen that a 
building with so many outside doors 
cannot be well controlled. Under the 
philosophy of an earlier day, neither 
school-time faculty meetings nor “so 
many outside doors” could have been 
countenanced. We are getting away 
from regimentation and authoritarian- 









ism and are succeeding in gradually 
developing pupil responsibility and 
group discipline. 


Made Courses for Whom? Every 
effort to modify and improve second- 
ary education so that all youth of high 
school age may benefit from school 
attendance is praiseworthy. What one 
city is doing is narrated by Clark and 
Handel (p. 72), with specific reference 
to trade courses in a comprehensive 
high school. In the early days of voca- 
tional education, many school systems 
shunted the so-called “manual-minded” 
pupils into trade schools or courses. 
We've come a long way since then, as 
this article exemplifies, even though 
some serious problems remain to be 
solved. 


Serious Approach to Comics. The 
furor about comic books a couple of 
years ago has quieted down, but Her- 
bert S. Lewin (p. 46) reminds us that 
the comics are still rolling from the 
presses to the tune of a billion a year 
and that they still fall far short of pro- 
viding ideal pabulum for young read- 
ers. His discussion of why youngsters 
(of all ages) go for them, and the ef- 
fects of comic book addiction, is prob- 
ably the most intelligent and concise 
treatment available. I suggest that it be 
made available to teachers and parents. 
The recommendations Lewin submits 
for the improvement of comic books 
are so enlightened yet so reasonable 
that every publisher ought to adopt 
them forthwith. 


Notable Saturday Mornings. The 
extension of creative learning oppor- 
tunities beyond the schoolroom is an 
objective of every dedicated teacher. 
Imagination, enthusiasm and much 
hard work are the principal ingredi- 
ents. All these, combined with genu- 
inely cooperative effort of several 
agencies, have made the Creative Crafts 
TV program of Oklahoma City (p. 86) 
a notable Saturday morning experience 
for many thousands of children and 
adults in five states, and points north, 
east, south and west. 


Better Build an Ark. Some sort 
of penalty should be prescribed for 
people like Russell E. Tilt (p.96) who 
tantalize their readers by describing 
good things without actually naming 
them. If he is deluged by a flood of 
inquiries for the names and suppliers 
of products he has found good, he'll 
be getting only what he deserves. I 
advise him to get ready. 
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COMBINE PERMANENT 
FIRE-SAFETY AND BEAUTY— 
CUT OUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


be Safe — specify 
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DURACOTE CORPORATION, ’ 

Ravenna, Ohio Department 76 

Please send me the information checked below: 

( ) DURA-DECOR Stage Curtains ( ) Window Drapes 

( ) DURA-DECOR Room-Darkening Curtains 

( ) Name and address of nearest Approved Major 
Decorating Studio 
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Fabrics — DURATARP Athletic Field Cov 


DURACOTE CORPORATION * RAVENNA, OHIO 


oated Fiberglas Fabrics 
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Questions and Answers 


Painting-Wall Cleaning 


In view of high labor costs, is it 
more efficient and economical to han- 
dle painting and wall cleaning main- 
tenance on a contract basis than by 
use of the school's maintenance staff? 


ANSWER No. 1: Our experience 
has indicated that it is cheaper and 
just as efficient to contract painting 








cut 





THE 
IS THE CHEAPEST 








and wall cleaning maintenance as it 
is to have our own maintenance staff 
do this work. 

We have been contracting our paint- 
ing, both interior and exterior, for 
several years and within the last three 
years have had four contracted wall 
washing projects. All of these have 
proved very satisfactory—PAUL H. 





maintenance 






BEST PRODUCT 


WHY? Because the quality product does the 
job with less labor. It has been proved time and time again that inferior 
materials are really most expensive because they require extra time and 
added supervision for correct use. Reduce labor costs, save the cost of 
“re-doing" a faulty job... by using only high quality maintenance products 
like Seal-O-San Wood Finishes, Korex Germicidal Cleaner, and Anti-Slip Cos- 
molite Wax, made by Huntington Laboratories. Ask us for the 1952 Sanita- 

tion Handbook. Left us show you how much 






FREE 


Write today for book- 
let filled with time- 
saving ideas! 
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you can save this year on maintenance. 
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ELLEMAN, director of physical plant, 
Ohio State University. 

ANSWER NO. 2: Ic is difficult to 
make a general answer to the ques- 
tion. I believe under some circum- 
stances one method might have an 
advantage over the other, while under 
others the reverse would be true. 

I think it is important for schools 
to have their accounting set up so as 
to be able to determine the exact costs 
on certain specified work and on occa- 
sions to have these costs compared 
with outside costs. This is the pro- 
cedure that is followed at the Califor- 
nia Institute. In most instances we 
find that our costs are below those of 
a general painting contractor. How- 
ever, there are certain instances where 
the outside contractor may have special 
equipment that allows him to do the 
job more economically or where a 
large piece of work is to be done in 
a short time it is simpler to have an 
outside contractor do the work rather 
than to enlarge the college pay roll for 
the particular job. The business of 
obtaining comparative costs between 
inside and outside work tends to keep 
the school’s crew on a more eff- 
cient basis—WESLEY HERTENSTEIN, 
director, department of buildings and 
grounds, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Pupils With Heart Disorders 

What services can the school ren- 
der to pupils with heart disease? 

Heart disease causes more school 
absenteeism, disability and death 
among children of school age than 
does any other disease. Rheumatic 
fever is responsible for the greater 
majority of these heart cases among 
pupils and for about one-third of adult 
cardiac cripples. 

The school should pursue the goal 
of making an accurate diagnosis on 
every heart disease suspect, encourag- 
ing the correction of congenital defects 
and preventing rheumatic heart dis- 
ease. The school should reexamine all 
heart cases each year, follow up every 
rheumatic fever or chorea case for a 
period of at least five years from its 
inception, examine all members of the 
rheumatic family, and encourage the 
parent and family doctor to consider 
the latest proven surgical treatment of 
certain congenital heart defects. 

Pupils who have histories of rheu- 
matic fever or chorea or who have 
abnormal heart signs on regular physi- 
cal examination should be examined 
by a cardiologist. If necessary, electro- 
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NINE POINTS 
TO REMEMBER! 


RITE GREEN COLOR—Rated excellence 
by lighting engineers for eye-pleasing 
quality and contrast with white chalk. 


LIGHTFASTNESS — The RITE GREEN 
color does not fade. 


LOW GLOSS—initial gloss tests only 3% 
~——2% after breaking in. 


OBLIQUE VISIBILITY—Excellent reading 


visibility is assured from any angle. 





LOW REFLECTANCE—Initial reflectance 
tests only 14.5%. Only 18.5% after 
repeated erasure and cleaning. (15%- 
20% considered good) 








ERASABILITY——Writing is easily removed 
and reflectance remains below 20% 


Sound Advice 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


after numerous erasures. 


EXCELLENT VISIBILITY—Rated highest of 
competitive chalkboards tested for rela- 
tive visibility under various surface con- 

The LOXIT-TYLAC chalkboard set-up is COMPLETE to the ditions encountered in use. 

last detail. In addition to LOXIT-TYLAC Rite Green Chalk- 

boards, it includes LOXIT-TYLAKORK Tackboards, Loxit 

TRU-SNAP all-aluminum trim, KOMPO-THRIFT pre-finished 


trim in three colors, as well as bulletin boards, trophy and 


EASE OF WRITING—Chalk moves across 
the board smoothly and withour effort, 
and adheres to the surface in a uniform 
and clean line when writing. 


display cases, swing-panel bulletin boards, reversible easel boards 


and sliding chalkboards both horizontal and vertical. Our tech- 


WASHASBILITY— Visibility and reflectance 
tests prove excellent cleaning qualities. 


nical department and factory research facilities are available 
to architects, contractors and school authorities to help solve 


any and all problems in this field. 


LOXIT-TYLAC ~~ ay 
Rite Green CHALKBOARDS ||... 


Vo"' Thick 


a 
7 @ @ @ LOXIT TRU-SNAP TRIMS are ex- 
Ask your architect about the truded from aluminum alloys and have an 
: : odized GLO-DULL® finish that is satin- 
complete line of Loxit products for schools. por ty Ceccamoe aad ls dear ba bee Cae, 


Write for details and samples. remaining permanently beautiful with no 
7 o more effort than occasionally rubbing a 


f it. 
damp cloth over i *Reg. U. $. Pat, Off. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, RL LG a a wu ae aa esesaranad 
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cardiograms, x-ray studies of the heart, 
and other laboratory tests should be 
made. In these instances the school 
cardiac service can diagnose and rec- 
ommend but doesn’t treat cases. 
Schools that follow this plan will 
reveal many imaginary heart ailments, 
and many cases of cardiac neuroses can 
be prevented or cured—JACOB M. 
CAHAN, M.D., Division of Medical 
Services, Philadelphia Public Schools. 





READER OPINION 








More Schools Welcome Interns, 
But Salaries Are Too Low 


Sirs: 


May I take this means of thanking 
you and your associates for including 
the news item about our internship 
program in school administration in 
the May issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS (p. 118). 

It seems that all superintendents and 
board members that I contact in the 
field are enthusiastic about the idea. 
They all feel that it is a most impor- 
tant step in the improvement of school 
administrators. Many wonder why we 
haven't done this sort of thing long 
ago. The one catch—finances. 

Typically, the young man who has 
demonstrated genuine teaching com- 
petence and leadership potential has 
had from three to five years’ teaching 
experience, has completed his master’s 
degree, has married and has a young 
family. 

How can such a person give up all 
forms of income for 12 months? For- 
tunately, an increasing number of 
school systems, though relatively a 
small number, are seeing the genuine 
advantages of the program, even in- 
cluding the advantages of having an 
intern in their own school systems for 
a year. 

I find an increasing number of su- 
perintendents and boards of education 
interested in administration interns 
but the men and women qualified and 
whom we would recommend will have 
to take $2000 to $5000 loss for one 
year. We are short of top-notch candi- 
dates willing to take this loss. Men 
with long-view vision will take the 
loss unless family responsibilities ab- 
solutely forbid. —F. C. BORGESON, 
professor of education, New York 
University. 
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COOLITE GLASS brightens better classrooms 


\ 


\\ 
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Note how diffusing qualities of Mississippi Coolite, Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing glass, spread light evenly through room — 
reduce sharp shadows ... cut eye-fatiguing glare. 


Areas enjoy high level lighting without 


heat and glare of “Raw” sunlight 


The classrooms in the modern Edison, Barton & Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional School, Baltimore, Md. are bright as all outdoors, for the 
vast expanses of Mississippi Coolite Wire glass, glare reduced, 
diffuse copious quantities of glare-free, natural light over the 
entire work area. Coolite also absorbs solar heat rays, helps 
keep interiors cooler, more comfortable. The walls of daylight help 
Two types of Mississippi Glass . . . Polished Misco (Wire) and create an atmosphere of friendly spaciousness and the effect cre- 


Coolite (Wire), Glare Reduced, are employed in this modern struc- ° ° e ; 
ture. Architects: Taylor & Fischer ; Cantractor: Joseph F. Hughes; ated is conducive to concentration and school interest, 


Glazing by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
In addition to Coolite, clear Polished Misco is effectively used. 


The almost inconspicuous diamond webbing of Polished Misco 
Mississippi Sends Glass to Class gives it the ability to remain in the opening even after cracking 
or accidental breakage. Thus it helps bottle up and control any 
fire or lab explosion. A truly modern glass that combines extreme 
beauty with extreme utility and safety, it is ideally suited for 
school use. 


Mississippi is the world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured and wired glass. Its products are constantly tested 
for school daylighting qualities in a specially constructed 
schoolroom erected on company property. All of this in- 


formation and experience is available to you when you Tiikere) 

. Y Yy Send today for Ad OLITE 
free literature. 
sippi Glass. Available in a wide variety of patterns Samples on request. 


build or remodel your school buildings. Specify Missisi- 


wherever quality glass is sold. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NE W YTOoOoan «©« Cni AGO @e FULLERTON, CALIF 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Elementary Youngsters Learn About Democracy by Helping to Run Affairs of 


Their School + Bookmarks Given to Visitors Suggest What to Look for in 


Classrooms + Children Receive Diplomas at End of Their First Day in School 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL children 
at Ritzville, Wash., don’t just learn 
about democracy—they practice it. 

The Ritzville Grade School Council 
has, since the fall of 1951, taken a 
real and vigorous part in running the 
affairs of the school, discussing and 
disposing of questions of discipline, 
administration, social activities, and 
student body finance. 

A special committee of the council 
worked out the assignment of seats in 
the school lunchroom; other commit- 
tees were appointed to keep the play- 
field clear of paper. The route of a 
Hallowe'en “masker's parade” was laid 
out by still another committee. The 
council has sponsored several school 
programs. Safety rules for new play- 
ground equipment were drawn up by 
council committees, amended in coun- 
cil discussion, and ratified after being 
referred to the various room groups. 
Teachers and councilmen share respon- 
sibility for a Girls’ Service Club, the 
Junior Red Cross, the March of Dimes 
campaign, and special school parties. 

Occasionally the room delegates 
bring to the council questions which 
more properly should be considered 
by the school board, the principal, 
teachers or custodians. Sometimes 
such questions are ruled out of order; 
more often they are disposed of by a 
“resolution” rather than by a legis- 
lative edict. 

The principal, Flint Howell, is the 
council's adviser. He serves as parlia- 
mentarian and sometimes, when the 
going gets rough, as a sort of one-man 
“steering committee.” 

The Ritzville teachers set up the 
basic framework of the organization 
in September 1951 and then referred 
it to the pupils. Council members, 
working with Mr. Howell and often 
following room meeting decisions as 
instructed delegates, have revised and 
amended the original system in several 
respects. 
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Mr. Howell feels that this particular 
self-government project has been so 
successful because it didn’t begin from 
scratch. “The elementary school self- 
government projects which have 
failed,” he said, “may have done so 
because inexperienced minds were con- 
fused by too much responsibility too 
soon,” 


“GREETINGS, FRIEND, welcome to 
school!” That's the message printed 
on bookmarks given to visitors at the 
public schools in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Set in smaller type are these words: 

“It's a pleasure to have you here. 

“On the back of this card are a few 
hints of things to look for as you ob- 
serve our school at work.” 

The six “hints” were suggested by 
Robert Lane’s “The Principal in the 
Modern Elementary School”: 

“Is the classroom an attractive place 


where pupils come willingly to live 
and learn?” 

“Is this a friendly group in a whole- 
some atmosphere? Is there a spirit of 
togetherness? Do members show con- 
sideration and respect for others?” 

“Does the teacher show respect for 
the pupils as persons? Notice how 
each pupil is different from the others. 
Does the teacher try to meet the needs 
of pupils? Is there a variety of ma- 
terials, activities?” 

“Is real learning going on? What is 
the group trying to accomplish? Does 
the work show good planning? Does 
it move in a business-like manner?” 

D. J. Heathcote, assistant superin- 
tendent at Kalamazoo, explained: 
“Like other schools, we have a lot of 
visitors to our Classrooms. Most of 
them sit around trying to see what is 
going on and understanding little. 
This is a guide for our guests.” 





WHEN A YOUNGSTER at Ardmore, 
Okla., completes his first day at school, 
he takes home with him a diploma, 
signed by his teacher, principal and 
superintendent. 

The diploma’s folded and tied in- 
side a red cover with a yellow ribbon. 
(Red and yellow are the school col- 
ors.) The cover is 542 by 3% inches. 
Cost of the diplomas is about $35 per 
hundred, but Supt. George D. Hann 
says giving them to children is “one 
of the most pleasing and most effec- 


me 
ug 


Wis 


tive public relations approaches that 
could be made.” He thinks the diplo- 
mas will be placed in baby and mem- 
ory books and “treasured forever.” 

The plan was originated by an Ard- 
more principal, Walter Rappolee, who 
“realized the tremendous effect on 
everyone concerned of the first day at 
school, the break away from the home 
into the world by the child, the senti- 
mental and nostalgic feeling of the 
parents, and the grown-up attitude of 
the boy or girl.” 
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Rochester General Hospital 
Rochester, New York 


39,400,000 
POUNDS OF STEAM IN'1946 


‘ ONLY 22,195,800 
’ POUNDS OF STEAM IN 1948 


The Difference (17,204,200 Ibs.) Is Dunham Vari-Vac Heating 


Over 17,000,000 Pounds of Steam Saved in one year! 


Heating System Paid For—From Savings—in less than 4 years... 
an investment return of 22%. 
That’s what Dunham Vari-Vac Heating has done for Rochester 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dunham patented temperature controls operating on high 
vacuum steam lines can lower your fuel bills, too, regardless of 
the type of building you have. 
You can get full cost-cutting facts from Dunham Sales Engi- ee ee 
...tells you how Dunham Vari-Vac 


neers, located in most principal cities. Call or write for your free Differential Heating works, how it 
heating survey. can be applied to any building to in- 
crease comfort, decrease operating 

costs. Write for your free copy to 

C. A. Dunham Company, 400 West 

Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 


VARI-VAC HEATING 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY ° HEATING SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT * CHICAGO *« TORONTO * LONDON 
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A. L. Butler & Company 


Engineers: Hubbard, Lawless & Blakeley 
Contractor: 





Architects: Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp 


Above: NEW HIGH SCHOOL, READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


} —- aE — — — ee ee ee 


Below: SOUTH CARDENAS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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Architects: Vedder & Curtin 
Engineer: Cedric R. Acheson 
Contractor: James H. Martin, Inc. 
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Public School Equipped with 


POWERS 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS OF 
Temperature Control © 


Airstream Thermostat 

for Unit Ventilators 
Insures comfort in classrooms by hold- 
ing accurate Unit Ventilator discharge 
temperatures. Requires no auxiliary 
devices. Has adjustable sensitivity. 


POWERS ROOM THERMOSTATS 
Unsurpassed for maintaining comfort- 
able room temperature. Noted for 
their many years of dependable 
operation without repairs. 





UTMOST COMFORT and EFFICIENCY of STUDENTS and TEACHERS 
is assured in POWERS controlled schools. Because 
Powers control requires so little attention, operating 
personnel can devote more time to other duties. Many 
schools report 25 to 40 Years of Dependable Operation 
with astonishingly low operating cost. With today’s 
higher heating cost, Fuel Savings gained by Powers pre- 
vention of OVER-heating, are larger than ever before. 


POWERS 
PACKLESS 
VALVES 


... eliminate packing 
_ maintenance, leakage of 
water, steam or loss of vacuum. Made 
in a variety of styles and sizes for all 
requirements. Now standard with 
Modern Dampers = Powers Control systems. 


When you want automatic temperature control with the 
important advantages cited above .. . install POWERS. No 
other system gives so many years of dependable service at 
such low cost. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Skokie, Ill. «© Offices in Over 50 Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


See Your Phone Book 


OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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Wakefield 
introduces the 


iain 


Performance Exceeds Requirements of 
American Standard Practice for School Lighting 


Note that the brightness readings for the new Cavalier are well below the 
recommended maximums: 








Max. Recommended 
Zone The Cavalier with Proper Refi. 
60°-90°" 100 fft.-L 450 ft.-L 
45°-60° 250 ft.-L 900 ft.-L 
0°-45° 1800 ft.-L 2000 ft.-L 














Several important new design features are responsible for such excellent per- 


Sliding stem plate can be moved formances: 

from end to end to support the : pie . 
Cavalier at any point, completely FIRST, the full length luminous plastic side panels have no opaque metal framing, 
eliminating problems of in-line but are supported internally by a steel frame. This frame is also an internal reflector, 
spacing of mounting points, a feature which keeps side panel brightness down to a pleasant 100 ft-L. 


SECOND, the louvers provide complete 45° x 45° shielding, or shielding at 45° x 25°. 
There is no view of lamp at specified shielding angles through the entire viewing cone. 
t 


THIRD, a special Wakefield low-brightness finish on louvers, side reflectors, panels 
and channels serves to keep brightness low. 
Here then is an excellent new direct-indirect luminaire for your consideration 
when planning classroom lighting. There are two models, both equipped for 
Rapid Start or Slimline lamps, the Cavalier II (two lamps) and the Cavalier 
IV (four lamps). 





For the complete story of this 
beautiful new streamlined di- 
rect-indirect luminaire, write for 
an 8-page 3-color folder. The F. 
Wed ake 


‘ field Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. In Canada, ad © * 
Wakefield Lighting, Ltd., Lon. t 
taal Over-ALL Lighting 
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WAKEFIELD GEOmETECS THE CAVALIER THE GRENADEER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 
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School traffic and usage constitute a rugged test for 
any type of flooring. Only a real tough flooring can 


take the scuflling, pounding traffic of school children. 


Azrock is that kind of floor. It’s a better asphalt tile 
— with a better, smoother, easier-to-clean surface — 
with brighter, more attractive colors — with built-in 
resistance to alkali and moisture. And, it costs no 


more than ordinary asphalt tile. 


There is an Azrock Flooring Product for every 


specialized school area. Azphlex, the vinylized 


UVALDE RO: 


FROST BANK BUILDI 


greaseproof tile, is ideal for kitchens and food-serving 
areas. Duraco is specially built to stand up under grease 
and oil abuse and the heavy usage in vocational shops. 
Vina-Lux adds beauty, smartness and top-drawer 
quality to public lobbies, community rooms, libraries, 


and other dress-up areas of the modern school. 


Before you invest in school floors, investigate 
zrock Flooring Products. Samples and detailed 


information sent on request without obligation. 


“Asrock Makes Fine Floors” 





There's a lot of information 
under this hat 


...and it will help you decide on 


YALE ALUMINUM HARDWARE 


Ask your own custodian! Nobody knows 

better than he the terrific beating 

school hardware takes... and the hours that 

can be lost replacing and maintaining it. 

Yale knows, too... that’s why they've manufactured 
Yale Aluminum hardware. With rugged Yale 
construction and the high strength 

characteristics of this modern metal, this new type 
institutional hardware will look well and (Cz 
work well even after years of the severest Ve) 
operating conditions. Investigate 


the money-saving benefits of 
Yale Aluminum today. Write for free in 


fact folder to: The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lock & Hardware Division, Stamford, Conn. 


Write for this 
free folder today 


*Registered in U. S. Patent Office 





Tulsa gets an “A” 
in sound school planning 


Popular Crane Rhodile lavatories of 
durable porcelain enameled cast iron with 
6” high back to protect the wall. 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, an alert School Board is 

expanding the city’s educational facilities to keep 

pace with ever-growing enrollments, And Tulsa’s 

new Alexander Graham Bell School is a study in 

modern school construction from its functional 

design to the use of quality equipment throughout 

the building. 


Crane fixtures were specified because they are as 
modern in design as the new school building itself 
... because these fixtures permitted improvements 
in planning and solved important problems of 
space, maintenance and cost... and because Crane 
is the name that means reliability and permanence 
in plumbing, as every school board member knows! 
When discussing your own building or renova- Alexander Graham Bell School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Archi- 
clam ahem. tas wenee: Kaalaliek dead Wiedehiias Cian tects: Black & West; General Contractor: W. R. Grimshaw 
prams, y — i eer Co.; Consulting Engineers: Collins & Gould; Plumbing 
tractor know your preference for Crane. Contractor: Bearden Plumbing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
© VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
w@ PLUMBING AWD HEATING 
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Vigan), 
makes room 


when budgets 
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Tight-fisted school building budgets seldom relax. 
The big problem is to get needed classroom space 
at a cost you can afford. Many communities have 
found the answer in an Armco Steel Building of 
STEELOX construction, 

One reason for low cost is the patented 
STEELOX panel that provides both structural sup- 
port and finished surface in a single unit. Erection 
moves fast with a minimum of on-site labor. Any 
local contractor can completely erect the average 
building in a few weeks time. 

Armco Steel Buildings are also efficient, attrac- 
tive and safe. You can provide the same interior 
facilities and equipment as in any other building. 

Maintenance is no problem. There is nothing 
to crack, warp or rot. All-steel construction as- 
sures fire-resistance, and proper grounding makes 
buildings lightning-safe. 

Let us tell you or your architect more about 
these Armco School Buildings. Perhaps they will 
heip you answer your most troublesome budget 
problems, Write for details. Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc., 1893 Curtis St., Middletown, 


Ohio, Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


Ontario 
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WISE SCHOOL BUS BUYERS 
KEEP THEIR EYES ON THE DOLLAR 


...and turn to Wayne for the 
most passenger miles per dollar 





America’s Safest way to go to school ! 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. - RICHMOND, IND. U.S.A. 
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Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction, 





Ihis certainly bs @ 
quict palace to work! 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound control, 

recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way 

to reduce disturbing noise at low cost. 


Because DISTRACTING NOISE can 
lead to confusion and careless mistakes 
in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for 
noise absorption. However, even if 
your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established 
science, you can have Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceil- 
ings with little interruption to regular 
routine. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


Jes hanks to our 
FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceilings! 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials. 













holes act as “‘noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. NS, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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MAJOR ADVANCE IN 
IT’S BOILER DESIGN 


FLATTENED OUT Solves Narrow Doorway 


and Low Headroom 


IT’S DIVIDED Problems 
te HALF Because it’s divided in half and 
é flattened out, the new Spencer 
Low-Waterline Boiler offers 


unique advantages over every 
other boiler in the field. 





In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water- 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 
ing for installation. 

In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 
The L-W is 25% lower than 
conventional firebox boilers. 

It has other time-tested 
Spencer advantages. It’s self- 
cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 
thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itcan be quickly converted 
from mechanical to hand firing. 

Let Spencer's Low-Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 


Clip and mail the coupon below. 


i{— 


SPENCER 


HEATER 
1, LYCOMING: SPENCER DIVISION * 


* ’ 


Spencer Heaters — Dept. NS-73 
Lycoming-Spencer Division 


j AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
\ Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
‘ Dear Sirs: 


Please send additional information on 
UNIQUE DIVIDED 
Name 


Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler to: 
Position a 
1, 
COIs scrinincinrecinentnicheatiinrinntataiiuiealiiains 
po 


Address we 











SBI) sizes: 3,500 TQ 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM (H) ; s se 
ya SR ven 
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‘ Keo” SCHOOL BUYERS GUID 
ES BUDGETS 
GO FARTHER— 


New 1953-54 

BECKLEY-CARDY 

SCHOOL BUYER’S 
GUIDE 


The most complete listing of 
School Equipment and Supplies, 
and Teaching Aids yet issued. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


If You Haven't Received 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Your Copy—Drop Us a Card. 


in 1853 


When 1 Park Avenue was just a 
country site near New York’s 
railroad depot, the first bentwood 
chair invented by Michael Thonet 
was introduced in America. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Write for brochure 
in 1953 illustrating the furniture 
Millions of Thonet chairs you need. Dept, G7 
: 1 Park Avenue, 

are in school and general New York 16, N. Y. 
use throughout the 
world. Prized for their 
sturdy mobility are these 
modern school stackers. 


100 years of reliable 
service have proved again a 
and again that Thonet po 


: Visit our beautifully 
” unequalled for full redecorated New York 


quality values. Show Room at 
ONE PARK AVENUE 


; ie ht iat " F ae Other Show Rooms: 
one chiliiuiie auiehies, SEE THONET HISTORY DRAMATIZED Chicane * Baline 


molded seat and back, NEW YORK MUSEUM OF MODERN ART Los Angeles 
From 10” to 15” high. AUGUST 12th THROUGH SEPTEMBER 27 Statesville, N. C. 
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"( VAMPCO ALL- ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
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ALL-ALUMINUM 
INTERMEDIATE 
PROJECTED 


STANDARD WINDOWS: 























7 } ALUMINUM WINDOWS FOR MODERN DESIGN 
PRECISION FABRICATION SAVES FITTING ON THE JOB 
“LIFETIME BEAUTY—MAINTENANCE, ZERO _ 


Secure these lifetime advantages of beauty, service and double 
economy for YOUR new buildings! Ask your architect to write VAMPCO's engineering 
service — Dept. NS-73 — for complete data and helpful cooperation! 














BASEMENT CASEMENT PICTURE INTERMEDIATE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS.FOR PSYCHIATRIC COMBINATION 
PROJECTED GLASS BLOCK CAS AsEmenT AO 





OER OE Ngave'e 
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CALL ANY OF THESE 


CHURCHILL 
DISTRIBUTORS OR 
REPRESENTATIVES 








DISTRIBUTORS 


American Seating Company 
354 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Bardeen's Inc., 
543 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 1, New York 


Boren-Malone Company 
211-13 South Wewoka, Wewoka, Oklahoma 


Central School Supply Co., 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Goltra-Inc,, 6th and Chestnut 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Gulf States Equipment Co. 
1305-7 S. Akard St., Dallas 1, Texas 


Kyle and Company, Court & Washington 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Mississippi School Supply Co 
Jackson 5, Mississippi 


Northern School Supply Co., P. O. Box 1571 
8th St. & Northern Pacific Avenue 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Northern School Supply Co 
P. O. Box 431, Great Falls, Montana 


Northern School Supply Co 
1505 N. W. Lovejoy St., Portland 9, Oregon 


Northern School Supply Co 
2603 First Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 


Office Equipment Company 
117-125 S. Fourth Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


24 





... For Valuable Counsel and 
Advice on Maintenance Problems 


As a pioneer in the development of new and better 
techniques, new and better products for proper mainte- 
nance of school buildings, Churchill has the answer to 
practically any problem that might arise in this field. 
Churchill products are not ordinary sales items made to 


meet competitive prices, but integral parts of tried and 


proved methods which assure best possible results. Equally 
important, Churchill representatives and distributors 


(covering every section of the country) are not classed as 


salesmen, but experienced consultants ...always ready 
and willing to help you find the best possible solution to 
every maintenance problem. If you are not familiar with 


this unusual service, call your nearest distributor or 


representative, or write directly to the factory... 





Floor Finishing and Maintenance Products.. 
.Dust Mops... 


Liquid Hand Soaps.. 


.Floor Maintenance Machines... 


ants, Deodorants, Insecticides... 


Oklahoma Janitor Supply Co. 
1207 E. Third St., Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 


Standard School Service 
3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6, Alabama 


Tennessee Equipment & Supply Co. 
116 Second Ave. N., Nashville, Tennessee 


Upper Peninsula Office Supply Co. 
Marquette, Michigan 


Ty Sidener Co., 3021 Capitol Ave. 
Sacramento 16, California 


W. F. Neukirch 
334 Merchandise Mart, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Democrat Printing & Lithographing Co. 
114 E. Second St., Little Rock, Arkansas 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


Walter Anderson, Minden, Nebraska 


James W. Clark, 4782 N. Woodburn St. 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin, Woodruff 2-8341 


W. E. Cooper 
P. O. Box 1381, Lakeland, Florida 


R. M. Corbett 
Arthur, Illinois, Phone: 2751 


John P. Fischer, 303 East Prospect 
Kewanee, Illinois, Phone: 4856-1 


Lewis Frymire 
56 Walnut Avenue, Galesburg, Illinois 
(works in Iowa), Phone: 5204-2 


Arthur J. Gallagher, 913 Hamilton St. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Phone: 5704 


Milton M. Glenn 
1055 Kimball, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
Phone Fairfax 6870 


Brushes and Brooms.. 
Antiseptics, Germicides, Disinfect- 


miscellaneous materials and equipment. 


eh Clee MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 GALESBURG, ILLINOIS | 









. Soaps, Cleaners, Detergents... 


.Eiectric Cleaners 


Kenneth A. James 
Montfort, Wisconsin, Phone: 53 


Arthur E. Kutil 
Lane, South Dakota, Phone: 5273 


Leo F. Kutil, Box 646 
Mankato, Minnesota, Phone 6498 


John E. Lerch, 2216 Broadway 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Phone 2117-J 


C. Russell Lundquist, 1304 W. Rosemont Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois (works in Indiana) 
Phone: Holly Court 5-7750 

Reuben L. Meacham 

326 P. Street, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


(works in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah) 


James H. Mursener, Box 358 
Princeville, Illinois, Phone: 142 MR : 


Otto H. Oberg, 1100 Logan Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa, Phone: 3216-5 


Harry G. Oliphant 
611 Reeves Apt., Warren, Ohio 


Roscoe C. Osborne, 712 West Ohio 
Urbana, Illinois, Phone: 7-3189 


William E. Sarver, 1227 Pinehurst Blvd. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Phone: 2-6494 


James T. Tarbet, 119 East 9th Street 
Rushville, Indiana, Phone 36633 


Owen L. Thompson, 371 North Union 
Aurora, Illinois, Phone: 28087 


David W. Wine, 854 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois, Phone: Diversey 8-5021 


Everett Van Kooten, Ida Grove, Iowa 
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DEPENDABLE! 


CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 








It’s a rough and rugged job 

—picking up and delivering 

school children, And it goes on 

day after day, all during the 

school season. That sort of a 
schedule demands absolute dependability. It demands 
a chassis that can be relied upon under all conditions, 
It takes power and exceptional economy. All this is 
yours in Chevrolet's 212-inch and 199-inch school bus 
chassis, powered by the advanced Loadmaster engine— 
and in smaller Chevrolet chassis with the famous 
Thriftmaster engine. 


But, look at the list of Chevrolet features. You can be 
sure of finding a Chevrolet school bus chassis—and a 
special body—to fit your needs to a ‘*T.’’ Let your 
Chevrolet dealer help you. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 
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161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. For School 
Bus bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity depending on tire 
equipment. Thriftmaster engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes; 
Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. For School Bus bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 








There's no trick to 
locker security. .. 


combination, self-locking 


SHACKLE LOCKS 


No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) No. 68-265 (Not Masterkeyed) 


You'll enjoy complete security when your lockers 

are protected by NATIONAL LOCK shackle 

locks. Built to the highest standards of quality, 
these locks feature double steel cases, 
extra-strong shackles, 3-number dial- 
ing and carefully-crafted construc- 
tion throughout. Write on your 
school letterhead for free sample 
lock. Compare with all others. 


\ POO 
i" 


Rockford, Illinois * Lock Division 











Simplify 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ete 
ea ee 


13449% 700pee 


Low Cost $24 
Intercommunication System 
for the Smaller School 


= —— ——_ 


Y 
Designed for use where voice communication is the primary 
need, the RAULAND Model S824 System offers ideal low-cost 
two-way intercommunication for supervision of all school 
activities. 


Capacity Up to 48 Rooms: The $24 System is available with 
facilities for intercommunicating with 12, 24 or up to 48 
rooms. Incoming and outgoing volume centrols are provided 
for adjusting volume to and from rooms, 


Microphone Operation: Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone io any or all 
room speakers, as desired. An ALL-CALL feature permits 
simultaneous speech through all room speakers by the opera- 
tion of a single switch; an invaluable feature for Emergency 
supervision. Can also be used to amplify auditorium or gym- 
nasium programs. 


Radio and Phono Provision: To achieve added versatility and 
usefulness, the $24 System has provision for connecting 
external radio or phonograph, permitting the distribution of 
radio or recorded programs to room speakers. Speech orig- 
ination from any room to the master unit is also possible. 
The $24 System is attractively housed in a compact metal 
cabinet for convenient use on table or desk. 


The low-cost RAULAND $24 System offers unusual intercom- 
munication facilities, superb tone quality, and complete 
trouble-free dependability. Write us today for full details on 
the $24 System, and for information on the complete line of 
RAULAND Centralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


_ aaa iE Sete NT a 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Bakers Dozen of 


AGVEN FEATURES 


e@ Lustrous Grey Finish 
e Smooth Modern Compact Design 
e All Units Stack Easily saa 
e@ ‘‘Magic-Lite” Automatic Oven Lighting bad 
e Cool Sturdy Chrome Door Handles ee 
e Attractive Flush Front Styling 
e Handy Recessed Control Panel 
e Crumb Tray Empties Automatically 
@ Unbreakable Door Quadrants 
e@ Durable Aluminized Oven Linings 
@ Dependable Red Wheel Oven Heat 
Regulator 
e Sanitary Tapered Box Type Legs 
@ Built-In Steam Injector 


See the com 
RANGES -O FRYERS 
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_ Mail 
this coupon 
today! 


Magic Chef, Inc. 
1641 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Send me more information on the new Magic Chef LUSTRE-LINE 
Name 
Address 


City 








Better cleaning jobs 
at lower coct 


with mops made of 


Du Pont Sponge Yarn 


4 











popular Du Pont Cellulose Sponges 


These new mops do a better, neater all-around cleaning 
job... and they do it quicker! Made of the same tough, 
work-saving material as famous Du Pont Cellulose 
Sponges, they last longer than ordinary mops. . . save 
you money. 


No wonder more and more institutions are finding it 
pays to use mops of Du Pont Sponge Yarn! Give them a 
trial . . . find out for yourself how they save you time 
and money. Ask your supplier for these modern mops 
today. For supplier in your area write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Section D, 
@ Last longer—Sponge ® Highly absorbent— Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Yarn is tough! won't leave flags 


@ Makefloorwashingand @ Easier to clean—easily 
damp-mopping neater sterilized 


ea PERFECT FOR WAXING 4.! | 








EVEN MORE SAVINGS! Sponge Yarn does a 
beautiful job applying wax . . . puts it on smoothly 
and evenly ... leaves floors just right for buffing. 
And you use the same mop for waxing and wet- 
Rte Us PAT OFF mopping—wax rinses out of sponge yarn quickly 


and easily. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING a 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Sena: 


STEEL WINDOWS THAT NEVER NEED PAINTING! 





For approximately the same price as ordinary 


Steel windows plus two inside-outside 


field coats of paint you can get Fenestra 


Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows 


that never need painting. 





For further information about any of the Fenestra* Steel Windows shown 
below, call your Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow pages of 


principal city phone books) or write the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. NS-7, 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


ae 


Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows for hospitals, schools, hotels, etc. 


A 














Bate: 





ST 
































Lhd 


Intermediate 


























Intermediate 
Projected 


Combination 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


| 
| Fenestra 
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from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 





LIFTS DIRT FROM FLOORS... 
HOLDS IT ofr... 











100% SAFE! 


100% ACTIVE 





NEW LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Whether your water supply is HARD 
or SOFT, cleaning with CINDET 
means no curds, no dingy film! 
CINDET is surface-active—it works on 
the principle of LIFTING floor dirt, 
grease and old water-emulsion wax 
from floors and HOLDING it in sus- 
pension in a fluffy mass of energeti- 
cally-cleaning SUDS. Dirt is not 
re-deposited—rinses off easily. 

Dilute a little CINDET in HARD or 
SOFT water... apply with clean mop 
. . « let foamy, clean-looking suds 
stand 5 or 10 minutes . . . scrub only 
if necessary, and rinse thoroughly. 
The result: AMAZINGLY BRIGHT, 
CLEAN FLOORING. 


Safe for all flooring—and wonder- 
ful for removing stubborn rubber 
marks. Also excellent for walls, for 
shampooing rugs and upholstery, for 
washing dishes by hand. 


DOLGE backs up CINDET with a 
complete-satisfaction-or- 
deal-is-off GUARANTEE! 
Write for literature; have 
your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
demonstrate CINDET on 
your dirtiest, greasiest 
flooring. 


























WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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IRCO answers the need for 


more durable 


Even if they come in “like a herd of elephants” 
~— Vireo School Furniture can take it ! Frames 
of heavy gauge steel tubing, manufactured 

to strict specifications in our own tube mill, 
provide maximum strength and rigidity. 
Finishes are stain and mar resistant — remain 
smooth and beautiful through years of 
punishment. Safe from the student — every 
piece is safe for the student, too—no sharp 
corners, no snagging or tearing 

hazards. A triumph of functional 

modern design! 








No. 108 Tablet 
Arm Chair 





© Crescent bracing for 


- 
extra sturdiness. 
‘ SS * Curved back and 
' ss 4 saddle seat for correct 
Q posture control, made 


of eastern maple. 


@ 12”x 24” tablet arm of 
maple or plastic sheet. 


@ Legs equipped with 
rubber-cushion, 
noiseless steel glides. 


. . ‘ 
Lift Lid {| 4 
Chair Desk | & 
iy : 


= aa | A complete catalog will 
~ [ ae gladly be sent on request. 

} Please send us your 

specifications and bid forms. 

Choice of eastern maple or 
high density laminated 
plastic sheet on all 
desk surfaces. 


15134 South Verment Ave. 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 846, Sta. H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Eastern Office: 11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Union Free High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Architect: Lawrence Monberg Assoc., 
Milwaukee. Contractor: School District. 


Fenestra’s New Structural-Acoustical Ceiling 
Keeps Rooms Quiet... Cuts Building Costs 


Here’s a wonderful, economical way to hush the 
hubbub in corridors and rooms in the new 
building you're planning. 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels form acoustical ceiling and structural 
subfloor or roof—all in one package . . . saving 
building time, labor, materials and money! 

An “AD” Panel is a box beam with a flat sur- 
face top and bottom and open space between. 
The top surface forms the subfloor or roof deck. 
The perforated bottom surface forms the ceiling. 
In the open space is glass fiber insulation (see 


illustration below). 

You can see how a Fenestra combination Struc- 
tural-Acoustical Ceiling cuts building costs. It 
is speedily and easily erected—the panels inter- 
lock. It is practically indestructible. Bumps and 
knocks can’t hurt it. The acoustical efficiency is 
not affected by washing or painting. And these 
panels are noncombustible. 

For further information call your Fenestra 
Representative. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. NS-7, 3405 Griffin Street, Detroit 
11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


Acoustical “D" Panels 


Acoustical Holorib 
for acoustical-structuralroof, 
Width 18” Depth 12” 


Acoustical “AD” Panels 
for ceiling-silencer-roof. 
Width 16% Depth up to 72” § 


“C"' Insulated Wall Panels. 
Width 16” Depth is 3”. 
Steel or aluminum 


for roofs, floors, ceilings. 
Width 16” Depth!" 1071” 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CALLS FOR P-A-X—THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





STUDENT EXTRA NOV INISUE TWA EVAN LEAN TN @l; SERVICE 


COUNSELORS FACULTY CURRICULAR STAFF DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
Neils 


School-owned telephone system 


GIVES INSTANT SCHOOL-WIDE CONTROL 


P-A-X links each classroom with entire school 

A faculty member receives a brief P-A-X call from the 
office requesting a student's presence. Student can be 
on his way within a few moments. 


P-A-X links student counselor with students 


A Student Counselor schedules new classes for stu- 
dents of her group. She has called them to her office and 
completed all arrangements without leaving her desk! 


» 


gs SS 
BNL POL cas 


P-A-X links service departments with staff 

Instructions to boiler room, cafeteria, maintenance and 
other service departments via P-A-X speed administra- 
tive routines. In emergency, control is quick, positive. 


A study of communication 
at a modern high school 

is ee in an abundantly 
illustrated 8-page booklet 
of special interest to 
sskeal ailesieiebetere. 
Write for your free copy. 


You strengthen administrative control in every 
department of your school with a P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephone System! 

This completely automatic telephone equip- 
ment puts the entire school within instant reach 
of the principal at his desk. A turn of the P-A-X 
dial connects him with any member of his teach- 
ing or operating staff for private, two-way tele- 
phone conversation. Facts and instructions are 
issued and received direct, in seconds. 

In the same way, P-A-X can save time and 
energy for everyone involved in running your 
school! 

School Administrators in growing numbers 
are making school time more productive by put- 
ting P-A-X Business Telephone Systems into 
their building and modernization plans. For 
complete information please write: Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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; This is 
W estinghouse 


micarta 


School desk by American Seating Company 


Doodlers’ dilemma! 
Saves years of refinishing costs 


Micarta® desk tops resist the amateur artists’ attempt to 
record for the ages their daydreams, puppy loves and initials. 
This tough plastic surface eliminates the cost of sanding and 
refinishing during school vacations. In beautiful colors, pat- 
terns and wood grains, student-proof Micarta is the ideal 
solution for keeping all hard-wearing surfaces looking 
like new. 

Specify Micarta for desk tops as well as other applications, 
such as cafeteria tables, wainscoting and counter tops. For 
complete information about Micarta, simply fill out and mail 


the coupon below. J-06524 


55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send full information on MICARTA 
and its applications. (1118) 


Westinghouse UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


NAME 


distributed by | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION ADDRESS 
argest plywood organization the world 
—MENGEL PLYWGODS- INC City 





Let this key KO your 


locker 


troubles 


it’s an 


i 2 exclusive 


A 


with DUDLEY 


This unique Dudley Master-Key eliminates 
your locker control problems because it's 


decidedly different from all others. 


Com- 


mercial locksmiths have found the Dudley 
Master-Key practically impossible to dupli- 


cate. 


Whatever your particular locking prob- 
lem may be, there’s a dependable Dudley 
lock to fit your need, and give years of 


trouble-free service. 


Write today for the 


illustrated Dudley Catalog. It's yours free, 


Financing Plan. 


$-540 


Master-keyed 
locker lock 
with speedy 
reset key 
for changing 
combinations 
in a few 
seconds 





P-570 


Master-keyed com- 
bination with the 
SAFE Dudiey key 


together with details of the Dudley Self- 


RD-2 


Rotating dial 
combination 


th 
Master-Chart 
Control 





DUDLEY LOCK 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. 710, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 











BEST FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


PELL 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 





MOST COPIED 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED 

Extra wide and deep body-shaped seats, extra wide 
shoulder-fitting back panels for EXTRA COMFORT! 


No. 54—Backed by more than 65 tip forward. No snagging, pinch- 


years of public-seating leadership! 
Frame of reinforced triangular steel 
tubing with steel cross braces; seat 
of formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish. Metal parts are cor- 
rosion-resistant Bonderized followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. 
Long-life tread-rubber feet. Can't 


ing, or soiling hazards. Fold easily, 
quietly, compactly. 

No. 56—Imitation-leather uphol- 
stered seat. Other features same. 
No. 53 
seat for rugged outdoor or indoor 
use. Other features same. 


Reinforced shaped steel 








CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE™ 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 








OVER 8S MILLION IN USE! 


Write Dept. 5 for Descriptions and Prices 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





ET 
SCOREBOARDS 





The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 


| stant-Vue” Model N-400-IV—the finest foot- 


ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are 
available to meet every scoring need. 












SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 


Write For Free Cat- 
alog No. N-22 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city, 





Plan ahead with 


Convertible units 


(3) larger drawers 


nvernble American-Stardard 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


feat 


ae 





SIZES AND STYLES TO FIT ANY KITCHEN LAYOUT... 
and able to “grow” with your enrollment! 


@ Smartly-styled, work-saving American - Standard 
kitchen cabinets are completely adaptable to the needs 
of each school’s home economics department. There are 
base, wall, utility and undersink cabinets to fit your 
plans exactly. Additional cabinets can be added as 
needed. And American-Standard kitchen cabinets are 
convertible. The position of adjustable sliding shelves 
or drawers may be changed in any undersink or base 
cabinet (except the 27” base cabinet), even after instal- 
lation. Each sliding shelf, shallow or deep concealed 
drawer can be located at any of four levels, Deluxe 


exposed drawers can replace doors. Wall cabinet shelves 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


are adjustable on one inch centers. These changes can be 
made easily—in a few moments—by anyone. 

Made of heavy gauge steel, bonderized for long life, 
American-Standard cabinets are smoothly finished in a 
glossy white enamel. They are perfect companions for 
American-Standard sinks—the finest made—which are 
constructed of rigid cast iron for long life, with a thick 
coating of acid-resisting enamel for lasting beauty. 

Whether you're planning new home economics rooms 
for your school, or modernizing your present facilities, 
plan ahead with adaptable, convertible American- 


Standard kitchen cabinets. 


| American- 
KITCHENS 


AADRAAAAN Sowing home amd (nduatyy, ~rr>--~ 7 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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ONLY PC GLASS BLOCKS 
GIVE ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


® Better Daylighting 

®@ Less Maintenance 

@ Reduced Heating Costs 

® Less Outside Noise 

® Greater Privacy 

® More Comfortable Interiors 
® Attractive Appearance 

®@ “Clean-Easy” Face Finish 


Architect: Emil A. Schmidlin, East Orange, N. J.; 
General Contractor: Frank Belluscio and Sons, Inc., Unionville, N. J 





Soll, almost shadowless daylight 


In our classrooms,” 


says Dr. Henry E. Kentopp 
Superintendent of Schools 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Stay classrooms of the new Stockton School addition in East Orange, 

New Jersey, are hexagonally shaped because this makes possible 
improved grouping of pupils, more effective class discussions, maximum 
flexibility, and improved space utilization, PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 


glass blocks were chosen for the daylighting panels. 


Dr. Kentopp has stated: “By using great care in the selection of prismatic 
glass block, placed over a vision strip, the daylight in our classrooms (28 
feet wide ) is so well blended that even when the illumination on the darkest 
desk gets up to 80 foot candles, the result is restful and very comfortable 
... I feel that prismatic glass block is the most effective means of control- 
ling and reflecting daylight across classrooms. Clear glass, in practice, has 
to be covered with shades to prevent excessive glare . .. Not one teacher 
has asked for shades over our glass block panels. Electric lighting is neces- 
sary only on the darkest days.” 

PC Glass Blocks can provide these and many other advantages to your 
school. Why not let us tell you about them? Just fill in and return the 
coupon. There is no obligation. T, M. Reg. epplied fer 


sooner 


- 


(11) ae % . ' ° ° 
HU sani Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
EMU PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. AK-73 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 
other public buildings. 


P [] Have engineer call to discuss specific problem. 


CORNING 
TSR ENACT! FA SH 
® 


PITTSBURGH] 


























Full opening width 
is always available 
when you specify... 


S Won Duprin 

















Von Duprin Mullions are easily removed 
simply by removing screws that hold the 
side clamp, loosening the bottom set 
screws and lifting ovt. 


Removable 
“Frame-Pattern’ Mullions 


@ In any double-door exit equipped with rim type devices, consider 
the practical, flexible advantages of the Von Duprin removable 
mullion. Sturdy body, plus engineered ‘Frame Pattern’ design, 
provide uncommon strength and rigidity . . . and a positive, full- 
length stop for both doors. Yet the Von Duprin No. 1254 mullion 
can be removed entirely from the frame in mere minutes—simply 
by removing screws. Mullion is furnished drilled and tapped for 
Von Duprin strikes. Standard finish is maroon bronze. Brushed 
aluminum is available on special order. For specifications and full 
details, ask your Von Duprin Representative, or write direct. 





The line of Von Duprin Exit Devices and auxiliary hardware in- 
cludes everything for the complete exit installation, engineered to 
work together in design, safety and mechanical 
harmony. 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION 

INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Heavy Duty Ranges 


Restaurant Ranges 


Means Even Greater 
Strength, Makes Sag- 
ging Impossible in 
Famous Restaurant 
Range Line! 


It’s another first by Garland, Another 
step which makes the Garland line 
even more modern, super-sturdy, per- 
fect for your needs. New Garland all- 
weld construction is standard on all 
restaurant models, 


All-weld construction is a new pre- 
cision method of welding the entire 
range body. This is a process compa- 
rable to that which gives such great 
strength and durability to aircraft and 
automobiles. 


Count on maximum efficiency . . 
steady, even, easily-controlled temper- 
atures when cooking with a Garland. 
Count on maximum utility . . . broil- 
ing, baking, roasting, griddle frying 
all at one time if you wish, Count on 
the greatest dependability and length 
of service known to the industry. 
Available in standard black- Japan 
finish, new Garland granite gray, or 
stainless steel. See your nearest food 
service equipment dealer or write us 
for information. 





COMMERCIAL 


GAS 
RANGES 


Broiler-Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers 





Broiler-Griddles * Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles * Dinette Ranges 
DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 











SPECIAL SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
MANY SCHOOLS TQUIPPED 
WITH LUDMAN WINDOWS... 


Booker High School 

Sarasota, Fla 

Clerkstown Junior-Senior High 
Clarkstown, N. Y. 

Texas State University 

(Dormitory Group) 

Houston, Texas 

MacArthur Gymnasium 
Beaumont, Texas 

Oak View Schocl 

High Point, N.C. 

Yonkers Junior-Senior High 
Yonkers, N.Y 

University of California 

(Physical Education Bidg.) 

Riverside, Calif. 

Evansdale Elementary 
Evansdale, lowa 

Wilison & Ensien Schools 
Modesto, Colif 

Morrisonville School Addition 
Morrisonville, ill. 

Ojus Elementary School Addition 
Dade County, Fia. 

Forsyth Grade School 
Forsyth, iil 

Conzolidated High, District 4 
Knappoa, Ore. 

Nashua School Addition 
Nashua, lowe 

St. Mary's School & Convent 
Rhinelander, Wisc. 

Pleasant Valiey Township 
Bettendorf, lowa 
Herbert Hoover School 

Mason City, lowe 

Glenwood Elementary 

Ada, Okla 

Franklin Sherman School 
McLeon, lowa 

Dorsey Junior High 
Miami, Fla 





UDMAN 





THE TREND 


1S TO AWNING 


give performance 
like this! 


And what performance! Ludman Auto-Lok windows give you complete , 











all-weather window ventilation control! They open widest .. . 


close tightest. They seal shut ten times tighter than generally accepted 


stondards, Each vent locks automatically at all four corners when 


closed. They help air-conditioning and heating equipment to operate 


more efficiently. And equipped with the exclusive Ludman Control-Bar, 


Ludman windows are the simplest, safest, easiest of all school 


windows to operate! They are made to withstand the severest kind 


of classroom abuse and give a life-time of trouble-free performance! 



















































LUDMAN 
Cxpdualion, 


Box 4541 Dept., 


LEADS 





NS-7, Miami, Florida 





THE wortuonD 


A: CONTROL-BAR 
. .» Another Ludman first! 


It's the simplest, safest operating 





device ever designed! So 


little effort is required, even a 


child con operate it. No 
Bharat . 





e...no 
ever 


B: SAFETY-LOCK 


. an improved locking 
feature that securely locks 
the bottom vent. 





winodow 
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Over the years it's the least 
expensive window to use. 
No maintenance required 

Reduces heating costs 
Write for descriptive catalog. 








ENGINEERING 


















Draft-free comfort guaranteed with 


NESBITT WIND-O-LINE SYNCRETIZERS 





ot 


Below is the Nesbitt WindeO+Line “package” —unit ven- 
tilator, with finned-tube radiation extending to either side, 
and matching storage cabinets. Enlarged section shows 
construction details of finned-tube radiation. For complete 
data on this and other school ventilating equipment, con- 
sult your nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


Here’s the sure cure for icy downdrafts from large window 
areas. It is the attractive Nesbitt heating and ventilating 
unit shown along the outside wall. This Nesbitt WindsOe« 
Line syncretizer provides a blanket of heat the length of 
window areas—insuring that all students are pleasantly 
comfortable, regardless of outside temperatures. 


your esr uy AMERICAN © BLOWER venrtSaZNS a2 ener 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan © CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Division of American Rapiaror & Standard Sanitary corronation 
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HERE’S HELP 


for your engineer-recruitment problem 


Engineers’ Joint Council and The Advertising 
Council offer free, expert help to advertisers 


promoting engineering as a career. 17 Send for this Free campaign guide 


The bookl duced h xd by The Ad Ge eens 
‘he booklet reproduced here was prepared by The Adver- | & 
tising Council in cooperation with the Engineers’ Joint 6g THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
Council to help you make your advertising work most *."-y) for the 
effectively in recruiting engineers for the future. ‘9 ENGINEERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
1. It tells you what the problem is and the impor- : 
tant part you can play in solving it. 


2. It outlines the advantages of an engineering ca- 
reer to help your company develop advertising § COUPON! 
appeals. oon S 
It informs you as to the current activities of in- 
dustry in the education and recruitment of en- 
gineers. 

It offers specific suggestions as to what you can 
do (from present manpower). 

5. It provides material that you can use in your 
own local and national programs. 

Many advertisers are using this booklet today. They say 
that it helps in orienting their engineer-recruitment ad- 
vertising to industry-wide recruitment programs. 


The Advertising Council, Inc. 
25 West 45 Street 
New York 36, New York 


r 

! 

, eo 

| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 

} “How your company can help promote engineering 
as a career.” 

NAME: 

| POSITION OR TITLE: 

| COMPANY: 

L 


ADDRESS: 


ee | 
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@ Upper right photo shows main floor and balcony seats open to 
accommodate capacity audience. Above photo shows seats closed to recover all 
available floor and balcony space for class use. The other side of gym is 
similarly equipped with Medart Seats. Here is convincing evidence that a 

gym built to seat thousands of spectators need be but slightly larger than 

one with no seating at all—a tremendous saving in cost! 


(1) Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are easily opened of 
closed in a few minutes. Only Medart has the 


Long Beach City 
College Gym, 
Long Beach, Calif. amen 


Nt Wh RES “AAG 


REEESCORIC 
GYM; SEATS 


Meaart Telescopic Gym Seats* make possible huge reductions in 
building costs by saving the usual ‘“‘wasted” floor area required for 
fixed seating. Open, they provide in a few minutes maximum safe 
and comfortable seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. 
Closed, they free almost every foot of floor space for daily class use. 
And the cost is far less than knockdown or built-in seats. 


Medart Seat sections, using a slbsupperts steel understructure, 
will safely carry loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each 
seat board, foot board and riser is supported by steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it belongs. Auto- 
matic retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect floors during open- 
ing and closing of seats. 


Versatile design permits the use of one or more rows as needed. The 
“Floating Motion” principle provides for easy opening and easy 
closing. These and the many other features in Medart Seats cost no 
more but promise extra savings in long service and lower upkeep. 


Sead For Catalog 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seots are fully protected by U. S, Patents, 


easy-operating ‘Floating Motion” principle. F R ED M EDA W T PR OD U cTs ’ i N C. SHiton ta meee 


(2) Here are Medart Seats closed in below-the-balcony Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 2 - 
nysiel Theropy 


recess. Note how much floor area can be recovered Telescopic 
when seats are not required. Gym Seats 
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Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football P 
Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 
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DURABILITY 


and 


STRENGTH 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


v//, > EASY TO SET-UP 


ON or OFF STAGE 
PORTABLE , 


FOLDING STANDS 


AL ee. 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 


























vr, IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
pr AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 


ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 





TUBULAR @ 
STEEL LEGS 


on a stage furnished 
by GREAT WESTERN 


She doesn’t have to worry 
about her critics, because 
she’s “their little girl.” 
But the same parent aud- 
ience won't be so easy in 
judging your stage equip- 
ment. Let Great Western 
furnish you with the best. 
Everything for the stage 
cs scenery, curtains, 
lighting, draperies, rig- 
ging, etc. 


Write Today For Your Great Western Catalog 


easton Stage Equipment Co. 


Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 














No, 1400 Desk Nu. 1400 Chai 
26° Size 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY “ NORTH CAROLINA 
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Photocopies in SECONDS! 


IN OFFICE, CLASSROOM OR LABORATORY 
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With Remington Rand photocopying equipment you 
make clear, 100% accurate copies—eliminate time- 
consuming, costly proofreading and correcting. 

Photocopy record transcripts, student histories, bul- 
letins, memos, instruction sheets for classes, sketches 
for experiments—and other papers whether they are 
written, printed or drawn. 

Anyone can operate the equipment without previ- 
ous photographic experience. No darkroom nor its 
cumbersome, costly accessories is needed. Expose and 
develop in ordinary lighting .. . right in your office, 
classroom or laboratory. 


LOW-COST PORTAGRAPH FOR EXPOSING 


The machine illustrated at left below quickly exposes 
the negative contact print of your original on sensi- 
tized paper. Automatic timer controls the exposure. 
Portagraph can handle pages from a pamphlet or mag- 
azine spread open. Pre-cut Portagraph paper in 
standard sizes saves you money. 


TRANSCOPY —FOR DEVELOPING & PRINTING 
(machine below right) 

Here is the ideal companion to Portagraph or your con- 
tact printer. In seconds Transcopy develops and prints 
the photographic paper immediately after exposure on 
the Portagraph. You get a finished, photo-exact positive 
copy of your original. With small-sized Portagraph, 
Transcopy oflers the lowest equipment cost. Transcopy 
is offered in two sizes: 

Catalog No. Throat Dimensions 

Width Length Width Height 


G5 - 19%’ 7%" 5%" 
G6 1414" 26%" 7%" 5%" 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Remington. Frand 


Room 2947, 315 Fourth Avenue 
| New York 10, N. Y 


| Please send me the free booklet —“New Remington 
| Rand Transcopy,” P-334 on Transcopy used with 
| Portagraph 


Name 
Position 
Firm 
Address 


City 





Which of these 


LUVEX°® fixtures 


fits your 
school lighting 
needs better? 


Perhaps you prefer the 4-foot Luvex units, 
designed to use the popular new 40-watt 
RAPID START Fluorescent lamps. 

Or maybe your choice is the long, graceful 
8-foot LUVEX for 75-watt instant starting 
Slimline lamps. 

You may find LUVEX with standard 35°- 
25° shielding suits you best—or you may 
prefer LUVEX with super-comfortable 
35°-45° shielding. 

Either way, you're choosing the best bal- 
ance of price, performance and permanence 
on the lighting market today. 

Let's be practical. School lighting budgets 
must be carefully controlled, Yet, quality 


40 


On the average, A LUVEX 
unit is bought and 

installed every 5 minutes 
of every working day 


of the year. 





lighting is so vitally important you can’t 
buy fixtures simply because they're cheap. 
That puts a premium on a fixture that 
guarantees best lighting results—but with 
a price tag that stays within your budget. 
No other fixture excels the LUVEX in 
meeting these school lighting demands. 
Wherever LUVEX has been selected— 
(and LUVEX installations range from 
single classrooms to entire school systems ) 
—school people are unanimous in their 
approval of the job LUVEX is doing for 
them. 

Before you make any decision about your 
own school lighting, may we please arrange 








to put you in touch with other school of- 
ficials who have selected LUVEX lighting? 
We think you'll be interested to know why 
they’re glad they did. Write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 

325 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


a ighling SOM UM 
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Looking Forward 


Just Another Committee? 
HAT kind of advisory committee on education can 
best serve the newly created Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare? 

In submitting his Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 to 
Congress, President Eisenhower proposed that “there should 
be in the department an advisory committee on education, 
made up of persons chosen by the secretary from outside 
the federal government, which would advise the secretary 
with respect to the educational programs of the depart- 
ment.” Such a committee, he said, “will help ensure the 
maintenance of responsibility for the public educational 
system in state and local governments while preserving 
the national interest through appropriate federal action.” 

Advisory committees can be a great help or no help. 
They can exert leadership and influence, or they can de- 
generate into a nuisance or a whitewash. 

The right kind of advisory committee for the new de- 
partment, as recommended by eight national education 
groups in this country, would consist of nine appointed 
members serving overlapping terms of five years. Appoint- 
ments would be made by the secretary of the department. 

Opinions differ somewhat among these national groups 
as to whether the committee should be composed entirely 
of laymen or of five laymen and four professional educa- 
tors. In either case, the chairman should be a layman. 

Supporting this general plan for a Committee of Nine 
are the A.A.S.A., the American Council on Education, the 
American Vocational Association, and the national organ- 
izations of school boards, chief state school officers, secon- 
dary school principals, P.T.A., and land-grant colleges and 
universities. 

To these groups the new secretary, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, wrote in mid-April: “We are currently drafting 
legislation that will permit the establishment of the com- 
mittee, and I want you to know that | will confer with you 
and other educators before this legislation is forwarded 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the White House for clear- 
ance and transmittal to the Congress for introduction.” 

The latest reports from the Capitol are that the bill 
is still being drafted by the legal department. Any further 
shaping of the bill probably awaits the appointment of the 
next U.S. commissioner of education. 

Hope for independent status for the Office of Education 
went glimmering when the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare was formed. The proposed advisory com- 
mittee, with its statutory status, is needed to give the Office 
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of Education a nonpartisan position of leadership, This as- 
sumes, of course, that individuals appointed to the commit- 
tee would be laymen and professional educators of nation- 
ally recognized competencies, regardless of their political 
affiliations or the state in which they vote. 


Biggest Business, Poorest Pay 

HETHER the chief 

make recommendations to his board concerning 
his own salary is a knotty problem, but certainly it is ethical 
for school board members to study what has happened to 
the salary of the school superintendent in the last 23 years. 
They will find new facts in the N.E.A. Research Bulletin 


school administrator should 


for April. 

Gleaned from that valuable study is the following table 
comparing increases in the salaries of classroom teachers 
and superintendents. Note that compensation for teachers 
has increased from 100 to 150 per cent while additional 
remuneration for superintendents has dragged along, 22 to 
70 per cent. Since 1930, salary increases for both were: 





SUPTS. 


21.7%, 
43.3 
52.3 
56.4 
62.2 
69.5 


TEACHERS 


98.8%, 

96.0 
121.5 
132.9 


SIZE OF DISTRICT 


Over 500,000 population 
100,000 to 500,000 
30,000 to 100,000 

10,000 to 30,000 

5,000 to 10,000 134.4 
2,500 to 5,000 150.6 


The N.E.A. report observes that one major trend during 
the last 20 years has been “the closing of a gap which ex- 
isted in 1930-31 between the median salaries of classroom 
teachers and administrators.” A more apt statement would 
be that salaries of the teacher increased somewhat in ad- 
justment to the decreased purchasing power of the dollar 
while at the same time school boards sat on the salary con- 





tract of the administrator. 

Of course, the classroom teacher deserves these increases, 
and much more, but school boards are “penny wise and 
pound foolish” when they try to balance the budget by buy- 
ing cheap administration. 

However, the difficulty often is the attitude of the teacher 
rather than that of the school board. A case in point is con- 
tained in a news story from a small industrial town in 
Michigan. A group of teachers there objected to a $500 
raise in the superintendent's salary, comparing it to the 
across-the-board $100 raise that would give the teachers 
an average salary of more than $4000. The superintendent's 


4i 














salary would have gone to $8000, which is less than the 
salary of the superintendents in neighboring towns of simi- 
lar size. The additional raise for the superintendent repre- 
sented less than $8 per teacher. 

When will teachers learn that they can’t improve their 
own status by demanding the underpayment of administra- 
tors? The amount of additional funds needed for hiring 
the best administration available is a small part of a total 
school budget; yet it may be the means of getting or hold- 
ing leadership that will spur the whole community to much 
greater support of public education and, eventually, much 
higher salaries for teachers. 

Just how much do superintendents receive these days, 
and how does this compensation compare with salaries 
paid chief administrators in business and industry? Taken 
also from the N.E.A. report is this table showing median 
salaries in 1952-53 for superintendents in districts of more 
than 30,000 population: 


ARITHMETIC MEAN 


SIZE OF DISTRICT MEDIAN SALARIES 


Over 500,000 $ 18,382 $ 19,706 
100,000 to 500,000 13,000 12,998 
30,000 to 100,000 10,290 10,508 


Let's compare the salaries of the superintendents for 
the two largest school districts, New York and Chicago, 
with the compensation paid executives by some business 
organizations having comparable budgets. 

Packard Motor Car Company, for example, had a con- 
solidated income for the 1952 fiscal year of $234,538,343. 
This is about $15,000,000 less than the total operating 
budget for the New York City school system. During 1952 
the aggregate remuneration to the chairman of the Packard 
board was $100,000 and to the president and general 
manager, $93,750. Compare this with the highest salary 
paid any school superintendent in the United States, $32,- 
500 to the New York superintendent. 

The comparisons are even more exaggerated when 
made between the Chicago public school system and some 
of the outstanding producers of movies. The consolidated 
earnings of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation for 
the year 1952 were $99,820,492. This is only 80 per cent 
as large as the operating budget of $125,000,000 for 
Chicago's public schools. Now look at the salaries paid 
chief executives for Twentieth Century-Fox. In fees and 
commissions for 52 weeks in 1952, the president was paid 
$246,760, and the vice president in charge of production 
received $260,000. The highest salary paid in the Chicago 
school system was $30,000 to its general superintendent. 

Another amusement organization, United Paramount 
Theatres, Inc., had an income in 1952 of $121,569,515, 
approximating rather closely the operating budget for 
Chicago's public schools. Its president was paid $184,000; 
the president of a subsidiary, $150,000, and six other 
executives received annual salaries averaging $51,440. 

But, you say, these high salaries don't mean so much 
because the greater portion of them go back to the United 
States government in the form of income tax. However, 
there are other angles. Nearly all of these companies set 
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up pension plans, with annuities that equal the total annual 
salary of the school administrator. In a number of cases 
there are stock option plans that enable the business 
administrator to realize substantial profits. 

It was the president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Charles R. Sligh Jr., who recently said: 

“Education is the biggest business in America. It has 
the largest number of owners, the most extensive and 
costly plant, and utilizes the most valuable raw material. 
It has the greatest number of operators. It employs our 
greatest investment in money and time, with the exception 
of national defense. Its product has the greatest influence 
on both America and the world.” 

If looked upon only from the point of view of business 
efficiency and economy, it would appear that the big busi- 
ness of public school operation warrants a much higher 
rate of compensation in order to attract the nation’s most 
capable men and women as its chief administrators. 






A Degree of Success 


G;™ me a superintendent with lots of experience and 
common sense, and you can have your Ph.D.'s.” 

This cynical phrase of bygone days doesn’t make sense 
to the board of education for Chicago’s public schools. 
In the difficult assignment of seeking a successor for 
Herold C. Hunt (who leaves September 1 to become the 
Charles W. Eliot professor of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity) the Chicago board unanimously agreed upon 
three qualifications that his successor must possess. 

The first of these was the stipulation that the general 
superintendent of Chicago public schools must have an 
earned doctoral degree. And this emphasis upon the im- 
portance of a Ph.D. does not come from a panel of 
educational theorists, but from 11 practical and realistic 
laymen, namely, one financier, two lawyers, two labor 
leaders, two businessmen, one physician, one educator, and 
two women who are prominent social and civic leaders. 

Yes, sir! If you want to keep moving ahead in school 
administration, better buckle down and get that doctor's 
degree pronto! 


The Forgotten Amendment 


ONGRESSIONAL 

American” activities have turned down the proposal of 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam that suspected individuals be 
permitted to submit evidence in their own defense. 

Have the committees forgotten Article VI of the Bill 
of Rights? This original amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that “the accused shall 
enjoy the right ... to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.” 

Is self-defense “un-American” now? 


“ We Lotter 
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committees investigating “un 























OLLOWING the recent atomic 

explosion at Yucca Flats, Nev., an 
executive who was present as an ob- 
server remarked thoughtfully, “It's the 
same kind of treatment we get every 
day: blast, heat, pressure—and at 
times radiation, too!” 

This is not so far from the truth 
as it might seem; the modern school 
administrator finds himself under pres- 
sure much of the time. Disturbing 
evidence of this is the increasing num- 
ber of administrators, often fairly 
young men, who develop heart dis- 
ease and die during their most pro- 
ductive years. The problem is one 
of survival under pressure. 

One of the commonest causes of 
the kind of heart disease that kills 
many executives is high blood pressure, 
or hypertension. High blood pressure 
is likely to occur when a person is 
subjected to too much stress, overeats, 
overexercises, drives himself too hard 
or fails to get necessary rest. The 
exact cause of hypertension is un- 
known, but it is known that emo- 
tional tension and overindulgence in 
work, food and exercise make high 
blood pressure worse. 
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HAROLD C, LUETH, M.D. 


Thus an important problem facing 
the executive today is how to live 
effectively with his emotions. As long 
as there are people, he must deal with 
them and their own emotional prob- 
lems. An important first step is to 
recognize that emotional reactions will 
arise inevitably as a part of the day's 
work. Anger, frustration, worry, jeal- 
ousy and anxiety will develop—both in 
the administrator and in those with 
whom he must work. Minor displays 
of these reactions over inconsequen- 
tial matters are not serious. Often 
they are dismissed with humorous 
remarks: “Joe got out of the wrong 
side of bed this morning,” or “Mrs. 
Carter must have burned the bacon 
and eggs for Paul.” 

In more serious matters the same 
mechanisms are at work, and control 
of the emotions becomes difficult. Our 
emotions stimulate us to achieve- 
ment and allow for expression of the 
ego. It is only when they become too 
aggressive or too demanding that they 
lead to serious conflicts with others. 
In our present highly compartmen- 
talized social structure, the problem 
is to allow expressions of the emo- 
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tions in certain areas and to control 
them in others. Thus it is tolerable 
to get angry occasionally at the golf 
caddy or taxi driver but never eco- 
nomically or socially acceptable to 
display anger at the board president. 

Attempts must be made to find 
some systematic and beneficial outlet 
for the emotions. Athletics often com- 
bine the opportunity for physical exer- 
cise and an emotional outlet. Use of 
the larger muscle groups, as in golf, 
bowling, hiking or tennis, is an ideal 
way to discharge some of the pent-up 
emotional stresses. 

Care must be exercised, however, 
that the opportunity for athletics is 
not seized with such a demanding 
and avid urge that new tensions arise. 
It is of little value to leave the con- 
ference table, with its many problems 
and anxieties, only to plunge into the 
golf club’s handicap match and carry 
as much tension to the green as was 
brought from the office. Moderation 
and ease of effort should be the objec- 
tives. 

Here is another valuable rule: Dur- 
ing the calmer moments of the day, 
we should try to analyze and under- 
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stand the reasons for any emotional 
outbursts that may have occurred— 
our own as well as others’. If possible, 
we must put ourself in the shoes of 
the other person. At times the severity 
of the other person's anger may be 
baffling, until it is realized that a 
course of action or conversation may 
threaten the existence or importance 
of the person involved. Merely tell- 
ing such a person not to worry about 
it is as ineffective as it is meaningless. 
A great deal of patience and under- 
standing on the part of the executive 
may be required until the underlying 
mechanisms are apparent. Unless there 
is some tangible reason for a display 
of anger and unless this is something 
which it is possible to change, passive 
listening is about as far as an execu- 
tive should go, More than that may 
multiply trouble without offering any 
hope of remedying the situation. 


NEW LIGHT SHED 

Another useful method is to talk 
about such an affair with a friend. 
This often helps one to reconstruct 
the whole situation, and it may shed 
new light on the problem. Frequently 
it serves to diminish emotional ten- 
sions and prevent future outbreaks. 

Overexertion — another cause of 
hypertension and heart disease—may 
take many forms, including overwork 
and too strenuous play. Many people 
with hypertension drive themselves to 
attain set goals. By their very nature, 
persons of this type tend to play 
hard as well as work hard. While i 
is important that people with high 
blood pressure have some diversional 
activities, the family doctor is in the 
best position to advise the kind and 
amount of exercise to be taken. 

All forms of exercise, however, 
should be taken in a relaxed, non- 
competitive manner by those more 
than 35 or 40 years old. The kind of 
exercise should be well within the 
physical tolerance of the individual 
so that undue breathlessness and rapid 
heart action are avoided, Exercise 
should be taken in amounts that will 
permit a sense of well-being after the 
exercise, but not fatigue or exhaus- 
tion, With the assistance of the fam- 
ily doctor and by careful self-observa- 
tion, executives with a tendency toward 
hypertension can find mild forms of 
exercise beneficial. 

Rest is an important feature in the 
life of the hypertensive executive. Two 
periods of rest daily are desirable. 
Whenever possible, it is well to take 
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a short nap or rest at noon and a 
longer period before the evening meal. 
A definite schedule of rest periods 
should be planned and followed as 
closely as possible. Early risers should 
get to bed early in the evening, and 
those who like to rise later in the 
morning should not stay up too late. 

Moderation in dietary affairs is also 
important. There is little justification 
for excluding meat or other items of 
food, salt or water from the diet. The 
important thing is to eat a well bal- 
anced diet and avoid obesity. All 
those with any tendency toward over- 
weight should scrupulously observe the 
rule of “one serving only.” 

Tea, coffee and alcohol do not cause 
high blood pressure. Any of these 
may be taken, provided they do not 
interfere with vest or cause undue 
stimulation. If alcohol is used, it 
should be taken in small quantities, 
as one or two cocktails before supper 
tend to increase the appetite and thus 
lead to overeating. 

To understand why the executive or 
administrator must follow definite 
rules in order to survive under pres- 
sure, we must know something of the 
origins of high blood pressure and the 
conditions that are likely to accom- 
pany it or result from it. 

Everyone has watched a dog ap- 
proach a cat and seen the cat arch its 
back, tense its paws and hiss menac- 
ingly as it stands ready to fight. If 
the cat's blood pressure were to be 
measured, it would be found consider- 
ably above normal. The heart rate is 
increased, the pupils of the eyes are 
dilated, and muscles tense following 
the discharge of secretion from the 
adrenal glands as the result of fright. 


SPECIAL STUDIES MADE 

Dr. Hans Seyle of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Quebec, has made spe- 
cial studies of animals subjected to 
fright, cold, infection and other pain- 
ful conditions. His experiments clearly 
show that any animal under these 
conditions reacts at first by increasing 
the activity of the glands of internal 
secretion, including the adrenals, pitu- 
itary, thyroid, sex glands, and others, 
and this results in a physiological re- 
action like that of the cat in fright. 
After repeated exposures, the reaction 
is intensified so that it becomes more 
marked. Later, it gets progressively 
less apparent, until finally no reaction 
is seen. The latter condition is one 
of exhaustion of the glands, and its 
effects may be serious. 


Dr. Seyle was impressed with the 
uniformity of the pattern or response, 
and he aptly called it the “stress phe- 
nomenon” or the “adaptive reaction” 
or syndrome. He felt it was a nearly 
universal response to an unfavorable 
environmental situation. 

High blood pressure or hypertension 
is made worse by strong emotional 
reactions. Emotions also place addi- 
tional strain on the heart by speeding 
up its rate and thus not permitting 
it the amount of rest that it needs. 
In patients with high blood pressure, 
there is nearly always a certain amount 
of thickening of the blood vessels. 
As long as there are few changes in 
the blood vessels and the blood pres- 
sure is not too high, a person can 
tolerate the conditions for years with- 
out ill effects. When the vessels be- 
come thicker, less elastic, and more 
rigid, however, they are also more 
susceptible to the effects of high blood 
pressure. In such instances the danger 
from actual rupture or tearing of the 
vessel, with resulting hemorrhage, is 
more prevalent, and the likelihood of 
clotting or thrombosis is greater. 


CAUSE NOT KNOWN 

The precise cause of hypertension is 
not known. Many theories have been 
advanced, including: too much salt, 
too much red meat, too much pres- 
sure in daily work, and the existence 
of long standing infection. There is 
also fairly convincing evidence that 
heredity plays a part in the transmis- 
sion of high blood pressure. It is 
well known, for example, that some 
families have many deaths from 
“strokes,” coronary thrombosis, and 
heart failure. Anyone with a family 
history of this kind should be certain 
to have regular physical examinations. 

At present the most likely theory 
of the cause of hypertension is that 
the blood vessels of the kidneys are 
affected, producing substances that 
cause further constriction of the kid- 
ney blood vessels and more liberation 
of angiotonin. Some authorities believe 
that angiotonin causes blood vessels 
all through the body to contract, thus 
increasing the work of the heart in its 
attempt to force blood to the various 
organs and parts of the body. After 
a long time, the heart, and especially 
the blood vessels, will respond to the 
increased blood pressure by thickening 
or arteriosclerosis. 

Other factors are also at work. There 
is considerable evidence which shows 
that nervous tension or anxiety in 
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some people makes high blood pres- 
sure worse. It is common knowledge, 
for example, that when certain people 
get emotionally disturbed they have 
a flushing of the face and a rise in 
blood pressure. 

Rises in blood pressure put additional 
strains on the blood vessels and may 
result in mild tears of the inner or 
middle layers of the blood vessels. 
The middle layer, with its elastic 
fiber, is often damaged by this course 
of events, and springy or rubber-like 
blood vessels are replaced by hard, firm 
rigid tubes. More pressure is required 
to force the blood through a rigid set 
of pipes than through soft, elastic 
tubes that help move the blood along. 
Thus a vicious cycle is begun that 
gets progressively worse with time: 
Hardening of the arteries or arterio- 
sclerosis may make hypertension worse, 
and hypertension makes arterioscler- 
osis worse. In either event, emotional 
reactions increase blood pressure and 
accentuate the likelihood of hemor- 
rhage or thrombosis. 


CHIEF DANGERS 

Hemorrhage, thrombosis and heart 
failure are the chief dangers of high 
blood pressure. Hemorrhage is a sud- 
den flow of blood from the vessels to 
the surrounding parts. Normally, blood 
flows through a closed system of tubes 
in an endless cycle from the heart to 
the body tissues to the veins to the 
heart, then through the lungs to the 
heart again, and so on to the tissues. 

Whenever a blood vessel is cut or 
split, blood flows to the surrounding 
tissues. If blood flows to the muscles 
after a sudden blow to an arm or leg, 
for example, a black and blue spot 
develops—the kind of bruise with 
which nearly everyone is familiar. 
More sensitive and delicate organs, 
such as the eye, the brain, the kidney, 
and the heart, do not tolerate a flow 
of blood from a hemorrhage so read- 
ily. For example, a tear in a medium- 
sized blood vessel in the brain may 
permit a sudden flow of blood that is 
damaging to the brain tissue, as though 
a garden hose were suddenly directed 
against freshly turned earth. This kind 
of accident is popularly known as a 
“stroke.” 

Fortunately, these tears or hemor- 
rhages occur only in a small percent- 
age of patients with high blood pres- 
sure. Sometimes persons are said to 
have had mild strokes and to have 
recovered completely. Usually such 
people have actually had short periods 
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during which the blood flow was cut 
off by a contraction or spasm of the 
vessel. After a short time, the vessel 
has relaxed and permitted the free 
flow of blood again. In these instances 
there was not a hemorrhage, as no 
blood left the blood vessels, and no 
tissues were permanently damaged. 
For convenience, and because of its 
broad similarity to some aspects of 
hemorrhage, physicians often use the 
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term “light stroke” in explaining this 
condition to patient and family. 

Thrombosis, or clots formed in the 
diseased arteries, is a Commoner com- 
plication. Blood is an aggregate of 
different cells and chemicals; normally 
it is a fluid as long as it is within 
the blood vessels, but when it escapes 
from the vessels it forms a hard clot. 

In arteriosclerosis, or hardening of 
the arteries, the size of the tube within 
the vessels is reduced. This tends to 
predispose toward the formation of 
a clot. As the pressure becomes higher 
the blood flow to the parts is main- 
tained satisfactorily, but when there 
are reductions in blood pressure for 
any reason the blood flow is reduced 
and the tendency to thrombosis or clot 
formation is increased. 

A clot in the blood vessels is like 
a plug in a pipe; it stops blood flow 
to the distant parts. The real danger 
of thrombosis is that organs and tis- 
sucs that need to be supplied with 
blood find themselves with reduced 
nourishment. In a number of organs 
in the body there is a system of auxil- 
iary blood vessels, much like alternate 
roads beside the main highway. When 
thrombosis occurs, it then becomes a 
problem of how rapidly these auxiliary 
or collateral vessels can enlarge to take 
over the job of providing nourishment 


to the part. In the case of the brain, 
kidney and heart, only a limited collat- 
eral system of blood vessels is present; 
hence thrombosis of the larger vessels 
to these organs is seriously damaging. 

Heart failure is the third important 
complication of high blood pressure. 
Normally there is a large reserve 
strength in the heart muscle that will 
permit it to carry on its activities for 
a long period of time. When the 
heart is required to maintain a much 
higher pressure than is normal, how- 
ever, it follows that more work is 
required, Thus hypertension may lead 
to an earlier exhaustion of the re- 
serves of the heart. When this hap- 
pens, the heart fails to pump blood 
efhciently; before long, the blood flow 
in the arteries is slower, and the flow 
in the veins much slower. A sluggish 
flow in the veins predisposes to the 
formation of fluids in the tissues—the 
condition known as edema or dropsy. 
At the same time, the slower flow of 
blood through the lungs does not 
permit the normal exchange of car- 
bon dioxide and oxygen, and a state 
of breathlessness develops. 

In the normal, healthy human being, 
the changes that bring on these condi- 
tions do not occur until, with ad- 
vancing age, the arteries become more 
rigid and blood pressure gradually 
increases. Under the nervous strains 
and emotional pressures of modern 
life, however—and this seems to be 
especially true of those with heavy 
executive and administrative responsi- 
bilities—these processes may be greatly 
speeded up, so that it is not un- 
common for us to read of executives 
in their early forties succumbing to 
strokes, thrombosis or heart fai'ure. 


LEARN TO LIVE WITH JOB 

To guard against this possibility, 
the executive must learn how to live 
with a high pressure job and survive. 
It is when an executive accepts and 
responds to the pressures and aggres- 
sive drives of others that fear, frus- 
tration and anxiety develop. Usually 
it is only when a person attempts 
to achieve more than he is able, or 
more than the system will permit, 
that frustration develops. The admin- 
istrator should study himself to see 
that he does not fall into this group. 
Many years ago Sir William Osler, 
an eminent physician, gave his stu- 
dents the following advice: “Do to- 
day's work well and let tomorrow take 
care of itself.” It is still the best rule 
for a long and productive life. 





FACTS and FEARS 


about the COMICS 


HE comic book has been a center 
of controversy for quite some time. 
Perhaps it will surprise the reader to 
know that about one billion comics 
are published every year. This is true 
in spite of some recent setbacks result- 
ing from the effects of television on 
reading habits 
The tremendous demand for comics 
has disturbed many people because 
what once was a pleasant and innocent 
plaything for children has now be- 
come a major problem. Governors, 
legislators, parents and professional 
educators find themselves in a. still 
growing debate over the reputed psy- 
chological menace to millions of chil- 
dren, a threat that seems to lurk be- 
tween the covers of many comic books. 
Some zealous experts demand that 
these booklets be outlawed. Consider- 
ing the widespread demand for the 
controversial comics, such a move 
might well result in a new source of 
revenue for enterprising citizens inter- 
ested in bootlegging or black-market- 
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ing the “hot goods.” Others have called 
for some kind of censorship. This, 
too, smacks of authoritarian methods 
and of other undesirable consequences. 


FEAR DELINQUENCY EFFECTS 

Before discussing our belief that 
the harmful influence of the comics 
has been overrated, let us give some 
attention to the thinking that has led 
to objections to them, Many persons 
concerned with juvenile delinquency 
and problems of mental hygiene be- 
lieve that there is a direct relationship 
between the reading of undesirable 
literature and improper behavior. They 
argue that juvenile delinquency fre- 
quently occurs alongside of excessive 
comic book reading. They feel that 
the continuous stress on the excite- 
ment and glamour of crime might 
poison the thoughts and emotions of 
children, and, in certain cases, might 
cause them to become delinquents. 

For this reason many groups have 
marshalled their forces in an attempt 


to weaken the lure of the comics 
through recommending various forms 
of censorship. They believe that co- 
ercive measures can eliminate those 
comic book features that stir and 
stimulate delinquency. 

The other major reason for the 
attack on comic books stems from 
child rearing practices that are deeply 
rooted in our American culture. 
“Bringing up of children” has long 
emphasized self-control and the impor- 
tance of putting a tight clamp on 
socially undesirable impulses, such as 
sex curiosity or hostile aggression. 
Indeed, many comic books seem to 
allow the expression and indulgence 
of those sexual or aggressive fantasies 
that are almost continually suppressed 
by adults as uncivilized and improper. 

In other words, our American edu- 
cation atempts to establish in our 
children principles of morality, of 
self-control, and self-discipline. At 
the same time it must cope with a 
blasphemous doctrine which, in the 
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Reading habits of approximately 300 
pupils of three public schools in 

New York City were studied as a basis 
for some of the conclusions expressed in 
this article. The study was made 

in connection with research activities 
for the New School for Social Research 
in New York. The author had access to 
privileged information, such as court 
records; consequently the exact locale 
of the study is not revealed 
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form of illustrated booklets, glorifies 
primitive desires and arouses wishes 
for revenge, aggression and sexuality. 
Worse still, these urges, once sufh- 
ciently aroused, might actually be prac- 
ticed. With this in mind it is easier to 
understand why so many responsible 
adults are irritated about comic book 
reading. 

The danger seems to be great. It 
is of crucial importance to find out 
whether comic book reading really has 
the feared dire outcome. 


THREE GROUPS STUDIED 

To answer the question as to whether 
the reading of comics actually results 
in antisocial behavior the following 
experiment was made recently. Nearly 
260 city boys of average intelligence 
and between the ages of 12 and 13 
were closely investigated as to their 
reading habits and interests. From 
this large group three groups of 25 
boys each were formed. One group 
showed highest interest in comics; 
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another group showed lowest inter- 
est; the third group was composed of 
boys who rated highest in the ability 
to size up whatever they read. 

The question was which of these 
groups of children would show great- 
est maladjustment in terms of delin- 
quency or other misbehavior. Infor- 
mation on juvenile delinquency and 
data regarding school attendance, con- 
duct and performance were examined. 
It was found that those youngsters 
who read comics most frequently and 
with greatest interest were no worse 
than those who read few, if any, comic 
books. However, the boys who showed 
good ability to size up their reading, 
no matter what, seemed to be better 
adjusted than the other youngsters 
were. 


RESULTS MAY SURPRISE 

In order to answer the criticism 
that the ill effects of comic book read- 
ing might depend on the length of 
time over which the booklets are 


read, another study was made. The 
school and court records of the same 
groups of boys were reexamined 18 
months later. The results were the 
same as before. It made no difference 
whether the youngsters read many 
or few comic books because they still 
showed no important difference in 
their behavior. Again, the group of 
boys with the best ability to read with 
critical understanding made a_ better 
adjustment than the others made. 
Obviously, comic book reading had 
no significant influence on the be- 
havior of these children. 

The other finding shows that young- 
sters should be encouraged to think 
for themselves. To do so often means 
a better emotional adjustment. It also 
makes for better citizenship because 
the open-minded, critical citizen in 
our democracy will not easily fall prey 
to authoritarian demagogism. 

Apparently comic book reading in 
itself is not the cause of maladjustment, 
and similar studies with respect to 
the effects of radio and television 
programs confirm the findings. The 
question arises as to how to evaluate 
comics and their influence upon our 
school children. 

One thing seems to be certain: 
Excessive comic book reading can be 
a symptom of maladjustment but it 
is rarely, if ever, its cause. For ex- 
ample, a habitual young thief has been 
found to be an ardent comic book 
reader. Has this reading caused him 
to become a thief? Scarcely! We feel 
safe to say that his reading is a symp- 
tom of a long standing personality 
problem but not the cause of his de- 
linquency. This is true just as we 
know now that alcoholism is a symp- 
tom of an emotional disturbance but 
not its Cause. 

Why, then, is the interest in comic 
books sometimes an indication of 
emotional difficulties? 

The answer to this logical question is 
that many young people feel frus- 
trated and deprived in some way or 
the other. In their fantasy they live 
the life of the comic book heroes or 
villains. In this way they find ersatz 
satisfaction for their needs. We can 
see that it is not the comic book that 
causes the wish to be a big-shot gang- 
ster or tough-tempered tomboy but 
rather the frustrations and troubles 
experienced by these youngsters. Their 
difficulties push them ultimately 
toward all kinds of unhealthy solu- 
tions, such as drinking, excessive 
comic book reading, and other ques- 
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tionable pleasures. In the end they 
may be driven into crime or develop 
mental disorders. 

We must attack delinquency and 
emotional disturbances at their roots. 
Yet we cannot overlook the fact that 
occasionally comics may be the ve- 
hicles of maladjustment. We can 
change the character of many comic 
books in a wholesome fashion; at the 
same time we do not have to remove 
from the books much that makes them 
attractive to our youth. 


TENSION RELIEF TEMPORARY 
Consider the frustrations of a boy, 
who, for some reason, has a hard time 
getting along with his parents and 
teachers. Add to his troubles the fact 
that, unlike his friend Jimmy, he has 
no family car to drive or that he can't 
afford to wear “sharp” clothing like 
Bill's. These adolescent luxuries prob- 
ably could take the edge off his anger 
and conflict with domineering adults. 
Perhaps he picks up a comic book 
to relax from tension. This is what 
he probably will find: A superman 
by a magical movement of his hand, 
by uttering mystic words, or by push- 
ing some -mysterious button achieves 
anything, overcomes everything, and 


all this by doing virtually nothing. 
This makes nice fairy tale reading 
for young children who enjoy a fan- 
tasy world of supernatural creatures. 

However, even for small children, 
and much more so for adolescents, 
comes the hour of awakening. It is 
upsetting to have to switch back sud- 
denly from the fairly tale world to 
the world of reality. Obviously, our 
adolescent will find only temporary 
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relief from his troubles because life 
with superman is brief and futile. In- 
variably, it must make the individual 
feel more frustrated and unhappy than 
before. Therefore, it would be a good 
policy to keep comic book heroes on 
a more realistic level so that the young 
reader need not feel confused by a 
hero whose strength and competence 
he can never achieve. 

Comic books also should change the 
often quite exaggerated stress on indi- 
vidualistic accomplishment. The grow- 
ing citizen in a democracy should 
acquire respect for the hand-in-hand 
working of individuals and groups. 
Comic books should demonstrate situa- 
tions in which people of different so- 
cial, religious or national backgrounds 
are able to work together. They should 
highlight the advantage of participa- 
tion in group activities, and they 
should stress similarities between peo- 
ple rather than their differences. 


PLAY AN AUTHORITARIAN GAME 
Many comic book stories, too, con- 
tain an extremely harsh and punitive 
view with respect to their villains. 
Evil doers usually enjoy the fruits of 
their crimes for long periods (for the 
benefit of the continuation story), al- 


Comic books, even the least de- 
sirable, should not be legally 
banned because forbidden fruit 
is always sweeter. 


though ultimately they are doomed 
and severely punished. Frequently no 
motives for their acts are given but 


the basest and rudest ones. Stories 
of this kind do not frighten a poten- 
tial delinquent. However, they can 
unnecessarily increase the anxiety of 
young people who are worried about 
their minor misdeeds. Moreover, such 
stories tend to blunt the sense of 
justice and the spirit of forgiveness, 


and thus they play the game of authori- 
tarian philosophers. 

Comics should stress the fact that 
even villains can be redeemed and 
forgiven. Before all, children should 
be shown that Jife is not all black and 
all white, not shining hero and black 
villain. They must learn that man 
has evil as well as good drives but 
that he must strive to live up to the 
expectations of his community. 


NEED RATIONAL APPROACH 

Comic books should also discourage 
the impression that in order to reap 
the riches of the world one must be 
either a gang lord or a muscle-man. 
A more optimistic view should be 
given to the possibilities of getting 
wealth and success by reasonable 
means. More stress should be placed 
on rational thinking than on magic 
in dealing with certain problems, be 
it the discovery of a long hidden treas- 
ure or the conquest of the enemy's 
citadel. 

Finally, an esthetic improvement of 
text and illustration is most desirable. 
The rough and shoddy way in which 
many comic strips are presented shows 
little respect for the esthetic needs and 
desires of our youth. There is no de- 
mand for dainty pictures and fastidious 
phrasing, but young people are en- 
titled to enjoy their reading in a clear, 
clean and undistorted fashion. 

Comics are here to stay for quite 
some time. Neither movies, radio nor 
television will replace them. They 
have an entertaining and, potentially, 
an educational value of their own. 
Comics have many faults but their 
damaging influence has been over- 
rated. Official prohibition will not 
solve the problem because legislation 
would be virtually unenforceable. It 
would encourage illegal distribution 
and put a premium on reading the 
least desirable strips just because they 
are “forbidden fruit.” Neither will 
censorship improve the state of affairs, 
quite apart from the undesirability of 
all legal intervention in the field of 
literature. Only public pressure on 
comic book publishers and editors will 
bring about a change for the better. 
Parents, teachers, ministers, child wel- 
fare workers, and psychologists could 
successfully exert this pressure. 

Nobody expects the comics to live 
up to the regimented reading taste of 
“darling” Little Lord Fauntleroy’s. 
However, comics can retain their thrill 
and enthrallment without glamouriz- 
ing magic and meanness. 
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The Outstanding Superintendent: 
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Enlists the efforts of citizens in planning the edu- 


cational program. 


Centers most on-the-job learning around real and 


urgent problems. 


Works hardest on perfecting competencies in in- 
structional leadership and community relations. 


Allocates definite time for professional reading as 


a source of ideas. 


Gets direction and evaluation from the lay com- 
munity, the local faculty, and the profession at 


large. 


Makes a self-inventory of needs for further learn- 
ing and plans in-service program accordingly. 


Analyzes the unique characteristics of each job 
situation and turns these experiences into growth 


through adaptability. 


Participates actively in cooperative enterprises 
among administrators, such as workshops, clinics 


and conferences. 


Accepts the notion that professional growth is a 


lifelong process. 
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HAT makes for success in 

school administration? Is there 
some common pattern that leads to 
excellence as a school administrator? 
What are the distinctive characteristics 
of the professional leaders? 

These questions have long been the 
concern of colleges of education, as- 
sociations of school administrators, and 
administrators who are interested in 
moving ahead professionally. Discover- 
ing additional evidence about success- 
ful school administration is at the heart 
of the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration. 

The C.P.E.A. study in Texas fol- 
lowed the technics used in leadership 
studies in fields other than education 
It was decided to identify several out- 
standing superintendents in the state, 
ask them about the many aspects of 
their professional growth, and compare 
their responses with those of a much 
larger group of superintendents. 

Outstanding superintendents, accord 
ing to findings of this study, seriously 
pursue a course of professional im- 
provement. In so doing, their in-serv- 
ice education is problem-centered. Its 
effectiveness depends largely on the 
superintendent's ability to select and 
use appropriate resources. An ability 
to sift the urgent problems from those 
somewhat trivial and go to work on 
them is a characteristic of these ad- 
ministrative leaders. 

In evaluating the means of in-serv 
ice growth appropriate for adminis- 
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trators, the outstanding superintendents 
differed only in their greater reliance 
on current reading material and pro- 
fessional meetings. In general, the out- 
standing superintendents were more 
keenly sensitive to problems involving 
the local community, and data of the 
study indicate that their leadership in 
school-community relations is marked. 

In testing the proposition that pro- 
fessional in-service growth is a major 
key to success in school administration, 
our research plan was simple. First, a 
group of outstanding superintendents 
was chosen by the “jury of experts” 
method, Second, the results of the 
questionnaire inventory were tabulated 
separately for outstanding superintend- 
ents and for others. Third, comparisons 
were made of the responses of the 
two groups. 

A previous article in this series has 
outlined the procedure used for select- 
ing the group of outstanding superin- 
tendents. Briefly, this involved nomi- 
nations by a 60 member jury of 
educators in the state who were in a 
unique position to appraise the work 
of a large number of school adminis- 
trators. The jurors were furnished with 
a list of nine areas of administrative 
leadership (Fig. 1) to be used as a 
guide in selecting superintendents con- 
sidered to be “outstanding.” They were 


asked to indicate in which of these 
areas the superintendents’ achieve- 
ment had been above average. In 
most cases more than one area was 
checked for each superintendent nomi- 
nated. Of the 152 superintendents 
named at least once, 20 were selected 
on the basis of frequency of mention, 
with special weighting for superin- 
tendents in smaller districts. 

The questionnaire inventory (de- 
scribed in the April and May issues) 
was completed by 310 superintendents 
against whose responses the data from 
the group of 20 superintendents were 
compared. Replies were kept anony- 
mous, and the forms used by the group 
of 20 were different only in that a 
distinctive color of paper was used. 
The inventory of 185 items pertained 
to the following information, as 
judged by the administrator in terms 
of his own experience: (1) the prob- 
lems currently faced, (2) the needs for 
further education, (3) the types of 
growth in professional competence 
that have occurred in recent years, and 
(4) the use, value and availability of 
the various means of in-service im- 
provement. A section for personal data 
was also included. 

What were the characteristics of 
outstanding superintendents selected? 
Compared with other superintendents 


in Texas, this group of 20 superintend- 
ents is more likely to “belong” to a 
community. The average tenure of the 
group is 6.8 years, compared with 5.4 
for other superintendents; 10 of the 
20 have been superintendent in only 
one community. This is a_ rather 
startling lack of mobility when con- 
sidered in the light of the frequent 
changes usual in the superintendency. 

For 17 of the group of outstanding 
superintendents a master’s degree is the 
highest degree held. Two have a doctor 
of education and one a doctor of 
philosophy degree. The number hold- 
ing the doctor’s degree compares fa- 
vorably with the figure of only 1 per 
cent of other superintendents who have 
an earned doctorate. All of the out- 
standing superintendents have com- 
pleted some credit work beyond the 
master’s degree. 

It is apparent from Figure 1 that 
outstanding administrative leadership 
was judged more often in terms of the 
administrators’ ability to enlist citizen 
support in the educational program 
than for any other reason. Used least 
often as a criterion was the superin- 
tendent’s ability to assure in-service 
growth on the part of all persons con- 
nected with the school program. It is 
perhaps significant that each of the 
nine areas of leadership was checked 





FIG. 1 — CRITERIA FOR JUDGING ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 





Enlisting citizen and community support for 
a forward moving educational program 


Obtaining high morale on part of faculty 


and students 


Developing effective and modern organ 
izational patterns, operating procedures 
and physical plant facilities 


Introducing new ideas and new program 
features accepted as educationally sound 
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structional program 
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‘The per cent of times each area was checked as ‘the area in which his achievement has been above average” by the 
60 member panel that selected the outstanding superintendents. 
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FIG. 2— AREAS OF RECOGNIZED GROWTH 





RANK’ 


Use of In-Service Education for 


Improving Instruction 


Knowledge About School 
Building Construction 


Delegation of Authority and 
Responsibility to Others 


Understanding What Makes Up 
a Public Relations Program 


Utilization of Outside 
Consultants 


Use of Public Relations 
Media 


‘Based on the per cent of superintendents who checked 
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“| have experienced significant growth in this area during 


the last five years.’ No other choices were given; respondents were asked to omit the item if the preceding statement could 
not be accepted. Fifty statements of possible areas of growth were given on the check list, representing the functions con- 


nected with the superintendency 


Outstanding superintendents 


Other superintendents 2 





often by the panel members, indicat- 
ing that this selection of outstanding 
superintendents was on the basis of 
well rounded administrative leadership. 
Outstanding superintendents differed 
completely from the others in regard 
to the selection of areas in which they 
had “experienced significant growth 
in recent years.” Rather than in knowl- 
edge of state laws, lunchroom manage- 
ment, and transportation (the most 
prevalent areas of growth for other 
superintendents), outstanding superin- 
tendents most frequently pointed to 
their growth in understanding and 
planning a public relations program, 
delegating responsibility, and improv- 
ing the instructional program through 
in-service education and effective use 
of consultants (Fig. 2). Predomi- 
nantly, types of growth most fre- 
quently checked by the 20 superintend- 
ents were those classified as “technics,” 
this in contrast with growth in “knowl- 
edges” for other superintendents. 
These data about areas of recog- 
nized growth suggest several interest- 
ing conclusions. First, success in 
school administration results partly 
from the ability to direct in-service 
growth activities toward solution of 
problems that are most urgent and 
important. This is true of the 20 su- 
perintendents in their expressions of 
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growth in dealing with community re- 
lations and instructional leadership, 
and it was not true of the others. 

The data presented here suggest also 
that professional growth should aim 
toward improving actual technics of 
administration rather than just adding 
to one’s knowledge about the field and 
keeping up with state directed rules 
and regulations. These data are also 
interesting in that they validate the 
judgment of the 60 jury members 
who, in selecting the particular su- 
perintendents, referred most frequent- 
ly to their ability to enlist citizen and 
community support for a forward mov- 
ing educational program. 

Community problems were of pri- 
mary concern to all superintendents 
participating in this study, as was 
pointed out in the first article in this 
series. This importance of working ef- 
fectively with lay citizens emerges with 
even greater force in the responses of 
the outstanding superintendents. It is 
interesting to note, however, a change 
of emphasis. The most frequently men- 
tioned problem for other superintend- 
ents was “developing financial sup- 
port.” For outstanding superintendents 
it was “determining the real educa- 
tional problems peculiar to the com- 
munity” and “working with lay citi- 
zens in planning the school program.” 


The community-related problem for 
which there was the highest ratio of 
difference between the response of out- 
standing superintendents and others 
(more important to the 20 superin- 
tendents) was “working with lay citi- 
zens in planning the school program.” 
This reflects more than just a recogni- 
tion that there are problems of work- 
ing with the community. What is 
implied here seems to be a technic 
of operation which is in contrast with 
simply “telling the story of the schools.” 

An interest in the democratic type 
of administration is indicated by the 
prevalence among outstanding super- 
intendents of the problem of collabo- 
rating with other faculty members. 
This problem was of somewhat minor 
importance to other superintendents. 

The problems for which there is a 
statistically significant difference of re- 
sponse by outstanding superintendents 
than by others were primarily of only 
two types: routine administrative func- 
tion and interpersonal relationships 
( Fig. 3). While these problems tended 
to be relatively lower in prevalence for 
all superintendents when compared 
with those involving the community 
and the long-range planning of the in- 
structional program, they were of much 
more urgency for outstanding superin- 
tendents than for others. This may be 
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FIG. 3 — URGENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 





The Problem Areas Significantly More Important 
to Outstanding Superintendents Than to Others 


Per Cent 


Simplifying procedures so that persons us- 
ing supplies get what they want when 
they want them 


Keeping board members informed between 
meetings 


Collaborating with other faculty members 
in assessing progress of school program 


Working with lay citizens in planning school 
program 


Giving new teachers a sense of belonging 


Determining real educational problems pe- 
culiar to social setting of community 


Appraising adequacy and utility of school 
plant 


Reducing teacher tension in regard to 


teaching load 


Enlisting public support for solution of 
school problems 


Outstanding superintendents 
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Other superintendents 


Each bar represents the per cent of superintendents who checked: “Il am faced with this problem currently and consider its 
solution to be urgent and important.” The remainder of superintendents checked one of the four other possible reactions: 
“lam aware that this problem exists but am quite certain that more urgent needs will keep it from receiving much of 


my attention.” ‘While this may be a current problem, | do not consider it to be very important.” “| remember this as 


a problem at one time, but it has been fairly well solved.” 


‘1 have never considered this to be a problem of mine.” 


Forty problems were listed on the check list, representing the functional aspects of the superintendent's job. 





partly due to the tendency of the group 
of 20 to consider most problems as 
having some urgency. It may also be 
due to the concern on the part of out- 
standing superintendents for establish- 
ing effective, smoothly operating ad- 
ministrative machinery and for creat- 
ing the most favorable relationships 
possible between all persons respon- 
sible for the school program 

One of the four major divisions of 
the questionnaire was a list of 60 areas 
of learning in the field of school ad- 
ministration. Respondents were asked 
to consider each statement in terms of 
“a need to know more about...” In 
respect to these “educational needs” 
there was less difference between the 
two groups of superintendents than 
in the other major parts of the data. 

The one point of difference here 
was a stronger expression by ourstand- 
ing superintendents of needs for skill 
in working with personnel and in un- 
derstanding the dynamics of human 
relationships and group morale. It can 
be seen in Figure 1 that the second 
most frequently mentioned area of 
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leadership was “obtaining high morale 
on the part of faculty and students.” 

The similarity of response regard- 
ing education needs leads to one fur- 
ther conclusion. Apparently the gaps 
in the preparation of school adminis- 
trators—blind spots that create a need 
for further education on the job—are 
universal and are recognized in much 
the same light by all superintendents. 

The responses of outstanding su- 
perintendents were similar to those of 
other superintendents for most items 
in the section on “means of growth.” 
Again, cooperative enterprises among 
school administrators, particularly 
workshops and clinics, were judged to 
be of greatest potential value in help- 
ing meet administrative problems. Tra- 
ditional college sponsored activities 
and listening to speeches were judged 
to be of limited value. 

The means of growth most frequent- 
ly used were reading in professional 
journals and participating in organiza- 
tions of schoolmen. In-service resources 
were no more readily available to out- 
standing superintendents than to others, 


with the exception of attendance at 
national conventions and the oppor- 
tunity for employing consultants. 

In spite of the general tendency 
toward similar rank for the means of 
growth in use, value and availability, 
there were some differences between the 
two groups which provide an interest- 
ing contrast. Outstanding superintend- 
ents placed much greater reliance on, 
and in turn had more faith in the 
value of, current professional reading. 
Figure 4 illustrates the significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups. 

The impact of professional journals 
on the in-service growth of school ad- 
ministrators is vividly demonstrated by 
the unanimous statement from out- 
standing superintendents that the jour- 
nals are “used frequently.” Also used 
more widely by outstandihg superin- 
tendents than by others are printed 
accounts of successful procedures, na- 
tional conventions of administrators, 
and work with college consultants. 

A description of the contribution of 
in-service professional growth to the 
over-all effectiveness of school admin- 
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FIG. 4— MEANS USED FOR IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 
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The Only Items From List of 35 in Which Responses of Outstanding Superintendents Differed Significantly 


IN TERMS OF USE* 


Reading in professional journals 


Attending national conventions for educa- 
tional administrators 


Reading printed accounts of successful ways 
in which a problem has been met 


Employing college faculty member as con- 
sultant for continuous visits over a 
period of at least a year. 


From Those of Other Superintendents 
50 


*Based on per cent of superintendents who checked “frequently” with respect to use of the 35 means of growth listed. 
The remainder of superintendents checked either “occasionally” or ‘‘never.”” Highest per cent was 100. 


IN TERMS IN VALUE** 


Attending national conventions for educa- 
tional administrators 


Reading printed accounts of successful ways 
in which a problem has been met 


Reading in professional journals 


Outstanding superintendents 


5 10 15 20 25 


Other superintendents 


30 35 40 45 50 


**Based on per cent of superintendents who checked “In dealing with almost all problems this technic is excellent; it 
gets results.” The remainder of checks for any item were distributed among the three other possible responses: “This 


is effective in dealing with some problems, but not with others.’ The highest per cent was 50. 





istration has been the prevailing goal 
of this study. A number of conclu- 
sions are suggested: 

l. Increased attention must be pro- 
vided for the in-service professional 
growth of school superintendents. Re- 
search and experimentation affecting 
the operation, organization and plan- 
ning of schools must reach all adminis- 
trators with as little time lag as pos- 
sible. Responsibility for this task rests 
with the current professional literature, 
associations of school administrators, 
and with the superintendent himself, 
who must examine his own competen- 
cies and fill in the gaps in order to be 
fully prepared in the many aspects of 
his job. 

2. In-service means of growth must 
be directed toward the solution of the 
most pressing problems of school ad- 
ministration today. Such direction must 
constantly keep in mind that all prob- 
lems of school administration are not 
universal; some have a local origin 
only, while a few are prevalent among 
all superintendents. There is constant 
change in the relative importance of 
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problems, and continuous inquiry is 
essential. 

3. College preparation programs, as 
well as in-service means of growth, 
must find new ways to get help to the 
administrator in carrying out his rdle 
of instructional leadership. This re- 
mains his greatest educational need. 

4. Availability of the most useful 
means of growth does not constitute a 
major problem, although those means 
both valuable and available are not 
those most commonly used. The chief 
emphasis now should be to make in- 
service education Opportunities more 
problem-centered and to encourage 
greater use of existing resources. 

5. Resources for meeting problems 
of school- community _ relationships 
should be enlarged in scope. Much 
more research is needed in outlining 
the community-leadership rdle of the 
superintendent. The full contribution 
of nonschool resources in this regard 
is yet to be realized. 

6. Basic to any professional growth 
is the personal drive which compels 
one to take advantage of situations. 


Means of growth, then, become re- 
sources which the administrator calls 
upon to deal with his problems. 

7. Detailed studies of successful ad- 
ministrators should include additional 
kinds of information. Data about per- 
sonality pattern, educational — back- 
ground, and personal experiences 
should supplement other studies con- 
cerning operational skills and technics. 
Such findings should provide a basis 
for the constant improvement of prep- 
aration programs, recruitment and 
guidance, and in-service education. 

8. While the day-to-day experiences 
in the task of administering schools 
lead to the sharpening of skills and 
the adoption of improved technics, the 
successful administrator will also rely 
on a professional growth pattern that 
utilizes resources other than self. Re- 
ports from the current professional 
literature, suggestions made by other 
administrators, research findings from 
many sources, and the thoughtful ad- 
vice of teachers and lay citizens hold 
out for administration a chance to 
realize its complete professional rdle. 
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Can parents AFFORD 


to send 
their 
children to 


HIGH 


SCHOOL? 


SIDE from the tax dollar spent 

for schools, what 
annually for the average parent to 
keep his son or daughter in high 
school? A desire to get information 
on this question prompted me to 
send a questionnaire containing some 
30 questions to all high school prin- 
cipals in Maryland. By this means, 
an effort was made to obtain data on 
school practices calling for dollar ex- 
pendicures on the part of the students, 
and the extent to which such practices 
are employed. 

Some 160 questionnaires were sent 
out, and 80 per cent of the junior and 
senior high school principals replied. 
Schools reporting ranged in size from 
an enrollment of than 100 to 
more than 2000. 

The questionnaire sought informa 


does it cost 


less 
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tion on virtually every phase of school 
life that was likely to be supported 
by admission charges, dues, assess- 
ments, or purchases of materials or 
properties. It did not deal with the 
cost of school lunches. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED 

The results of the survey provide 
information on the cost of activity 
fees, class dues, athletic contests, as- 
sembly programs, club membership, 
band membership, participation in 
plays and operettas, attendance at 
school dances, use of school library, 


Photo, courtesy public schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn 


materials for art, industrial arts and 
home economics classes, class trips, 
yearbooks, school papers, school and 
class parties, gymnasium clothes, lock- 
ers and locker keys, transportation to 
games, paper, notebooks, book covers, 
commencement activities, and other 
activities and supplies. 

No two schools employ exactly the 
same practices, it was found, but ali 
high school principals are confronted 
with the big issue of how to raise 
money to finance many school activi- 
ties for which no tax funds are avail- 
able. 

The costs imposed upon the students 
seem to be governed largely by two 
factors: (1) The extent to which board 
of education funds are made available 
for instructional materials and school 
activities, and (2) the extent of the 
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instructional and activity program Car- 
ried on by the school. The more funds 
provided by the school board, the less 
money students have to pay. The same 
holds for the school where the activi- 
ties offered are kept at a bare mini- 
mum. For example, in schools where 
there is no band, art instruction, or 
football team, the need to finance such 
does not arise. 


PRACTICES REPORTED 

Some of the practices reported by 
those answering the questionnaire fol- 
low. About 38 per cent of the schools 
charge pupils an activity fee, which, 
in most cases, seems to be used to sup- 
port the athletic program. This fee 
ranges from 50 cents in some schools 
to $10 in one or two others. Some 
schools, however, have an activity fee 
of from $2 to $3 and pro-rate the 
income from this source to cover many 
school activities, including purchase of 
books for the school library. Almost 
half of the schools reporting charge 
class dues ranging from $1 a year 
in the seventh grade to $6 a year in 
the twelfth grade. Most schools re- 
quire gymnasium suits to be furnished 


by the students. 
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Opposite Page: High school students must buy such 
required items as paper, notebooks and book covers. 
The schools’ estimates of the annual cost of these sup- 





About 65 per cent of the schools 
reporting charge admission to students 
who attend athletic events. The 
charges for game attendance vary as 
follows: from 5 to 50 cents for bas- 
ketball, from 10 to 15 cents for soccer, 
from 25 cents to $1 for football. Class 
trips range in cost from virtually noth- 
ing to $3.65 per pupil, class parties 
from 10 cents to $1.50, dances from 
nothing to $4 a couple. Some items 
of athletic equipment, such as soccer 
shoes, baseball shoes, football shoes, 
basketball shoes, baseball gloves, and 
lacrosse sticks, must be purchased by 
students in most schools. 


ASSESSMENTS MADE 

In some schools assessments ranging 
from 50 cents to $3.50 a year are 
made for the school newspaper and 
from 25 cents to $4.50 for the year- 
book. Estimates made by the schools 
reporting as to the average annual 
cost per pupil for such required items 
as paper, notebooks and book covers 
ranged from 50 cents to $10. 

A few schools reported as high as 
10 movies per year for which admis- 
sion charges are made. In 10 per cent 
of the schools, students must pay for 

















their operetta or play costumes, buy 
their play books, and pay for their 
own transportation to games when 
members of school teams. Half of 
the schools reporting indicated that 
pupils have to provide most, if not 
all, materials needed in industrial arts 
and home economics classes. In some 
few schools pupils have to provide 
their own materials in vocational shop 
and art classes; they either buy their 
own instruments or pay a rental on 
the instruments they use if they be- 
long to the school band. 

Add to the foregoing items the long 
lists of expenditures connected with 
the usual graduation exercises, such as 
caps and gowns, special dues, pictures, 
invitations, trips, banquets, commence- 
ment dance, yearbook, flowers, and 
dresses, and one readily gets a picture 
of the constant and progressively in- 
creasing demand upon students for 
money as they move up from Grade 7 
through Grade 12. 


COSTS IMPOSED 

Other costs imposed upon the high 
school student from time to time in 
clude those from outside agencies such 
as Red Cross, March of Dimes, Heart 


plies ranged from 50 cents to $10. Below: In 10 per 
cent of the 160 schools reporting in the study students 
had to pay for their play costumes and buy play books. 
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Fund, and drives for clothing and 
foods. 

The high school with an enrollment 
of 500 or more offers a fairly exten- 
program of curricular and co- 
curricular activities. The principal of 
the school is the one looked upon to 
provide adequate finances for such ac- 
tivities. He will find himself, in many 
cases, in quite a spot, if he fails to do 
so. He is expected to start where the 
school tax dollar stops, and carry on. 
This means funds for movie machines, 
band uniforms, library books, athletic 
equipment and uniforms of all kinds, 
office supplies, club activities, referees 
and transportation for games, dupli- 
cating in- 
structional materials, and many, many 


sive 


machines, miscellaneous 


others 


TIME ABSORBED 
Much 


time from the principal’s 


main task of being the professional 
leader of the school will be absorbed 
in promotional fund raising schemes. 
Dues, fees and admission charges for 
students are the easiest and most read- 
ily available resources to help the 
principal carry out his program for 


the school. 

There is a limit to the amount of 
funds that should be demanded of stu- 
and limit upon the 


dents also a 
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amount of time any high school prin- 
cipal should give to the matter of 
raising funds for the school program. 
In this survey, it was not possible 
to ascertain the average cost per pupil 
for the schools of the state as a whole. 
There was too much variance in the 
schools and in the practices used by 
them. In our own community it costs 
parents of our pupils a tidy sum an- 
nually, over and above tax dollars, to 
maintain their children in school, and 
it might be added that our school 
board is more liberal than are many 
others in paying for the instructional 
and activities program of the school. 


ISSUE TO BE FACED 

However, the whole issue needs to 
be faced squarely. Let's take, for in- 
stance, the school library. Who should 
provide funds for developing and 
maintaining an adequate school li- 
brary? Should the time of the princi- 
pal or his teachers or the P.T.A. be 
spent in raising funds for an item so 
obviously fundamental in the function- 
ing of a school program? Or take the 
matter of providing bus transportation 
for teams in interschool competition. 
Is not this a necessity when we are 
concerned with the health, safety and 
discipline of those involved? Should 
the school board 


this item be in 


schools, Dearborn, Mich 


Most youngsters 
must either buy 
their own instru- 
ments or rent 
instruments from 
the school if they 
wish to play in 
the school band. 


budget? Should band instruments be 
provided by school board funds, or 
should the principal and his staff find 
it necessary to raise funds for such 
instruments? And so it goes for many 
other such things just as closely iden- 
tified with what we want to teach and 
with what we say we ought to teach 
to boys and girls. 

What we are discussing here is the 
fundamental need to incorporate in 
school budgets more money for many 
activities that will enrich the educa- 
tional opportunities of the children 
now in school. Until this is done, 
fees, dues, admissions, “hidden tui- 
tions,” will continue to be a financial 
burden upon many parents and will 
cause a sizable percentage of children 
to be deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities available only to those able to 
pay for them. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 

School athletics, for instance, could 
be a more wholesome and worth-while 
experience for many more young peo- 
ple now in school, if the program 
were supported by tax funds. A better 
understanding on the part of taxpayers 
as to legitimate school expenses is 
needed. Progress in this respect is 
more apparent in some localities than 
in others. 

In considering means of reducing 
costs to parents, principals can well 
afford to give some time to the re- 
evaluation of many of the financially 
burdensome extracurricular activities 
that are well established in many 
schools. Take, for example, expensive 
senior dances, junior-senior proms, 
banquets, pleasure trips, requirements 
for uniform gymnasium clothes, and 
the like. Many such activities, be- 
cause of the expense attached, become 
functions for a privileged group. 
Should such affairs be a part of the 
public school program? If so, should 
they not be kept within a cost limit 
that could be met by most children 
in the public schools without undue 
hardship? 

Almost any improvement in the 
school program calls for more tax dol- 
lars. If “hidden tuition” costs are re- 
duced, enriching educational activities 
must be curtailed or more tax money 
provided. Perhaps a more penetrating 
public relations program is needed to 
inform the taxpayer that there are 
many desirable activities which, if put 
into school board budgets, would 
greatly enrich the lives of young peo- 
ple in our schools. 
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Faculty 
Meetings 


IGH school faculty meetings can 

be held during the school day 
with advantages not possessed by the 
traditional after-school hours. It is 
possible to assemble the entire faculty 
regularly for as long as forty-five min- 
utes without interrupting the sched- 
ule of classes and without 
instructional effectiveness. 


kc SS of 


MORALE BENEFITS 

Such a plan offers two definite ad- 
vantages over meetings that are sched- 
uled for the late afternoon. Perhaps 
the most important is the benefit to 
morale of holding the meeting during 
the school day. These are the hours 
of regular duty, and activities gain 
in status from being included therein. 
A favorable situation is created for the 
growth of such important morale fac- 
tors as interest, attention, initiative 
and responsibility. The possibilities of 
frustration are reduced, for the meet- 
ing is less likley to be regarded as 
an extra burden as it so often is when 
held at the close of the day’s schedule 
of classes. No one need break or 
postpone an appointment, nor is there 
interference with family and commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

Moreover, since it is part of the 
regular day, pressure does not build 
up to adjourn the meeting so that 
people can go home. Interest declines 
rapidly in the typical faculty meeting 
as the time approaches 5 o'clock, and 
points of view often remain unspoken 
because people do not wish to pro- 
long discussion. 

This is equivalent to saying that 
members of the faculty are more likely 
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DURING the School Day 


to be in a state of readiness conducive 
to serious consideration of professional 
problems when the meeting is held 
during the regular school day than 
when it takes place after school. And 
the concept of readiness is as mean- 
ingful when applied to faculty study 
of school problems as it is in the 
education of children and youth in the 
schools. 

A second advantage occurs because 
it is possible for all members of the 
faculty to be present. Interruption of 
after-school duties of athletic, dra- 
matic and speech coaches is avoided. 
Other late activities may 
also go on as usual with the spon- 
sors present. 

A possible objection is to be found 
in the case of the school shops, where 
it may seem inadvisable to permit 
student operation of power tools with- 
out supervision. However, one would 
not expect to find it too difficult to 
plan a period of useful shop activi- 
ties without the use of such tools. 


afternoon 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF USE 

During my three years of service 
(1949-52) as principal of the Eastern 
State High School at Charleston, UL, 
nearly all faculty meetings were held 
during the school day. The practice 
was especially feasible in this labora- 
tory high school in which student 
teachers were present to take charge 
of classes. Forty-five minute meetings 
were scheduled to start five minutes 
after the beginning of a 55 minute 
period and to close five minutes be- 
fore the period ended. Thus the 
teacher might be present for two or 


three minutes at the beginning and 
end of the class if he or she wished. 

However, opportunity to meet dur- 
ing the school day is not limited to 
the laboratory school. In the Colum- 
bia High School at Richland, Wash., 
in 1948-49, classes for a given period 
were conducted by student leaders to 
permit the teachers to attend the fac- 
ulty meeting. Here, too, meetings be 
gan five minutes after the opening 
of the class period and ended five min 
utes before its close. 

An important feature of the plan- 
ning in both schools was the an- 
nouncement of meetings at least a 
week in advance, with the request that 
plans be made for the teacher's ab- 
sence from the classroom for the des- 
ignated period. The meetings were 
distributed through the daily schedule 
by varying the hour from period to 
period during the year. 


NO LOSS OF LEARNING 

The period used for the faculty 
meeting is in no sense a wasted class. 
No appreciable differences have ap 
peared in the quality of class work 
while teachers were absent to attend 
faculty meetings. In this connection 
it seems probable that, in all except 
severely regimented situations, learn- 
ing will be of about the same quality 
in a planned class without the in- 
structor as on the days when the 
teacher is present. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of student growth in lead- 
ership and responsibility, the occa- 
sional class without the teacher's pres- 
ence offers opportunities for planning 
valuable learning experiences, 





Bad practices defeat 


good intentions in 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Ala. 


T IS impossible to say just what 

the health status of the American 
people would be if health were not 
included among professed aims of edu- 
cation, or if less were done through 
public schools than has been done in 
recent years. However, there is evi- 
dence that the health of American 
youth has not improved much during 
the past generation. 

One line of evidence concerns poor 
health and poor physical development 
as bases of rejecting men for military 
service during World War II as com- 
pared with World War I. The rejec- 
tion rate for the reasons indicated 
seems to have been about the same 
at the two dates, in spite of an inter- 
vening quarter-century of educational 
effort and development, including 
health education. This article scruti- 
nizes Current activities for possible ex- 
planations of the poor net result in 
the field of health education. 

One difficulty is the failure to differ- 
entiate adequateiy between health in- 
formation (science or theory) and 
health habits or practices. Attention 
to principles in contrast with practices 
in American education is indeed not 
confined to the field of health, al- 
though health may be an area in which 
this difference can be easily recognized. 
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1. Candy and soft drinks as pro- 
ducers of dental caries in school chil 
dren. The Alabama Dental Association 
at its annual meeting in April referred 
to an increasing incidence in dental 
caries among children, emphasizing 
the connection between dental caries 
in school children and the sale of 
candies and soft drinks in schools. The 
high content of sugar in soft drinks 
and candies is the important factor in 
teeth decay, and the association went 
on record as opposing the sale of such 
items in public schools. Candy manu- 
facturers quickly attacked the dentists, 
but apparently the dentists anticipated 
such attack when they adopted the 
resolution. 


COMMENTS AMPLIFIED 

Certain newspaper excerpts follow, 
to amplify the foregoing comments. 
Under an April 9 dateline this story 
appeared in the Birmingham Post- 
Herald: 

“Alabama dentists today condemned 
the sale of candy, chewing gum, and 
‘sweet beverages’ at public schools as 
a cause of teeth decay. They suggested 
that such sugar-free ivems as potato 
chips and milk be substituted. 

“The resolution, adopted at today’s 
session of the Alabama Dental Asso- 


ciation, said dental decay is “increas 
ing daily.’ 

“Dr. W. J. Terry, state school super 
intendent, declined to comment on the 
resolution. 

“In general discussion before the 
resolution was voted on, several dele- 
gates pointed out that sale of candies 
and soft drinks is an important source 
of school revenue and said it might 
be difficult to halt such sales. 

“Copies of the resolution will be 
sent to the Alabama Medical Associa 
tion in hope that doctors will support 
the dentists.” 

On the next day, the following item 
appeared in the same Birmingham 
newspaper: 

“The president of the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners Association 
today branded a resolution against the 
sale of sweets in Alabama schools as 
perfectly ridiculous. 

“W. H. Striplin of the W. H. Strip- 
lin Candy Company spoke out against 
a resolution adopted by the Alabama 
Dental Association at a convention in 
Montgomery. 

“The resolution won't accomplish 
anything because the kids are going 
to spend their money for candy any- 
way, he said. "Why should you keep 
them from buying it in a school when 
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Sales of candy and soft drinks in school 


are contrary to the health aims 


of education. Gaps between teaching and 


practice arm the enemies of public education 


with an effective weapon: 


ineffective use and waste of public funds 


they can go to the store across the 
street and get it?’ 

“Striplin said candy is ‘good food.’ 
He pointed to the fact that sweets are 
packed in soldier's rations as an ‘en- 
ergy builder.’ ” 

On the same day as the Striplin 
story, another item appeared in the 
Post-Herald, the pertinent section of 
which reads: 

“At an earlier session, the some 300 
members passed a resolution calling 
for the discontinuance of the sale of 
candies and other sweets in public 
schools. Today convention officials de- 
fended the resolution. They said that 
the resolution was not to hurt candy 
and soft drink interests but to safe- 
guard the teeth and health of school 
children. 

“Dr. Hugh Carr, Montgomery, said 
the dentists expected some repercus- 
sions from the candy and soft drink 
interests when they drafted the reso- 
lution. They explained that candy is 
not in itself injurious to the teeth, but 
that it becomes so when the children 
cannot brush their teeth within 30 
minutes after eating it. This is usually 
impossible at school, they said. 

“Dr. Frank Matthews said that Mo- 
bile public schools already prohibit 
the sale of candy and soft drinks but 
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allow ice cream and milk to be sold.” 

2. Profits from confection sales as 
public school income. A good many 
schools, in Alabama and_ elsewhere, 
sell candy and soft drinks to pupils 
on a profit basis. In some instances 
principals boast of the profit they 
make on sales of this kind—as a source 
of funds for purchasing items that 
they do not have the courage to put 
in their budgets. 

An extreme case is that of a princi- 
pal in a consolidated school serving 
500 pupils who converted a classroom 
into a sales room in which he operated 
five vending machines for candies and 
soft drinks, supplemented by over-the- 
counter sales. The room constitutes 
a show place which he points out to 
visitors, boasting that “last year that 
room made a profit of $600.” The 
profits were used primarily to buy 
athletic equipment, certain library ma- 
terials, and some classroom supplies. 
The principal holds a master's degree 
in education. 

The practice of selling candies and 
soft drinks at school has several un- 
desirable features, without particular 
regard to the types of school use made 
of the profits. Through textbooks and 
otherwise, our public schools profess 
to emphasize personal health, includ- 


ing such matters as nutrition and care 
of the teeth, yet the same schools often 
carry on practices directly contrary to 
their teaching. Administrators and 
teachers in such schools or professors 
in the teachers colleges may prate long 
and sophisticatedly about “learning by 
doing,” “teaching the whole child,” 
“life adjustment education,” “the child 
living his life as a child, not as a mini- 
ature adult” but if they fail to recognize 
such facts as the permanence of eating 
and other health habits that the school 
helps the child to develop their con- 
tribution toward improving the health 
of the American people through the 
public school will not be great. 
Thoughtful school patrons are likely 
to ask how much good it will do chil- 
dren to participate in athletics or to 
have added library materials if schcol 
practice rots their teeth. 

It is a weak defense against the posi- 
tion taken by the dentists to maintain 
that if school children cannot buy 
candy and soft drinks at school they 
will go across the street and buy them, 
In the case of many public schools there 
are no vendors “across the street,” 
particularly in rural consolidated or 
small-town schools. Even if within a 
reasonable walking distance there is a 
source from which to purchase such 
items, it is more bother to go there 
than to patronize a school vending 
machine. Through regulations and 
through the development of substitute 
activities, schools can be fairly effec- 
tive in controlling the occasions when 
pupils leave the school premises dur- 
ing the school day. 


SUGGESTION MADE 

To satisfy hunger and thirst during 
the half-day period, the dentists sug- 
gested the selling of such items as 
milk and potato chips. These items 
are free from the objectionable sugar 
element mentioned, although they are 
perhaps not entirely free from potenti- 
alities for developing undesirable 
“snack habits.” Finicky appetities are 
often produced through irregularities 
in eating time. 

Moreover, profit from candy sales as 
a supplement to a budget based on tax 
revenues can become an illusion. If 
profits from candy become a recurring 
source of income, the school board can 
easily shift its fiscal thinking so as to 
include such profits as a regular part 
of the operating funds. If candy rev- 
enue can be used for buying library 
materials, why can it not be used to 
buy coal or pay teachers’ salaries? 
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Perhaps it should be noted that 


the foregoing statements are not in- 
tended to imply that there are no 
“fund raising” activities in which a 
public school might legitimately en- 


gage. However, they are intended 


to imply that such activities should 


be closely scrutinized and that no ac- 
tivity should be engaged in which 
conflicts with educational ideals that 
the school professes—or ought to 
profess. 

3. Commendable water fluorination 
no excuse for other undesirable pra 
tice. Fluorination of water as a means 
of reducing dental caries within the 
child population has attracted con- 
siderable attention. The development 
of approved fluorination programs by 
public schools as rapidly as technical 
and financial resources permit is de- 
sirable, but constructive programs of 
this type do not justify the practice of 
school-sponsored activities that create 
or sharply aggravate problems of 
dental hygiene and care. 

j. School feeding and school re 
sponsibility for eating and health 
habits, Aside from dental hygiene and 
care, public schools should contribute 
more than they do to other aspects of 
the health aim in education. The in- 
creasing number of schools that feed 
pupils reflects a greater opportunity 
and responsibility for schools to exert 
a constructive influence on diet and 
eating habits. In the foods available 
and in the speed with which children 
are rushed through the cafeteria lines 
at many schools, there seems to be 
little concern for developing habits of 
balancing the diet, of personal cleanli 
ness, or of chewing food well. Here, 
as in many other childhood situations, 
it is the establishment of practices and 
the development of habits that con- 
stitute the really effective learning, not 
the principles presented in classrooms 
or laboratories. 


BAFFLING PROBLEM 

To establish the habit of brushing 
the teeth after the noon meal is a teach- 
ing problem that most school adminis- 
trators and teachers have found baf- 
fling. Supplying tooth brushes and 
keeping them sanitary, providing fa- 
cilities at school for brushing teeth, and 
setting aside time in a crowded school 
schedule for tooth-brushing activities 
imply numerous problems that should 
be weighed against the importance of 
the health goal. If dental health is 
taken seriously as an aim of education, 
probably we could direct research into 
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efforts at solving the problems involved 
just as we direct research into other 
aspects of the curriculum. 

). Surplus agricultural commodities 
and the school lunch programs. Sur- 
plus agricultural commodities made 
available to schools have permitted 
various foods to be included in school 
lunches that otherwise would probably 
not have been a part of the diet of 
many children, such as turkey, apples, 
and butter. Beneficial to the school 
lunch program as these surplus com- 
modities are, at least two precautions 
should be kept in mind by school 
people: one immediate, one long 
range. 

The immediate precaution relates to 
incorporating the surplus foods into a 
balanced diet, rather than relying 
largely on surplus items available at 
a particular time. 


LONG-RANGE PRECAUTION 

The long-range precaution relates to 
the underlying social — philosophy. 
School people should remember that 
these commodities were not bought up 
by the federal that 
school children would have something 
to eat. They were purchased so that 
farmers would continue to have a mar- 
ket for their products and American 
agriculture would be stable and pros- 
perous. The fact that some of the 
surplus commodities were later made 
available for school lunch programs 
was an after-thought—and remains es- 
sentially so to date. Thus our society 
has found school children useful in re- 
ducing agricultural surpluses and in 
thereby helping to stabilize the agrarian 
aspects of our Whether 
school children or a similar group in 
the population will in the future be 
found equally useful as consumers of 
surplus textiles, automobiles 
or other items will perhaps depend 
substantially on the lobby and voting 
strength in Congress of the different 
economic groups suggested. If the 
present surplus-commodity philosophy 
prevails, the well-being of the receiv- 
ing group will be of secondary concern. 

One might ask: Why worry about 
the philosophy if the children get 
the food? The point is that if the 
practice is based on the economic 
welfare of some occupational group 
such as the farmers, rather than on 
the health and well-being of American 
children, the practice is likely to 
change in accordance with the in- 
terests of that group, regardless of how 
the change might affect children. 


government so 


economy. 


shoes, 


Two somewhat conflicting outcomes 
might result from such a situation. If 
local communities become accustomed, 
under one political outlook, to obtain- 
ing surplus commodities for school 
lunch programs they may be less likely 
to develop a community sense of full 
responsibility for such programs. The 
extent to which local programs might 
be disrupted if federal surplus com- 
modities should suddenly cease to be 
available would, of course, depend 
largely on the per cent that such com- 
modities constitute of the total lunch 
program expenditure. The other out- 
come might be the development of a 
psychology of expectation among 
school patrons to the effect that the 
federal government should help feed 
public school children, and that if this 
help is not rendered through the avenue 
of surplus agricultural commodities it 
should be rendered through the direct 
appropriation of funds. Such appro- 
priation would probably shift consid- 
eration of the aid given to another 
category of “federal support and con- 
trol” of education. 

6. Contribution toward achieving 
educational aims and popular support 
for education. There is a broader con- 
sideration regarding the health aim in 
education to which public school 
teachers and administrative authorities 
should give attention. Few people 
would question the importance of 
health as an aim in education, and an 
increasing proportion of educators rec- 
ognize mental health and the possible 
contributions of guidance programs to 
mental and emotional stability as on 
the same level of importance as pro- 
grams aimed primarily at physical 
health and well-being. 


EFFECTIVE WEAPON FOR ENEMIES 

However, if schools fail to make 
significant progress toward achieve- 
ment of the health aim, they arm the 
enemies of public education with an 
effective weapon for attacking public 
schools as rendering lip service to im- 
portant aims but in effect ignoring 
those aims or perhaps even engaging 
in practices contrary to the aims pro- 
fessed. It is a short step from this 
position to one of attack on public 
schools for the ineffective use and 
waste of public funds. The difficulty 
of refuting such fiscal attacks is in- 
creased if the claims and programs of 
public schools in such an important 
area as health do not seem to make 
any appreciable difference in the health 
status of the American people. 
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School at Stephenville, Tex., has open corridor on south side of classrooms 


CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
has flexible partitions, top lighting 


OPEN CORRIDOR CLASSROOMS 


have great merit in mild climates 


THE COST WAS LOW 


yet this grade school has some extra features 











FLEXIBLE PARTITIONS and TOP LIGHTING 
for this high school 


HE program of educational re- 

quirements that led to the design 
of the Hillsdale High School of the 
San Mateo Union High School Dis- 
trict is anything but a perfunctory, 
conventional document. 

The program evolved during a series 
of meetings of the governing board, 
the educational consultants, district 
superintendent, the teaching staff, and 
the architects. This discussion was 
not limited to the listing of room sizes, 
lengths of book shelves, and chalk- 
board locaticns; all this was discussed, 
but, in addition, educational objectives, 
teaching philosophies, and trends in 
education were carefully examined. 
This kind of discussion means as 
much to the architect as do statements 
regarding space and equipment. 

One requirement, repeated by many 
teachers, was that all partitions should 
be built like accordions so that their 
arrangement could be altered at will; 
this was requested by the teachers 
more as a hope than as a demand. All 
of their professional lives they had 
accommodated themselves and their 
teaching to the limitations of walls 


JOHN LYON REID 


Architect, San Francisco 





Summary of Estimated Cost, Hillsdale High School, San Mateo 


Area Unit Cost 
Building Unit in Sq. Ft. per Sq. Ft. Cost 
ee Re a Sais tise 64 cewnravewens 96,656 @ $15.37 $1,485,633 
Shops and boiler room.........5000eeeeeeee 28,644 12.22 349,992 
Cafeteria and little theater.............+065 25,284 12.92 326,804 
NN BIOs ccsnne cic ce ctcns siveeuees 48,892 (a 15.20 743,302 
SE BOUGTIOTNG 6.6.6. 4.3 oa'vo tb cakc bee ¥eiicns 5488 17.00 93,296 
OM aating co dsik cw nsecnsvhokoneae 204,964 (a 14.63 $2,999,027 
NOSES PPT ETE ET RS 10,976 @ 19.94 218,898 
PE is vere sears . 215,940 @ 14.90 $3,217,925 
 SOPTTUTT COLT ITER eee Tee 75,000 
NES codes o'c'd 6 00-50: 00 046.5606 4555 040 RRR R TERRE REE hene ener $3,292,925 


Site work, including grading, athletic fleld preparation, parking, basic service 


roads, besle londecapingsccocccceccecccccccccvccccssereveseseeereces 130,000 

ERE Tee Te eer re eee TTT ee rrr a Cog rs ey ee $3,422,925 

Work not included in estimate above: 

PN riche hie eodreshcessunbyeces 4,000 @ $ 7.50 $ 30,000 
I ote. oat See 6 GS @ chgtraaee 2,000 10,00 20,000 
AMgnal landeeepinds sccecsccccccecccvrcbepenecvoosvvsevecvvssces 20,000 
eee EE EEF APES EE ITT FOP ET ETC TEES ETSY Tee eT 20,000 
BS TOPTTE Te E 45,000 


Chor Mold BONingsccccccccccccedscsccsensesdoevecverecceussceeves 25,000 














Opposite Page: Model of school 
with roof removed, showing mov- 
able partitions. Above: Roof view of 
same model. Right: Full-scale class- 
room mock-up built at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan by Dr. R. A. Boyd. 


and partitions, and I doubt if they 
ever expected to find walls and parti- 
tions that could be rearranged to meet 
their needs. This demand for flexibility 
grew out of their past difficulties in 
quarters cramped by rapid growth and 
rendered obsolete by changing curric- 
ulum and improved teaching methods. 

Our old school buildings do not 
take kindly to changing space require- 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
EXTERIOR: Steel frame building, with 


metal panel curtain walls. Type !V con- 
struction in all buildings, except gym- 
nasiums and auditorium, which are Type 
| (fire resistant). 


INTERIOR: Walls, standard movable metal 
office partitions. Corridors, same. Stair- 
ways, ramps throughout, concrete with 
nonskid surface. Ceilings, hung, in aca- 
demic area only; acoustical tile. Floors, 
concrete slab on grade, covered with 
asphalt tile. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING: Overhead 
double-duct system. Single boiler room 
supplies hot water to 32 heating and 
ventilating units throughout building. 
These units supply warm and outside air, 
which is mixed as required at each class- 
room by thermostat controlled dampers. 
When warm air is not required, system 
supplies outside air for ventilation only. 


PLUMBING: Overhead water lines in aca- 
demic area. These, together with a sys- 
tem of pipe trenches under floor sleb at 
regular intervals, provide for possible 
future changes in plumbing system. 


LIGHTING: Fluorescent troffers. Incan- 
descent lighting in gymnasiums. Nat- 
ural lighting control is unnecessary under 
qlass-block roof lights. 
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ments; the resistance of the building 
to change is no encouragement to a 
teaching staff to improve teaching. In 
addition to their experience with in- 
flexible buildings, the teachers were 
prompted to ask for a school building 
in which the spaces and equipment 
were more responsive to their needs, 
because of the fact that the methods 
and effectiveness of the secondary 
school program are being critically re- 
examined throughout the country. Ie 
is apparent that educators are becom- 
ing increasingly critical of their own 
efforts to provide learning experiences 
for the high school student that chal- 
lenge his skills, mind and spirit. 

A study conducted by our office 
showed that when flexibility in parti- 
tion design had been provided in a 
secondary school building it had been 


used. The Acalanes Union High 
School, one of the first of the modern 
high schools and built in 1940, has 
made extensive use of the opportunity 
provided by flexible partitions to pro- 
vide many changes in the original 
room arrangement. 

Our studies showed, also, that flexi- 
bility could be more effective if out- 
side walls did not place a restriction 
on the movement of partitions. There 
seems good reason to believe that the 
secondary school program in the fu- 
ture may need room sizes considerably 
larger than those that typify our pro- 
gram today. School building designs 
that rely on an exterior window wall 
to provide illumination are generally 
limited in dimension, from 24 feet to 
30 feet from window wall to cor 
ridor wall. This establishes one di- 
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mension of any room and places a 
limit on the proportion and ultimate 
size of the room. This did not seem 
to be the kind of flexibility the Hills- 
dale teachers were asking for. 

Windows as a source of illumina 
tion seemed to us to present consider- 
able difficulty in achieving complete 
freedom to arrange space. Windows 
have not been without problems for 
the school architect: Light from win- 
dows is strongly directional, and when 
windows are located in east, south 
or west walls they generally require 
sun control devices. 

Many of the problems of space ar- 
rangement and natural lighting seemed 
to be solved when a scheme of top 
lighting was adopted. Top lighting for 
the Hillsdale High School is in the 
form of panels of directional glass 
block 6 feet located 14 feet 
center to center in 
When we decided on a design for 
top lighting it became apparent that 
exterior walls functioned only as 
screens for weather protection and 
view. Windows could no longer be 
sources of ventilation. 

A system of mechanical ventilation 
was developed by our mechanical en- 
gineer in which four supply outlets 
were located at each panel of glass 
block top lighting, one outlet for each 
corner; a single outlet to exhaust air 
was provided at each lighting panel 
Individual thermostats to control tem- 
perature of the air are provided for 
each 784 square feet of floor space. 

The roof is a structural steel frame 
work supported by columns spaced 


squ are, 


both directions. 
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28 feet center to center in both di- 
rections. The ceiling is suspended from 
the roof frame on a grid of aluminum 
bars spaced 2 feet center to center in 
both directions, which in turn supports 
the acoustical tile. The space between 
the suspended ceiling and the roof 
deck contains ventilation ducts and all 
other utilities. Unit partitions of the 
metal type, which are in common use 
in many office buildings today, are 
attached to the floor and to the ceil- 
ing by clips, so that the removal or 
alteration of any partition units can 
be easily accomplished. Flooring is 
asphalt tile on a concrete slab on earth 
fill. 

The same design for top lighting 
provides natural illumination for all 
the rooms of the academic area, as 
well as for the shops, drafting rooms, 
cafeteria and physical education rooms. 
The little theater and auditorium are 
lighted artificially. The ceiling height 
of the academic area is 12 feet, and 
in the shops this height is increased 
to 16 feet while in the gymnasium and 
auditorium area it becomes 24 feet. 

Full classroom models were 
constructed to test the new features 
of this structure. The department of 
physics at the University of Michigan 
in its Daylighting Laboratory, under 
the direction of R. A. Boyd, con- 
structed a full size classroom exactly 
as designed for the Hillsdale High 
School. The natural lighting, as dem- 
onstrated by this model, provided an 
even intensity of lighting throughout 
all areas of the room, of approximately 
75 foot-candles, with a maximum 


size 





Left: This model shows how build- 
ing was constructed on three levels 
because of the sloping site. Be- 
low: Plan of Hillsdale High School. 


brightness contrast of approximately 
ten to one. 

Another full size model of 
Classroom was constructed in the tem- 
perature laboratory of an_ industrial 
concern at Rockford, Ill, to study the 
distribution of the ventilating air 
stream. This gave evidence that ample 
heat and ventilation would be pro- 
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vided with a maximum of eight 
changes of air per hour. This was ac- 
complished without objectionable 
draft and with virtually no discernible 
noise, 

These are the construction and me- 
chanical features of this building, and 
the provisions for partition flexibility. 

The site for the high school is in 
the southern portion of San Mateo, 
a city 20 miles south of San Francisco. 
A little more than 33 acres in size, 
the site is bounded on the east by a 
divided residential boulevard, the 
Alameda de las Pulgas; on the north 
and west by two minor residential 


a ee) 


stomase | 
sueo 


SHOP YARD 


streets, while residences line the south- 
ern property boundary. The school is 
located in the middle of a fine res- 
idential area, away from any major 
streets that would constitute a traffic 
hazard. The grounds slope gently from 
a high point at the west and drop 70 
feet in vertical distance to the eastern 
boundary. Prevailing winds blow from 
the southwest and are fairly constant 
during most of the year; the buildings 
must be designed to provide suitable 
protection. 

Since the flatter portion of the site 
is at the east, it was decided to place 
the main group of buildings at the 
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western end to preserve the level area 
for athletic use. While all of the streets 
bounding the school site are residential 
in character, the Alameda de las Pulgas 
on the east carries a relatively heavier 
burden of traffic than the other two, 
so that the location of the school at 
the western end of the site created the 
most desirable situation with regard to 
trafic. Parking areas are provided 
parallel to the north and west streets, 
with space for approximately 225 
automobiles. A separate bus loading 
entrance is located on the west street, 
and serves both the academic and the 
gymnasium areas of the high school. 
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In the western portion of the build- 
ing group are housed the academic 
rooms, the library, and the adminis- 
trative offices. The academic area is 
adjacent to the parking space di- 
rectly to the west, and, because of the 
slope of the site, terraces have been 
developed that shield the parking area 
from a direct view out of the class- 
rooms, 

In the early design studies, the aca- 
demic area was housed in one large 
rectangle; after further study this was 
divided into two areas, permitting a 
reduction in the standard of fire re- 
sistive construction of the buildings. 
Out of this decision came planning 
advantages as well, since the court 
separating the two academic portions 
becomes a natural path of student cir- 
culation, and a gathering place for 
students. The administrative offices on 
one side of the court and the library 
the court can 
the outside 


on the other side of 
each be reached from 
without any of the classroom portions 
being entered. In the northern 
demic unit are located English, mathe- 
matics, languages and social science 
departments; in the southern academic 
area are located, in addition to the 
the homemak- 


aca- 


administrative offices, 
ing rooms, science laboratories, and 
business education rooms. 

Directly east of the two academic 
blocks are two long wings, the north- 


of which houses the cafeteria, 
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faculty dining room and the food 
preparation areas; at the end of this 
wing, nearest the academic rooms, is 
the little theater. This location was 
chosen since it provided direct access 
for the public from the street, as well 
as convenience to the language rooms 
for lectures and minor dramatics. In 
this wing also are the custodial of- 
fices; this enables the little theater and 
the food preparation areas, as well 
as custodial storage, to be served from 
a single service drive and yard. 

The other parallel wing houses all 
of the shops, consisting of an auto 
shop, wood shop, metal shop and gen- 
eral shop, and a drafting room. There 
is a generous outdoor shop yard to 
the south of this shop wing, access 
to which is gained by a service road. 
A small detached utility building ad- 
jacent to the shop yard houses all in- 
flammable materials, such as fuels and 
paints, and also provides open air 
storage for automobiles and other 
work projects. 

At the eastern end of the building 
group are located the auditorium and 
the boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums, to- 
gether with lockers and shower rooms. 
The auditorium seats 1000, and has 
its own separate entrance from the 
street. Near by is a parking area for 
automobiles serving the public who 
use the auditorium and gymnasiums. 
All the music rooms are grouped 
around the auditorium. 
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A great open air court is framed 
on four sides by the building group; 
this court is protected from the wind 
and provides an outdoor recreation 
area for students at all times of the 
day, particularly during the noon hour 
when lunches may be eaten out of 
doors adjacent to the cafeteria. The 
court also provides for outdoor as- 
sembly. 

In the eastern portion of this court 
is an outdoor swimming pool; because 
of the changing elevation of the 
ground, the swimming pool is 9 feet 
lower than the level of the main por- 
tion of the court, which screens it 
from view. The sloping bank at the 
change of levels becomes the bleacher 
area for the pool. Since the site slopes 
70 feet from west to east, a scheme of 
terraces was developed to provide the 
maximum of flat area for building 
and play fields. All portions of the 
building are connected by ramps; 
there are no steps at any place in 
the entire building. Tennis courts are 
located at the western and eastern 
ends of the site, both of which are 
served by near-by parking areas for 
week-end use. The football field and 
track are at the lowest and flattest 
portion of the site to the east. Gym- 
nasium facilities have been placed as 
near as possible to the center of the 
site, the entire area of which has been 
planned for full use in the physical 
education program. 
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HE corridor 
struction for elementary classrooms 
There many 


opinions as to the merits of this de- 


use of open con- 


is relatively new. are 
sign. Teachers and school administra- 
tors who have occupied this type of 
building call for continued use of such 
design. 

The acknowledged good features 
are: abundance of controlled natural 
light; good ventilation; ease of access 
and egress; the privacy afforded each 
classroom; — lack noises 
commonly found in double 
loaded corridors, and the hominess and 
friendliness of a southern porch. The 
south porch also provides a warm out- 
door spot on cold but sunny days. 


of corridor 
closed 
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STANLEY BROWN 


Architect, Dallas, Tex. 








Some adverse criticism has been ad- 
vanced by school people with more 
conservative minds. The additional 
of such construction has been 
questioned. Some administrators be- 
lieve that the school cannot be. well 
controlled with so many outside doors 
as are found in buildings with single 
loaded corridors. Not so much criti- 
has been made about the use 
of open corridors in cold weather as 
would be expected. It is our belief 
that in at least 95 per cent of the 
days in the school year there is no 
objectional feature to the open corri- 
dor. The self-contained classroom op- 
ening onto an open porch should be 
feasible in every elementary school 


cost 


cism 





Corridor 


Classrooms 
have great merit 


in mild climates 







CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Brick veneer 


over wood framing and plastered interior 
walls. All-purpose room, lightweight ma- 
sonry block interior walls. Decoration 
varied to suit orientation and use of 
room, light pastel colors being used on 
walls. Ceilings, white fiberboard tile. 
Roof, built-up asphalt and gravel over 
wood deck and wood framing. Floors, 
asphalt tile on concrete slab. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING: Heated by 
ceiling suspended gas-fired unit heaters. 
Natural ventilation only. 

LIGHTING: Indirect incandescent. 

COMMUNICATION: Complete sound sys- 
tem with speaker in each classroom and 
central control in principal's office. 

COST: (Including architect's fee but not 
land), $135,150. Per square foot, $7.20 
(Actual outside wall square footage at 
100%; open corridor at 50%). Per cubic 
foot, $0.57. 
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in our part of the country. Any addi- 
tional cost for such a building would 
be negligible and would certainly be 
offset by the advantages obtained. 

In this part of the country almost 
all summer breezes are from the south 
and southwest. Thus, north-south fen- 
estration of classroom wings provides 
excellent natural ventilation. 

The Chamberlin Elementary School 
at Stephenville, Tex., is a case in 
point. Stephenville is a city of ap- 
proximately ten thousand and is a 
county-seat town in central Texas. The 
school system serves the city as well 
as a large farming and ranching area. 
A survey was made of the school sys- 
tem by a parent-teacher committee, 
assisted by school authorities and the 
architect. It was agreed that the first 
step to relieve the crowded school 
was to build a new elementary school 
building of 12 classrooms. A site was 
selected at the edge of the city in a 
fast growing area, 


FRONT CLASSROOM WING 

An ample site and mild winter 
weather dictated an open plan. The 
front classroom wing contains six 
classrooms housing Grades 1, 2 and 
3, there being two classrooms per 
grade. Each classroom of this wing 
has two small restrooms opening di- 
rectly into it. A teacher's cabinet, an 
open classroom wardrobe, and book 
shelves afford ample storage. 

A project or work room is provided 
between each pair of classrooms of the 
three lower grades. These workrooms 
are equipped with a sink and with 
ample storage and work cabinets and 
are normally used by a group from one 
class at a time. Large areas of glass 





wall provide simultaneous teacher su- 
pervision of this group and of pupils 
in the classroom. 

Bilateral north and south light in 
each classroom affords an abundance 
of natural light. No shades or blinds 
are required. Louvered clerestory win- 
dows above the corridor roof provide 
ample light from the south side of 
the classroom. This south light is re- 
flected to the ceiling and then down- 
ward to the interior of the classroom. 
The louvers are in a fixed position 
and have a 15 degree slope. The indi- 
vidual slats can be removed for win- 
dow cleaning. In this building the 
windows were fixed but it would be 
possible to operate the windows out- 
ward for warm weather ventilation. 

The rear classroom wing accommo- 
dates Grades 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. The 
same open planning features are used. 
For these older pupils, the restrooms 


Combines 


are grouped and no workrooms are 
provided. 

The administration area is centrally 
located and provides ample control of 
all activities by the principal. It con- 
sists of a private office for the princi- 
pal and an outer office for public use. 
A bookroom for textbook storage is 
located between the office and the 
health department. The health area 
consists of a nurse's office, two bed- 
rooms, and a restroom. 

The all-purpose room is provided 
with a stage so that it can be used as 
an auditorium. Its high ceiling and 
cross ventilation make it useful as a 
playroom. Chair storage is provided 
at the side of the stage. 

The cafeteria was placed back of the 
stage and is entered by an open cor- 
ridor. The kitchen can be closed off, 
enabling the cafeteria to be used for 
other purposes. 


Comfort and Efficiency 


J. B. MERRELL 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Stephenville, Tex. 


UR Chamberlin Elementary 
School was planned for the com- 
fort and efficient work of both pupils 
and teachers. The floor plan is simi- 
lar to a block U with all classrooms 
opening to the outside. The 12 rooms 



























house 12 classroom teachers ana ap- 
proximately 350 pupils. 

Two rooms furnish ample space 
for the principal's private office where 
he has his conferences with pupils, 
teachers or patrons and his outer office 
where the duplicating machines, type- 
writer and other equipment are kept 
for the convenience of the teachers. 
A large walk-in vault where perma- 
nent records and papers are kept opens 
into the outer office. Three small 
rooms take care of the school nurse 
and her patients; a large room stores 
the custodian’s supplies and furnishes 
a place for his relaxation; a teacher's 
lounge affords the teachers a place for 
relaxation during their off-periods; the 
cafeteria accommodates about eighty 
children at one time. 


Third graders work on a silent 
reading lesson in a typical 
classroom in the Chamberlin 
School. Posters were made as 
part of a unit on transportation. 
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12. Kitchen 

13. Dressing room 
14. Stage 

15. Auditorium 


Teachers’ workroom 


Custodian's room 


16. Book room 
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18. Sick room 
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Chamberlin Elementary School, Stephenville, Tex. 


An auditorium, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 400, is used daily for music 
lessons; on cold, rainy days, it serves 
as a playroom. It is also used for 
assembly programs arranged and pre- 
sented by pupils of the various grades. 
Each week one group of pupils pre- 
sents a program for the entertainment 
of all other pupils, teachers and pa- 
trons who desire to attend. 

The auditorium is also available for 
use by any outside organization with 
a worth-while program. It serves as 
a meeting place for the members of 
the parent-teacher association, the 
classroom teachers association and the 
county unit of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association. It has been used for 


teachers’ parties, room-mother picnics, 
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and banquets. The folding chairs are 
easily moved to permit use of the 
auditorium for any entertainment that 
the community desires. 

In the six rooms occupied by the 
first three grades there are restrooms 
for each sex, a drinking fountain, a 
lavatory, towel rack, and mirror. When 
the weather is inclement the children 
need never leave their rooms except 
for lunch, and they have protection 
on the porches while going to and 
from the cafeteria. 

Project rooms are provided for the 
primary grades. Ceramics, copper tool- 
ing, finger painting, tempera painting, 
spatter painting, etching, wood work, 
stencilling and marble painting are 
some of the art technics used. 


In all primary rooms the furniture 
is movable and lends itself to vari- 
ous arrangements. Book cases, closets 
and shelves add to the convenience 
and attractiveness of each room. On 
the north and south sides of each 
classroom large windows permit an 
abundance of light and fresh air to 
permeate the room, thus Creating an 
enjoyable and healthful environment 
in which to work and play. 

All the people of this school com- 
munity are endeavoring to create a 
favorable atmosphere for the intellec- 
tual, physical and social development 
of its youth so that they will be pre- 
pared to participate in the activities 
of a democratic society now as chil- 
dren and later as adults. 
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PERSPECTIVE, MOUNTLAKE TERRACE GRADE SCHOOL, EDMONDS, WASH. 


Some Extra Features — 


HE Mountlake Terrace Grade 

School at Edmonds, Wash., 
cost $404,527, including fees and the 
cost of land and equipment, or $10.35 
per square foot. Yet it has not only 
into a 


will 


everything we want to put 
school but also a few extra features 

There are many reasons for the 
low cost of this building. A few are 
(1) The building is strictly modular 
in design on a 4 foot module. (This 
is an extremely rapid type of con- 
struction; the building was begun 
Nov. 22, 1952; we expect that it will 
be ready for occupancy by this fall.) 
(2) There is a minimum number of 
and exterior walls in the 
Low ceilings are made 


corridors 
school. (3) 
possible by clerestory and dome light 
ing. 

Exterior construction 
concrete up to the sill 
frame construction above, glue lam- 


is reinforced 
line, with 


70 


Yet The Cost Was Low 


WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 
William Arild Johnson and Harry E. Botesch 
Architects and Engineers, Everett, Wash. 


inated beams, and 2 by 6 tongue and 
groove roof. The planking is covered 
with 1 inch rigid insulation over 
which is placed the built-up roof. 

The corridors are smooth rein- 
forced concrete, full height; all cor- 
ners are chamfered. The concrete ex- 
tends into the door recesses to give 
rigidity to the walls 

Classrooms are framed with glue 
laminated beams; the playroom and 
multiservice room are spanned with 
large “barn type” glue laminated raft- 
ers. This is ecoromical construction 
and provides a high, unbroken inte- 
rior, as well as great earthquake re- 
sistance. All concrete in the building 
is extra heavily reinforced for earth- 
quake resistance. 


Virtually all ceilings in the school 
are covered with perforated acoustic 
tile. 

Classrooms are set the long way 
out from the corridors for compact- 
ness. They have only east and west 
exposures. These “deep” rooms are 
well lighted by clerestory or dome 
lighting. 

Clerestory 
most of the 
rooms have dome lighting, used as an 
experiment for this school district. 
We know, from the limited use we 
have made of dome lighting so far 
that it does work well, that it gives 
a good deal of diffused light, and that 
it makes lower ceilings feasible. 

Frosted acrylic plastic sheets, rather 
than glass, are used for the domes. 
They give a good deal of brightness, 
but there is a minimum of glare. We 
have used this plastic in a number 


used in 
some 


was 


lighting 


classrooms, but 
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of schools and have had no breakage 
yet. We have even tested some of the 
plastic sheets by throwing rocks and 
pieces of wood at them, but they have 
enough toughness and resiliency to 
withstand even hard blows. 

The same plastic is used quite freely 
around the building where glass would 
be subject to hazards. It is used in 
all clerestory windows where there is 
danger of falling glass, in windows 
of the playroom and the multiservice 
room, in doors, and in other places 
where glass breakage would be high. 
We find that the use of this plastic 
saves money because no metal guards 
are needed with it. 

The domes used for lighting are 
supplied with darkening devices, con- 
sisting of horizontal shades that run 
in slots or tracks to prevent light 
leaks. 

In addition to provisions for dark- 
ening in all classrooms, there is a 
special visual aids room. 

Following are several other features 
of this low-cost building: 

1. Fire Walls. The building is di- 
vided into three sections completely 


separated by reinforced concrete walls 
and Class A fire doors. Complete 8 
inch reinforced concrete fire walls ex- 
tend above and beyond the walls and 
roof. 

Frame walls are covered with % 
inch gypsum wall board with a one- 
hour fire rating. A hose system is 
provided throughout the _ building. 
For the roof a heavy mill type of fire 
resistant Construction was used. 

2. Library. The walls and ceilings 
are covered with acoustic tile, and 
baffles and coffers of acoustic tile help 
make the library as “dead” as possible, 
The library includes an instructional 
materials center as well as space for 
book storage. 

3. Entrances. Double sets of en- 
trance doors provide heating locks. 
Subway gratings (large gratings 6 by 
8 feet with shallow pits below) out- 
side the doors catch dirt and water. 

1. Folding Tables. The multiservice 
room is provided with tables that foid 
up into the wall. 

5. Toilet Stalls. These are differ- 
ent but really one of the best econo- 
mies in the building. Partitions be- 
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The Mountlake Terrace Grade 
School at Edmonds, Wash., was 
a low cost building, partly be- 
cause it was strictly modular in 
design, the number of corridor 
and exterior walls was kept to 
a minimum, and clerestory and 
dome lighting made low ceilings 
possible. Classrooms were set 
the long way out from the corri- 
dors for compactness and have 
only east and west exposures. 
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CLASSROOM VISUAL AID 


20'x 34° 








ENTRY 


tween toilets are fastened to the walls 
with heavy “U" straps so that no posts 
are needed on the floor. The straps, 
made of heavy plywood with metal 
edgings, are bolted through the wall. 
Toilet bowls are suspended also so 
that floors in the washrooms are vir- 
tually unobstructed. This feature is 
popular with custodians because it 
makes the job of mopping the rooms 
much easier. 

The lower grade classrooms have 
their own individual toilet rooms. 

6. Free Standing Cabinets. The use 
of free standing cabinets instead of 
built-in cabinets wherever practicable 
is cheaper. We think the cabinets are 
better, and construction time is saved 
because the cabinets can simply be 
pushed into place. Also they provide 
almost unlimited flexibility. 

7. Radiant Heating. The building 
is heated by radiant heating in con- 
crete slab which is covered with as- 
phale tile. The furnace is oil fired. 
The chimney can be kept low and 
stubby, a precaution taken because of 
the possibility of earthquakes, since 
forced draft is used. 
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A new look at 


TRADE COURSES in 


the comprehensive high school 





CHARLES W. CLARK HARVEY HANDEL HOULD we mend our guidance 
Director of Vocational Education Trade Guidance Counselor counseling for the high school stu- 
Schenectady, N.Y. Schenectady, N. Y. dents who repeatedly fail the traditional 
academic subjects? Does such failure 
mean that these students are ergo eli- 
gible for some trade course? If they 
cannot make the grade in poetry or 
geometry, the frequent solution is ban- 
ishment to a course that trains in me- 
chanical skills. The wisdom of this 
policy is not supported by data as- 
sembled recently by the Schenectady 
schools or by the results that followed 
a new procedure. 

Last year we examined our high 
school trade course enrollment and 
what we found illustrates the prob- 
lem. We were motivated in our trade 
program by the deep sense of our re- 
sponsibility to train potential citizens 
who would be desirable because they 
were self-reliant and secure in occu- 
pations for which they were fitted and 
trained, A history of repeated failure 
cannot well produce good citizens. We 
knew that interest and aptitude are 
reasonable bases for better learning. 

Yet we had the unsatisfying feeling 
that too many students who could 


Functioning motors are essen- 
tial in modern industry. This 
boy can keep them functioning. 
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benefit by a skilled trade program 
were enrolled in academic courses not 
of their major interest, while those en- 
rolled in the trade program were for 
the most part incapable, disinterested 
or discouraged. We were not so con- 
cerned with intelligence quotients; we 
wanted a measure of other abilities. 
These had been difficult to measure 
on an individual basis, but group tests 
now available are reasonably valid. 
Our chief objective was to measure 
mechanical ability, comprehension of 
spatial relations, and numerical ability 
in a group. 

It so happened that our testing de- 
partment had begun a testing pro- 
cedure with an eighth grade pilot 
group several years earlier. This had 
now become a feature of all eighth 
grade groups of the city junior high 
schools, and these pupils were now 
coming through to the tenth grade. 
The tests measured not only verbal 
reasoning, abstract reasoning, and lan- 
guage usage but also clerical ability, 
numerical ability, spatial relations, and 
mechanical ability. 

As no students from parochial and 
suburban schools had been so tested, 
the tests were administered to all who 
lacked the profile. All ninth and tenth 
year students in trade courses were 
thus included. The findings in the 
various aptitudes were then charted 
It was found, for instance, that the 
typical student of the trade courses 
was below the 50th percentile in all 
aptitudes, including the mechanical. 

The most disturbing discovery was 
that 38 per cent were in the lowest 
quartile in mechanical aptitude. These 
were skilled 
trade program heavily loaded with 
subject matter that required mechan- 
ical comprehension. The findings 
merely corroborated what the trade 


students enrolled in a 


teachers had discovered in both shop 
and related classroom. 


THE NEXT STEP 


The junior high school students were 
about to select their senior high school 
courses, and it was the time to avoid 
if possible a repetition of the futility 
and waste indicated by the tests. Ac- 
cordingly, the trade guidance coun- 
selor personally interviewed all the 
students in the ninth grade who were 
not planning to follow the college en- 
trance program. In each case the pro- 
file reviewed and the opportu- 
nities of trade courses were outlined. 

We admit to these 
courses only those who scored above 


was 


decided to 
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This boy presents no discipline problem because he has both interest in 
and ability for the work he is doing as part of his trade school course. 


the lowest quartile in mechanical abil- 
ity and, in order not to incur any 
hardship for possible worthy students, 
the advice of the junior high guidance 
counselor and the industrial arts teach- 
ers was used in special cases. The re- 
sultant tentative enrollment in trade 
courses for September 1952 now 
showed a marked increase but, what 
was more significant, for the first 
time the promise of students who 
could profit by these courses was evi- 
dent. 

When the profiles of entering stu- 
dents for September 1952 were tab- 
ulated, it was found that only 19 per 
cent of those enrolled in trade courses 
were low in mechanical aptitude and 
these were chiefly hold-overs from the 
previous year. On the other hand 31 
per cent were above the 50th per- 
centile. Furthermore, when the intel- 
ligence quotients were tabulated it was 
found that 77 per cent were in the 
range over 85, which might seem to 
promise better success in related and 
general subject classes. 

The trade guidance program for 
September 1953 still +more 
clearly the beneficial results of the new 
procedure. The record now indicates 
that only 14 per cent of those enroll- 
ing in trade courses for next Septem- 
ber are below the 25th percentile in 
mechanical aptitude, and 45 per cent 
are above the 50th percentile. In ad- 
dition, whereas the average mechanical 
aptitude in September 1952 was 44, 
it is now 47 in the percentile scale. 
The tabulation of intelligence quo- 
tients now shows the range over 85 


shows 


to comprise 91 per cent of the students 
in the trade courses. 

For the teachers of trade shop and 
related subjects the new challenge has 
meant restored courage and morale 
The students are no longer discipline 
problems. They find the program in- 
teresting and worth while. At the first 
report period this year 19 per cent 
were found on the school’s honor roll. 

But what of the 
lower quartile of mechanical aptitude? 
Many of these are also ill-adapted to 
the academic curriculum. Is there any 
way to keep them from a complete 


the students in 


sense of failure? 

Basically what these young people 
need rate low in academic 
achievement and probably in mechan- 
ical aptitude as well is a goal that 
will match their interests and poten- 
tialities. When such a goal is ascer- 
tained by test, exploration and inter- 
view, it is the public responsibility of 
the school to provide the means for 
the pupil to work toward it. Their 
teachers would be better prepared for 
the program we advocate if they were 
to acquire some experience in industry 
or business and take some vocational 
education courses. 

In the early Twenties we had, in 
response to the stimulation of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, a form of educa- 
tion that was operated according to 
the standards just suggested. Some of 
these continuation schools still exist 
and what they have developed would 
be of specific help in meeting those 
standards to benefit our students who 
become potential drop-outs. More to 


who 
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Testing electrical theory is an essential part of the electrician's train- 
ing. Tests have indicated this boy's aptitude for a job as an electrician. 


our credit would be a_ prophylactic 
treatment to ward off the diseases of 
delinquency, irresponsibility, occupa- 
tional drifting and poor citizenship, 
instead of letting these pupils leave 
us, requiring our later efforts through 
compulsory continuation schools to 
compensate for our error. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIVIDUAL 

Let us see, then, what changes 
would benefit these young people 
while still in school. These changes, 
of course, are not easy to accomplish 
even in the environment of the modern 
secondary offspring of the classical 
high school. A separate school often 
has functioned more effectively in 
dealing with the individual needs of 
those who are not capable of high 
academic attainment or the develop- 
ment of proficiency in trade or busi- 
ness skills. But we are now in an age 
of comprehensive secondary school or- 
ganization. 

We need a selected faculty of peo- 
ple who will be able to forget much 
they have followed before as good 
teaching and be guided sympathet- 
ically by the needs of these pupils 
who so need help and guidance. Qual- 
ities of the guidance counselor, the 
visiting teacher, the teacher-coordina- 
tor and the welfare worker, all are es- 
sential. Ir means really knowing the 
individual pupil, not alone in school, 
but in his home and on his job. There 
would be no line drawn between the 
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classroom teacher and the counselor. 
When such a teacher knows the needs 
of pupils he or she can go to work. 

The formal textbook would go out 
the window. The method used would 
be the provision of real experiences 
to create interest, inspire attitudes of 
the right sort, and develop thought. 
More time spent on the 
mechanics rather than the apprecia- 
tions, how to find and use facts. Real- 
istic needs would govern their reading 
—the shop bulletin, the newspaper. 
Writing would give attention to legi- 
bility for practical use. Mathematics 
would be guided by occupational and 
personal needs: making change, count- 
ing money, taking care of one’s fi- 
nances. Facts drawn from students’ 
experiences would form the basis for 
conference discussions, affording op- 
portunity to use facts and think them 
through to right conclusions. 

Such a program would offer occupa- 
tional experiences within the range of 
the pupils’ abilities in a general in- 
dustrial shop for exploration and for 
development of practical fundamental 
skills. These experiences would be se- 
lected from among those which the 
students probably will use, and would 
include the mechanical, but also the 
general clerical, retailing and the like. 
Occupational experiences would fur- 
nish the basis for related and inte- 
grated science and mathematics and 
for understanding of industrial organ- 
ization as well as the general subjects. 


would be 


Pupils would be taught by teachers 
selected for this work and would not 
be farmed out to classes where un- 
related subjects would be taught, 
chiefly for the college bound student. 

In this program the cooperative type 
of education would function admir- 
ably in the field of industry, retailing 
and for some clerical positions. 

Cooperative education embraces 
many of the good features outlined 
here. The teacher-coordinator should 
be guidance counselor, visiting teacher, 
placement officer, classroom teacher 
and friend. He must know the ca- 
pabilities of the students enrolled, ob- 
tain jobs they can fill, follow their 
progress on the job, and adapt his in- 
struction to their occupational needs. 
This program thus provides actual job 
training in occupations not readily re- 
produced in the school. 

Since 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber who leave school in any year do 
so in the summer in Schenectady, the 
cooperative type of education perhaps 
should include a work experience 
program for the potential drop-outs 
during the summer months. 


PROBLEM STILL NOT SOLVED 

What we feel we have attempted 
to solve in the trade courses holds the 
germ of something better for all the 
course offerings of the comprehensive 
high school. 

The differential aptitude type of 
test, supported by the student's de- 
monstrated abilities in school, fur- 
nishes a guide to course selection in 
curriculums other than the industrial. 
High clerical ability or language usage 
scores might indicate probable success 
in business occupations. Types of abil- 
ity indicated for the college entrance 
student might enable him to select 
more effectively the kind of profes- 
sion into which he should go. As ad- 
ditional guidance yardsticks the inter- 
est inventory and the intelligence tests 
may be used to advantage with the 
aptitude profiles. 

Let us recall that we are holding 
high the standard of an acceptable life 
goal for all students who are capable 
of becoming self-reliant, self-respect- 
ing and socially valuable in their gen- 
eration. We hope to keep them in 
high school and to graduate them with 
a feeling of conscious achievement. 
We shall then need to include those 
who cannot profit perhaps by the 
business or industrial courses any 
more than by the college preparatory 
curriculum. 
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say they like it. Teachers and prin- 
cipals find it helpful. By “it” we mean 
the mimeographed agenda and super- 
intendent’s report for the monthly 
meetings of the board of education. 

About five days before each regular 
meeting the superintendent of schools 
mails duplicated data to each board 
member and each officer of the board. 
Included in these data are the agenda 
for the forthcoming meeting. Pertinent 
and essential facts are included as part 
of each agenda item. Supplementary 
information is frequently appended in 
“dittoed” form and appropriately cross- 
referenced in the agenda. 

The difference in color of the dupli- 
cated materials has a special meaning 
for busy board members. Essential in- 
formation appears in black ink. Supple- 
mentary data are reproduced in purple. 
If a member is satisfied with the ma- 
terial deemed by the superintendent to 
be most important, he need not read 
the supplementary material at all. If 
he wishes to “dig deeper,” the purple 
copies are there for his use. 

The superintendent's office attempts 
to provide the kind of information the 
board desires. The following sample 
request is illustrative: 

3. APPROVAL OF APPOINTMENTS 

A. Appointment of: 


Miss Mary Smith, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Position: Elementary Librarian 
Education: Central High School 

1944, State Teachers College, 

B.S. in Education 1948 
Experience: Main St. School, Buf- 

falo, N.Y., Sept. 1948-June 1951 
Annual Salary: $3900 
Effective Date: July 1, 1951 
Age: 24 


As in other recurring items, the 
types of information have been varied 
in response to board questions. 

The superintendent takes a number 
of folders of “back-up” material, cover- 
ing all agenda items, with him to each 
meeting. He is thus prepared to answer 
most questions. If, however, the same 
inquiry is made in successive meetings 
or if, when first placed, it appears par- 
ticularly pertinent, succeeding agenda 
carry the corresponding information. 

Sometimes the reverse of this process 
takes place. When it is apparent that 
the board no longer desires certain 
types of details, they are omitted. The 
supporting data folders contain the in- 
formation, however—just in case. 

The superintendent's monthly report, 
attached to the agenda, has proved 
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TEACHERS AND PRESS 


get board meeting agenda 


R. H. OSTRANDER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Mineola, N.Y. 


valuable in informing the board and 
others of varying activities of the 
schools. Items may be about Brother- 
hood Week, scholarship winners, ath- 
letic funds, student teachers, field trips, 
or any other school events. 


SENT TO NEWSPAPERS 

If the agenda and reports were dis- 
tributed to members of the board of 
education only, there would be little 
excuse for this story. Newspaper editors 
and reporters receive copies in advance 
of the meeting. A release date of the 
morning following the board meeting 
is, of course, typed conspicuously on 
the face of each set of agenda and re- 
ports sent to newsmen. They may de- 
cide from the material contained in 
the agenda whether they wish to cover 
a particular board session. Frequently, 
they arrange for the superintendent to 
telephone them immediately after the 
meeting. With the agenda in front of 
him, a reporter is able to refer to each 
item by title and number and obtain 
sufficient data for a full story. 

Then, too, all visitors to the board 
meeting receive copies of both agenda 
and report. But the usefulnes of these 
two documents extends further. They 
are distributed in advance of the meet- 
ing to all schools in sufficient quan- 
tities so that they are available in 
teachers’ lounges and principals’ offices. 
Of course, not all teachers read them, 
but it is reported that a surprising 
number do, 

To complete the story, after each 
board meeting, the superintendent 
sends the schools copies of a brief sum- 
mary, item by item, of board action. 

To be sure, there are better means 
of disseminating information about 
schools. Printed monthly reports are 
excellent. But, in a school district 
where appropriate funds may be lack- 





ing, where personnel with the needed 
time and competence for preparing a 
more elaborate report is unavailable, or 
where the public may not be ready to 
accept the feasibility of an expenditure 
of public funds for such a venture, the 
plan outlined is effective. 

If the impression has been created 
that the Mineola board of education 
never holds an executive session or re- 
ceives a confidential report from its 
chief executive officer, it should be 
dispelled forthwith. Along with the 
agenda for the open session, the mem- 
bers of the board receive typewritten 
copies of a report of matters the super- 
intendent considers confidential. Like- 
wise, typed agenda for an executive 
session, when appropriate, are sub- 
mitted. These confidential papers are 
never prepared in excess of the number 
actually to be distributed. Only board 
members, board officers, the adminis- 
trative assistant to the superintendent, 
and the superintendent receive copies. 

The items for the documents de- 
scribed originate in various ways. 
Board members ask to have some of 
them included; the administrative staff 
makes recommendations; the educa- 
tional cabinet (composed of elected 
teachers from the various schools, their 
principals, the administrative assistant, 
and the superintendent) is a frequent 
originator of requests for board action. 

The process described promotes: 

1. Adequate preparation by the 
board of education and the superin- 
tendent for board meetings. 

2. Orderly, efficient meetings. 

3. Cordial relations with the press. 

4. Increased opportunity for all con- 
cerned to suggest items for board dis- 
cusion and action. 

5. Better understanding among 
members of the board of education, 
the school administration, the school 
staff, and the public. 

A feature of the program outlined 
is its flexibility. Changes have been 
made when they have seemed to be 
desirable. Others will be made when- 
ever justified. 





CHALK DUST 


INDIAN TORTURE 
Then upspake the shrewd lagoo 
He the great and mighty showman 
He the famous headline hunter 
Tamer of the television 
Master of the big bamboozle 
And the slippery innuendo, 
Saying: Let us snare attention 
With some new investigations. 
We will grab the educators 
For they have no powerful lobby 
We will hunt some profs and teachers 
Smear them with vermillion colors 
Grill them on a red-hot griddle 
For they have no great protection. 
Thus we win the peoples’ plaudits 
Thus make new and bigger headlines. 


VACATION BLUES 

NEVER A MONTH goes by but the school superin- 
tendent is bombarded by questionnaires, opinionnaires, 
public polls, and are you still beating your wife? But 
the most depressing example we have had in many a 
moon has just come from a fortnightly letter service 
which is usually devoted to cheer and wholesome uplift 
"What are you planning to do this summer?” it asks 
with a wicked leer. “Do you realize that the country 
as a whole assumes that teachers loaf during the so- 
called summer vacation? Let us tell the people the facts 
and clear away some popular misconceptions.” “Answer 
yes or no! Will you seek employment?” the question- 
naire goes on to snigger. “Will you study? Will you 
travel? Will you stay at home?” 

For school superintendents, the answer to all this idle 
prattle is Yes. Some of the bolder spirits will seek em 
ployment at the racing tracks in order to learn how to 
make a fast get-away when the gates fall and the pack is 
at their heels; some will attempt to perfect their pro- 
fessional skills as tightrope walkers; some will play pro- 
fessional football to get in shape for September, and a 
few will accept self-employment to catch up on their 
dishwashing. 

They will all study in workshops, seminars, clinics, 
conferences and at summer schools and other uninviting 
places for such is the peculiar habit of the species. They 
will travel, too, as long as their flivers hold together and 
their gasoline credit cards are honored. Just how far 
they will travel will mostly depend upon their ability 
to cannibalize the school bus or retread their ancient 
tires. There is little evidence that they will go on cruises 
to far-away lands unless they can get jobs as headwaiters 
on the strength of their moth-eaten dress suits. 

But mostly they will stay at home and try to catch 
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up on such mundane things as budgets, curriculums, re- 
pair and replacements. Unfortunately, this year Sep- 
tember comes unusually early, or is that because I am 
not so young as I used to be? 

‘Lhe questionnaire ends up on a particularly sour note 
“How much are you budgeting for your summer?” it 
says impertinently. “Under $300? $500? $700? Over 
$700?” It is at this point that the strongest superintend- 
ents will break down and weep while the weaker ones 
will explore their pockets, in vain, to find money for a 
3 cent stamp for a few well written but slightly un- 


professional remarks. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
WHEN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


reality in every schoolroom, there are some gaps readily 


becomes a 


apparent which conscientious school administrators may 
find it difficult to fill. Will there be a lapse of interest 
in history teaching if the children are denied as much 
basic information about the western part of our country 
as they now obtain daily? The average teacher may find 
it difficult to inspire her young hopefuls with a hearty, 
“Come now, podners, let us hold up yonder stagecoach 
and destroy the varmints and redskins.” 

Box top collections will languish and the lack of 
trading of bottle caps and magic rings may ruin the 
extracurricular life of moppets. Teachers can 
scarcely be expected to arrive in squad cars and grab 


many 


their trusty shooting irons at the slightest disturbance, 
nor are all of them equipped to demonstrate the Flying 
Mare or the Back-Breaker. Wholesome murder, mugging 
and mystery may suffer a decline. 

Instructors who are able to drink copious draughts 
of various liquids or chew lip smacking confections 
with agility are sure to demand a bonus for their 
abilities. Music as an art will probably deteriorate if 
singing commercials are limited. And who wants to 
bring an apple to a television set? 


When they asked him if teaching was drab, 
He answered, I don’t want to crab; 

It ain't childish chatter 

That makes so much matter, 

But I'm irked by the darned pedigab. 


os ® 


NO MAN can ever be a competent school adminis- 
trator until he has got himself a goodly number of 
well selected enemies. Yet no man is ever a complete 
failure until he begins to put the blame on his prede- 


cessor. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY ACTION 





for the preparation of school administrators 


N ALMOST any college campus 

are resources for the preparation 
of school administrators that usually 
are passed by. Particularly with re- 
spect to the community leadership 
function of administration, the other- 
than-education and service 
bureaus of a college can give valuable 
help to the prospective school ad- 
ministrator. 

The University of Kentucky has 
found a wealth of material in socio- 
logy’s community studies, _ political 
science’s political structure analyses, 
the business bureau's economic surveys, 
and psychology's personality research. 
As a part of its contribution to the 
research and service of the C.P.E.A., 
the university has arranged for regular 
meetings of faculty representatives of 
the various disciplines to discuss the 
contributions each field can make in 
the complex task of preparing school 
administrators. 

In the summer of 1951 the staff of 
the division of educational administra- 
tion in our college of education re- 
quested the deans of the several col- 
leges in the university to designate 
representatives to assist in the develop- 
ment of a preparation program for 
school administrators. Twelve persons 
were selected by the deans, represent- 
ing the following departments and 
service bureaus: 


divisions 


Disciplines 
Agriculture and home economics 
Anthropology 
Commerce 
Hygiene and public health 
Physical education 
Political science 
Psychology 
Sociology 


Service Bureaus 
Bureau of school service 
Bureau of government research 
Bureau of business research 
Social research consultation service 
Representatives also were designated 
from the areas of educational admin- 
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istration and supervision and of in- 
struction and curriculum development. 

Through a series of conferences, the 
representatives of these disciplines and 
service bureaus outlined certain types 
of activities through which they might 
contribute to the preparation of educa- 
tional administrative leadership. It be- 
came apparent that it was desirable to 
develop a pattern of seminars whereby 
the various disciplines might pool 
their contributions. 

Regular meetings were held at which 
representatives of various disciplines 
outlined the ways in which their 
areas might contribute to the program. 
Ac the first meeting the group dis- 
cussed the characteristics of successful 


educational administrators developed 
by the National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration. 
Ac the next seminar type of meeting, 
a representative of the psychology de- 
partment discussed the characteristics 
of the “self-actualizing person” and 
possible significance to the prepara- 
tion of educational administrators. The 
group quickly saw that there were 
many similarities between the “self- 
actualizing person” and the successful 
educational administrator. Other semi- 
nars have provided foundations from 
other disciplines for further investi- 
gation into the preparation program 
for educational leaders. From these 
discussions the group concluded that 
three subproblems would need to be 
explored before contributions of the 
various disciplines could be identified. 

1. A method devised 
through which the resources of all dis- 


must be 





Howard Beers of the rural sociology department (left) and Howard Eckel 
of the educational administration department at the University of Ken- 
tucky discuss implications of various disciplines for community action. 





ciplines and service bureaus may be 
made available to in-service and pros- 
pective educational administrators. 

It was discovered that most depart- 
ments of the university had certain 
contacts with local communities and 
had conducted studies in local com- 
munities throughout the state that had 
important implications for school ad- 
ministrators. Plans were devised for a 
community index card file to contain 
citations of the studies that had im- 
plications for the development of local 
school systems. 

For example, the sociology depart- 
ment and its bureau of community 
service had on file 550 reports made 
in various counties and cities of Ken- 
tucky. These reports included analyses 
of community activities, community 
development, rural-urban relations, 
mobility of population, and commu- 
nity and county planning. 

The political science department 
had available reports on 88 studies 
concerning local governmental admin- 
istration, voting practices, and polit- 
ical structures in communities. Already 
238 studies have been indexed from 
the bureau of business research con- 
cerning trade patterns, economic sur- 
veys, and financial support of govern- 
mental units. 


VALUES OF PROGRAM 

This area of the University of Ken- 
tucky program will have value beyond 
the project. Its value will include the 
following: 

1. The index and file will make 
possible the centralization and sys- 
tematic organization of pertinent in- 
formation to the growing number of 
Organizations engaged in service to 
communities. This is not only an econ- 
omy measure; it will also make avail- 
able materials that, once obtained, are 
difficult to collect again. 

2. It will eliminate the practice of 
repeating community studies by each 
agency seeking to render a service. 
Not only is this annoying and frus- 
trating to the local citizens but it has 
a tendency to thwart the effectiveness 
of programs that might be instigated 
in the future. 

3. It may be expected that the re- 
finements in the methodology of com- 
munity studies and research will be 
accomplished by a systematic approach 
to the collecting, collating, indexing, 
filing and using of data. 

4. Members of the university staff 
called upon by local citizens’ groups 
for assistance will be able to render 
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more effective service because informa- 
tion on the communities from which 
the requests originate will be available 
to them. 

5. Many of the departments of the 
university will want to refer their 
graduating students to the index and 
file before they move into new com- 
munities. Graduating students, com- 
munity officials, and other agencies 
may seek counsel from all departménts 
and service bureaus in order that they 
may better understand their commu- 
nities. 

At this time 1061 studies of local 
communities have been catalogued 
from the departments and service bu- 
reaus of the university. 

2. Each educational leader has cer- 
tain personal attributes and skills that 
he attempts to use as an administrator. 

It was discovered that there were 
little scientific data available concern- 
ing the attributes and skills needed by 
a successful administrator. A plan of 
scientific measurement was devised in 
an attempt to determine the character- 
istics of successful administrators. To 
achieve this purpose eight instruments 
are being used, including two instru- 
ments developed at the University of 
Kentucky. Other well-known instru- 
ments are included in the testing pro- 
gram as well as unstructured 30 min- 
ute interviews, It is hoped that it will 
be possible to identify areas of skills 
and personal attributes in which pros- 
pective and in-service administrators 
may profit most in the preparation 
programs for school administrators. In 
using these technics control and ex- 
perimental groups have been provided. 


MEASURABLE ATTRIBUTES 

At the present time there is evi- 
dence that the attributes that may be 
measured include ability to develop 
and maintain satisfactory human rela- 
tions among persons supervised, ability 
to be open-minded in regard to cur- 
rent developments in education, ability 
to work democratically with teachers, 
ability to cut through details and to 
move as rapidly as possible without 
neglecting the democratic process, an 
appreciation for the dignity and worth 
of the individual, vision and original- 
ity. 

3. A school administrator works 
within the social climate of a com- 
munity, and this climate varies among 
communities, 

Through pooling the information 
now known about how communities 
operate and develop, the committee 


agreed that communities vary in 
maturity and the type of leadership 
exerted and that the activities of the 
leader vary with the level of maturity 
of the community. If the school ad- 
ministrator is to work effectively 
within a given community, he must 
be able to identify the maturity level 
of the community. By means of per- 
sonal interviews, observations, docu- 
mentation and appraisal procedures, it 
is hoped that it will be possible to 
determine the various levels of com- 
munity action. 

At the present time a pilot study 
is being made in an effort to deter- 
mine the level of community action 
and how it relates to the job of the 
educational leader. This study in- 
volves city and county officials, school 
board members, teachers, educational 
administrators, occupational and pro- 
fessional groups, and religious, social 
and civic groups. 


NEXT STEP 

The present work of the project in- 
volves the validation of the attributes 
and skills of the educational adminis- 
trator and an identification of the com- 
munity setting in which he works. The 
next step in the project will be to 
determine content and experiences 
necessary in the preparation of educa- 
tional leaders. It is anticipated that 
an experimental preparation program 
will be established which will utilize 
the contributions of other disciplines 
which may contribute to educational 
leadership. 

The interdisciplinary committee is 
working under the supposition that 
many factors and forces are at work 
within each community. Schools con- 
stitute one of these forces. Preparation 
programs for school administrators, as 
well as programs designed to assist 
school administrators on the job, must 
include experiences which will pro- 
vide understandings of community de- 
velopment and ways in which school 
administrators may work most effec- 
tively. 

All disciplines have been eager to 
cooperate in the study of the prepara- 
tion of school administrators. From 
the pooling experiences of the several 
disciplines we are evolving new in- 
sights for preparation programs. To- 
day, the preservice program includes 
experiences in local school systems for 
educational improvement. Tomorrow, 
the program probably will include ex- 
periences in community analyses and 
community development. 
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PAY BOOSTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 








SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


Do you believe a superintendent should recommend to 
the board of education the amount of his own salary? 








OMEONE should write a book 
about this,” says one of the 270 
school superintendents answering The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS opinion poll ques- 
tion about the superintendent's recom- 
mending the amount of his own salary. 
Opinion seems to be about evenly split 
concerning the wisdom of such action. 
The question was sent to a Cross- 
section of 500 school administrators 
selected at random and representing 
each state in the nation. 

The attitudes expressed by the su- 
perintendents who answered this ques- 
tion indicate that the crux of the whole 
matter is the kind and amount of in- 
formation about administrators’ sal- 
aries that the school board has at its 
command. Comments from those who 
checked Yes as well as those who 
checked No stressed the responsibility 
of the local school administrator for 
providing board members with up-to- 
date comparative data showing salaries 
of superintendents in districts of like 
size and financial ability. 

The superintendents on opposite 
sides of this question were really not 
so far apart. A very slight majority 
of the returns favor the superinten- 
dent's making recommendations for 
administrative salaries in the same 
way that proposals are made for the 
rest of the school budget. Those who 
said No insist that providing complete 
information on salaries in other cities 
is going far enough and generally leads 
to wise action by board members in 
setting the superintendent’s salary. 

“Most board members are not qual- 
ified to set the actual amount of the 
administrator's salary and I believe 
they would appreciate help in this 
matter. On the other hand, I also be- 
lieve that the superintendent who 
abuses this practice will soon be out 
of a job” is typical of the opinions 
expressed. Other comments point out 
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that the superintendent should accept 
a responsibility for keeping the school 
board informed on salary trends at all 
times and not just at the instance of 
contract renewal. It was generally ad- 
mitted that characteristics of each com- 
munity have a lot to say about this: 
the economic level of all local towns- 
people, the average earnings of board 
members themselves, and the past his- 
tory of local salaries. 

In contrast with the respondents of 
this poll who made such cogent com- 
ments as “Who else?” or “We'd bet- 
ter,’ other superintendents analyzed 
the problem in somewhat more detail. 

There was some insistence that a 
salary figure should be recommended 
only after specific invitation from the 
board. Another popular point of view 
was that the superintendent should set 
his beginning salary only or, in case 
of a new salary schedule after tenure, 
the base or minimum salary. 


REASONS FOR DISAPPROVAL 

Those who disapprove of the super- 
intendent’s recommending his own 
salary gave a number of reasons why. 
One comment stated simply: “Psycho- 
logically unsound.” Another was more 
specific on the same point: “If you let 
the board members suggest a raise it 
makes them feel better.” Another ob- 
jection to a specific salary request by 
the superintendent is that teachers and 
other school personnel do not have a 
similar opportunity to negotiate direct- 
ly with the board. Some feeling was 
expressed that this is not in line with 
the democratic philosophy of adminis- 
tration, 

In other words, do we “bargain” or 
do we “schedule”?—and the choice be- 
tween these two alternatives should 
prevail for administrators and teachers 
in equal measure. 

Beginning superintendents should 


take note of the most pragmatic reason 
of all: “I am glad I didn’t recommend 
my own salary, because each time the 
board has given me a raise it has been 
more than I would have asked for.” 
Modesty, it was insisted, will never go 
unrewarded. However, there was some 
other advice indicating that this noble 
practice has led to sad experiences. 

The old perennial, “It’s un-Amer- 
ican,” was also offered as an objection 
to the policy of suggesting one’s own 
salary—it goes against the patriotic 
grain because the establishment of sal- 
ary “is the exclusive prerogative of the 
employer in the American system of 
free enterprise.” 

There was general agreement on at 
least two points, The first is that com- 
parative data on salaries should be 
given to the board. It was pointed out 
not only that should this include in- 
formation about other 
school superintendents but also that 
salary data on business and professional 
executives in fields other than educa- 
tion should be presented. 

The second major agreement is that 
our present basis for setting salaries is 
geared too seldom to the real factors 
in the case, the real factors being the 
value of the administrator to the school 
system. Exclusive dependence on com- 
parisons with other districts obviously 
negates any real-for-sure evaluation. 
“What about individual differences?” 
it was asked. 

A high-pressure attitude by the su- 
perintendent was deplored equally 
with a tight-fisted attitude by the 
board. A number of respondents sug- 
gested that a salary schedule for su- 
perintendents should be the subject of 
immediate and intensive research. Pre- 
sumably, this would involve such fac- 
tors as base salaries for teachers, size 
of system, wealth of district, and the 
superintendent's personal qualifications. 


salaries of 
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School boards have limited authority to 


MODIFY BUILDING PLANS 


A’ THE present time, when many 
school districts are engaged in 
building programs, school boards and 
school administrators are faced with 
numerous problems which have legal 
implications. One that is frequently 
encountered is that of erecting the 
type of building needed or desired 
within the limits set by the money 
appropriated. Such appropriations gen- 
erally come from the sale of bonds. 
Because of the length of time that 
must necessarily elapse between the 
dates when bonds are voted and the 
final contract is let, it is not uncommon 
to find that costs have risen to such an 
extent that the amount provided 
through the sale of bonds is inadequate. 


SEVERAL ALTERNATIVES 

Frequently, boards first become 
aware of this problem when bids are 
opened, When such is the case, a 
board is faced with several alternatives. 
It may drop the project; it may hold 
another election and try to increase 
the amount of the bonds; it may reject 
all bids, change the plans, and read- 
vertise for bids; or it may modify the 
plans and enter into an agreement with 
the lowest bidder to undertake the con- 
struction at a lower cost on the basis 
of the altered plans. Frequently, the 
last named is chosen as the easiest way 
ouc of the dilemma. Sometimes this 
works smoothly, but sometimes the 
legality of the resulting contract is 
questioned. 

Several years ago a township trustee 
in Indiana faced such a problem.’ In 
this case the trustee, acting for the 
district, advertised for bids for the 
construction of a schoolhouse. The no- 
tice for bids stated that three separate 
contracts would be awarded: one for 
the construction of the building proper, 
one for the installation of plumbing, 
and one for the installation of wiring 
and electrical fixtures. When the bids 
were opened it was found that the 


'Yelton v. Plantz, 89 N. E. 
(Ind.). 


(2d) 540 
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total was in excess of the amount of 
money on hand and appropriated. The 
plans were then altered and the trus- 
tee entered into contracts, based upon 
the altered plans, with those who had 
been low bidders without readvertising 
for bids. Each contractor agreed, at a 
fixed price, to finish all portions of the 
plans that had been deleted whenever 
a tax was levied to pay for them. The 
trustee agreed that he would cause 
such a tax to be levied, but this was 
not done. To do so would have in- 
creased the debt beyond the legal limit. 
The court ruled that, because of this 
fact, there was no legal agreement to 
complete those portions of the build- 
ing not included in the contract. Fur- 
thermore, it ruled that the contracts 
entered into without readvertising for 
bids were illegal. 

In a somewhat similar and more 
recent case, an action was brought 
against a county board of education in 
Maryland to enjoin it from construct- 
ing four buildings in the city of Salis- 
bury in accordance with a contract that 
had been awarded.* The facts were as 
follows: The board employed an archi- 
tect who drew plans for the construc- 


O 


tion of a high school plant consisting 
of five separate buildings. The board 
approved the plans, advertised for bids, 
accepted the lowest bid ($1,980,000), 


"Hanna v. Board of Education of Wico- 
mico County, 87 A. (2d) 846 (Md.). 


and entered into a contract with the 
lowest bidder for this amount. 

Up to this point its actions were, 
without question, legal. The contract 
was approved by the state superintend- 
ent as required. When it was presented 
to the county commissioners, however, 
they refused to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds on the ground that this was 
more than the county could afford. The 
school board then conferred with the 
architect and the contractor and de- 
cided upon certain changes. For one 
thing, it was agreed to put the library 
in the cafeteria building, and thus 
eliminate an entire building. As a re- 
sult, the contractor reduced his price 
to $1,678,488, and the board gave him 
the contract without readvertising for 
bids. The question then arose as to 
whether the contract was legal. 


COURT RULING 

The statute of Maryland required 
competitive bidding in the case of all 
contracts in excess of $1000. The 
board contended that it met the re- 
quirements of the law by asking for 
bids at the outset and, having accepted 
the lowest bid, it was entirely justified 
in making modifications in the contract 
as these became necessary. The court 
ruled otherwise. 

The court held the law was manda- 
tory, and its object was to “safeguard 
public funds by preventing favoritism, 
collusion and extravagance.” To the 
contention that a readvertisement for 
bids would not have been fair to the 
contractor, who was the low bidder, 
the court pointed out that a contractor 
“is presumed to know the law that the 
board of education has the right to 
reject any and all bids and to readver- 
tise for other bids.” It also pointed out 
that one dealing with an administrative 
agency, like a board of education, is 
bound to recognize the limitations of 
its power. It also ruled that a board 
“cannot do indirectly what it is pro- 
hibited from doing directly.” 

In arriving at its decision, the court 
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considered the nature of the statute 
requiring competitive bidding and the 
result it intended to achieve. It said: 

. the competitive bidding statute 
is plain and explicit and was enacted 
by the legislature for the benefit of the 
public, and accordingly any private 
agreement which tends to prevent or 
restrict Competition or any scheme 
which has the effect of promoting 
favoritism circumvents the statute and 
is contrary to the public policy of the 
state. 

Concerning the board's authority un- 
der the statute, the court stated that 
the board must follow the law, but the 
law should not be so strictly construed 
“as to divest a board of education of 
the right to make minor changes in 
specifications after a contract has been 
made.” It is noted that the court used 
the word “minor.” 

The question arises as to when a 
change is “minor” and when it is 
“major.” There appears to be no hard 
and fast rule that can be laid down and 
followed in all cases. It is up to each 
board to decide this matter for itself, 
but in cases of doubt the courts have 
the last word. In this case, however, 
the court did set down a rule that is 
about as specific as any such rule can 
be. It said: “. deviations from a 
contract awarded for the construction 
of a public school building must be 
based upon honest, reasonable and in- 
telligent judgment and must not vary 
so substantially from the original plan 
as tO constitute a new undertaking, 
where fairness could be considered only 
by competitive bidding.” 

Any school board facing a situation 
such as arose in Indiana and Maryland 
—and many are facing such situations 
today—should consider this case care- 
fully and then make certain that it 
follows the proper course. If there is 
any doubt as to the legality of a pro- 
posed course of action, it should be 
rejected, and the board should start 
anew, alter its plans, and readvertise 
for bids for the construction of a build- 
ing based upon the modified plans. 

While this course may delay the 
beginning of a construction program, 
it may actually result in hastening its 
completion. A court battle, in addition 
to being inconvenient and expensive, 
can easily tie up a Construction project 
for months or even years. Consequent- 
ly, it would seem that the making of 
necessary alterations in a building plan 
after the contract has been awarded is 
a needless risk for any board to take 
if the modifications are substantial. 
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P.T.A. Calls for Better 


Homes, Schools, Communities 


N ACROSS-THE-COUNTRY ac- 
tion program for better homes, 
better schools, and better communities 
and priority for new and additional 
school buildings, as well as for more 
teachers, were highlighted at the 57th 
annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, May 
18 to 20, in Oklahoma City. 

School board, school administration, 
teacher, health and child welfare lead- 
ers participated in a program covering 
also the public's responsibilities to the 
schools, underlying educational prob- 
lems, juvenile protection, the parent- 
teacher partnership, problems of young 
people in an age of anxiety, human 
relations, and moral and spiritual val- 
ues. 


P.T.A.’S OBLIGATION 

The 2500 at the opening morning 
session heard Mrs. Newton P. Leonard 
of Providence, R.I., the organization's 
president, keynote the sessions. She 
said: 

“The parent-teacher association, a 
citizens’ group, has an obligation to 
take the lead in developing opinion 
sensitive and sympathetic to the needs 
of public education. Children grow up 
but once. Each one is entitled to good 
schools and teachers. 

“The P.T.A.’s have tackled school 
problems, but we must do more and 
soon. We must create and maintain 
the confidence of the public in our 
system of public education. 

“We can do this through leadership 
in offering constructive criticism .. . 
in meeting destructive unwarranted 
attacks and pressures with accurate 
information and positive action.” 

A few hours later, Mrs. Leonard 
and Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, 
Ohio, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, spoke into micro- 
phones of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in a report to the nation on 
major public school problems and an 
appeal to citizens for action. 

Mrs. Caldwell said that while 1,500,- 
000 more children will be on the 


doorsteps of elementary schools next 
September and overcrowding is reach- 
ing high schools, many of the coun- 
try’s school buildings are obsolete and 
inadequate, and 160,000 more teach- 
ers will be needed. 

“Up to now,” Mrs. Leonard said, 
“the efforts for better schools have 
not been enough. Not enough of you, 
the people, have arisen to see to it 
that more new schools are built and 
that teachers generally are better paid. 

“The things most wrong with the 
public schools can be summed up in 
two words, public neglect. Our minds 
have been away to wars, and we have 
been absorbed in prosperity. So now, 
let's do something about it. . . . Let's 
be realistic. Adequate school buildings 
and equipment cannot be had without 
such things as bond issues and taxes.” 

“Children and the Creative Life,” 
“Children and Human Relations,” and 
“The People’s Responsibilities to Their 
Schools” were topics of three opening- 
day afternoon section meetings. 

Participating in the latter were 
Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 
of schools at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators; Edward M. 
Tuttle of Chicago, executive secretary 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, and John W. Studebaker of 
New York City, former U.S. commis- 
sioner of education and school edu- 
cation chairman of the parent-teacher 
organization. 


NEW AREAS 

Mr. Derthick said that lay advisory 
committees “open up new areas for 
understanding and participation in 
shaping the program and policies of 
the schools.” 

“Parent groups, of course, are pri- 
mary,” he added, “but schools cannot 
operate on a truly firm foundation 
unless they have the support of all citi- 
zens, and all citizens, whether they 
know it or not, have an important 
stake in the schools.” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Mr. Tuttle declared that the ques- 


| tion of whether a school board is 

| “very good or very bad” is generally 

| answered by the community's attitude 
toward its schools. 


“If the community is alert, informed 
and active in its cooperation with the 
board through the P.T.A., citizens’ 
committees, or other participants,” he 
added, “the caliber and functions of 
the school board are likley to be top 
level.” 

Albert Sydney Raubenheimer, edu- 
cational vice president, University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, 
presented the subject to the section 
meeting on children and the creative 
life. Participants in the panel discus- 
sion included Georgia Forkner, girls’ 
adviser, Warren Harding Junior High 


School, Des Moines, Iowa, and Mel- 
vin W. Barnes, 


assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, Ok- 
lahoma City public schools. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 

Speakers at the evening meeting 
were Mrs. Caldwell and G. F. Bruce 
of Edmonton, Alberta, president of the 
Canadian Home and School and Par- 
ent-Teacher Federation. The latter 
declared that “tens of thousands or 
even millions of our children” in the 
United States and Canada “are not 
enjoying good educational opportuni- 
ties,” because they are studying in old, 
poorly heated, badly lighted buildings. 

Panel discussions on the following 


| subjects were held during the con- 
| vention: 
| Anxiety,” “Conservation and Our Chil- 
| dren’s Future,” “The Parent-Teacher 
| Partnership,” and juvenile protection. 


“Children in an Age of 


The convention closed with an ad- 
dress on values in education by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the N.E.A. He urged stress on moral 
and spiritual values in teaching. 

Only new officers elected were four 


| regional vice presidents to serve three- 


year terms. They are Mrs. T. J. Mims 
of Greenville, S.C. Region 3; Mrs. 
O. S. Fatland of Colfax, lowa, Region 


| 5; Mrs. Herman Nordfors of Long- 
| view, Wash., Region 7, and Mrs. Ed- 
| ward T. Walker of 


Los Angeles, 
Region 8. Next year's convention is 
to be in Atlantic City, N.J., in May. 
In 1955 Chicago will be host to the 
convention. One reason for that choice 
is to give delegates a view of the 
organization's new headquarters at 700 
Rush Street, Chicago, which are sched- 
uled to be completed next year.— 


| Reported by HARRY E, CAYLOR. 
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AUDIO-VIDEO 


Thousands study creative crafts through 


TELEVISION 


MELVIN W. BARNES 


Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Instruction 


Oklahoma City Public Schools 


NOVEL venture in the use of mod- 
ern teaching media is the Creative 
Crafts TV program series being put 
on by the art department of the Okla- 
homa City public schools. This school- 
year series of 36 Saturday morning 
programs on WKY-TV, Channel 4, 
brings to all who see it the basic 
processes and technics of the various 
creative crafts taught in our schools. 
Sponsored by the Community 
Workshop of the Oklahoma City 
libraries, its TV time a part of WKY- 
TV's public service, with paper and 
ink paid for by the Junior League and 
with hundreds of hours of extra work 
time put in by people in the public 


Above: Youngsters display jungle 
animals they have made. Below: 
For a TV program these boys and 
girls plan to work on drawings. 


school system, these programs show 
what can be done when community 
agencies get together in the service 
of the public. 

The impact of the programs is evi- 
denced by letters that pour in weekly 
from five states, reaching in one single 


week a total of more than 1300. 


These letters, requesting the illustrated 
printed worksheets that detail the 
processes of the crafts, come from all 
types of people. They come from all 
over Oklahoma and from certain 
areas in Missouri, Kansas, Texas and 
Arkansas; they have even come from 
Alaska and Brazil. The heaviest mail 
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is from leaders of youth groups such 
as Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies 
and Blue Birds; it also comes from 
teachers in public and private schools, 
from housewives and missionaries, and 
there are hundreds of letters direct 
from the children themselves. 

The primary idea of the Community 
Workshop in starting the programs 
was to help leaders and teachers of 
children, while the main purpose of 
the art supervisors in the schools was 
to encourage children to use their own 
creative ideas in the making of useful 
and beautiful objects from waste or 
inexpensive materials already available 
in home and school. 

Those who build the programs try 
to challenge the creativity innate in 
everyone, child or adult. Always sev- 
eral ways of doing a thing are shown 
and others suggested, so that the au- 
dience will see possibilities in the 
materials used and be able to bend 
them in many ways and for many 
purposes, Everyone has some creative 
ability, though most of us have for so 
long slavishly followed the ideas of 
someone else that we doubt ourselves. 
These programs try to build up a 
feeling of confidence in the watcher 
that he can make and do not only 
the things presented on the television 
screen but other things as well. Letters 
give proof of many instances in which 
this end is definitely being achieved. 

Programs are planned to take ad- 
vantage of season and special occa- 
sions from Halloween on through to 
Easter and May Day. Anything from 
a jungle animal to Christmas decora- 
tions or stained glass effects for Easter 
may take form on the TV screen as 
the nimble fingers of children from the 
second grade on up carry on their 
crafts before the camera. 

The programs began in September 
1951, when it was planned to run a 
series of 13. Toward the end of this 
series pressure was brought to bear 
from every side for continuance. The 
TV people liked them, the mail was 
steadily increasing, the Community 
Workshop was enthusiastic, and the 
Junior League was willing to help 
finance them. In the schools children, 
teachers and principals wanted them 
carried on. So a second series of 13 
programs was run, and at the end of 
that, 11 more—the surprising total of 
36 being given before the end of the 
first season. During the year 1952-53 
the series of TV programs ran without 
a break through school holidays and 


vacations. 










Children from the second grade on up carry their crafts before the camera. 


The art supervisor of the public 
schools, Grace Chadwick, and the di- 
rector and assistant director of the 
Community Workshop plan the gen- 
eral coverage; individual art and class- 
room teachers are selected to handle 
specific programs. The teacher who is 
to build and put on the program plans 
it, selects her children, and writes the 
worksheet, which includes materials 
needed, exact procedure, and explana- 
tory drawings. A complete rehearsal 
takes place with all participants, ma- 
terials and processes; action is timed 
and a record made for writing the 
program script. 

In the beginning full audio scripts 
were prepared, but it was found that 





Children can enjoy creating ob- 
jects from easily available, inex- 
pensive, or even waste, materials. 





their use subordinated the “doing” 
of the craft to the “telling” about it; 
now the children informally describe 
the processes as they work before the 
camera, the only written script being 
an audio-video outline for the TV pro- 
gram director. 

The worksheets, 17,228 of which 
were requested by mail alone during 
the first season, are a vital part of the 
whole plan. Each one must show and 
teach not just some one thing to be 
copied, but the basic process of a 
craft. They are prepared in such fash- 
ion that it is possible for children 
from 10 years on to read them and 
make the objects without adult help. 
Copies are distributed each week to 
the 84 schools in Oklahoma City, 
while volunteers from the Junior 
League work many hours a week open- 
ing the stacks of mail requests and 
sending out the coveted instructions 
by the hundreds. 

One measure of the worth of this 
endeavor is shown by the weight of 
sheer numbers. For the first season 
of 36 programs requests for work- 
sheets came from 333 towns in a total 
of 6469 letters. Some 7770 work- 
sheets were distributed locally through 
the schools and at the office of the 
Community Workshop, while more 
than 17,000 copies were sent out by 
mail. 

It is impossible to estimate the total 
number of users, as many of the work- 
sheets serve groups of 15 or 20, and 
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Here’s important news abo 
School Sound Svstems 





| Ae: , re. ve 
1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection——singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds, 













2. Add extra channels as your needs 
expand-—Y our RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 








Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms, RCA Consoletie mounted on matching 
console base, complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable. 








Streamline administration gency inrucians 1 


ments, turn master switch to “all” 


these 4 ways with RCA’s — ss mrsisviowen 
Full-Funetion Consolette 


Here’s the answer to a thousand-and-one administrative details— 
the RCA Full-Function Consolette. Use it to distribute 
administrative information, instruction, music, radio broadcasts, 
and school entertainment to any list of rooms in your school. Use it 






4. May be equipped with intercom 













a. to give yourself more time for important administrative affairs. system —Your RCA Consoletie can be 
It’s faster than holding an assembly, more effective than distributing equipped to provide two-way conver- 
ie A i aps 3 Bi sation with any room in your school at 

a memo. And it’s built to perform with RCA superiority. the flip of a switch 









FOR INFORMATION on RCA Sound Systems contact Se SD SOS ED SUD GH cD Sen DD SEND nD sn NSS i pe ie yee i ub 








your RCA Sound Distributor or MAIL COUPON NOW | ‘ 
{ Sound Products, Dept. 80S, Building 15-7 
| Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 
| Please send me information on the following RCA Sound Equipment: 
® | [-] RCA Consolette for [] RCA Public Address Systems for gym- 
; i as many as 60 rooms. nasiums, auditoriums, playing fields, 
SOUND PROOUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION cee reins vanaee eee 
f AMERICA po tain 
| Address 
ENGIMEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMOEN. WN. J. | 
| GI ccinesicsissaiachstatiemnimsets snenereesinet ANG me State 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 1 
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\'m sitting on 
Top of the World 


and your students can, too — be- 
cause GRIGGS Chair Desks 
make children feel like kings... 
give them confidence because they 
have something that's made for them. 
GRIGGS new Skyliner Chair Desks 
are made for children... “body engi- 
neered” in three sizes to help restless 
youngsters work relaxed. Desk tops 
are easily adjustable, too. Sturdily built, 
handsomely designed GRIGGS school 
furniture is increasingly popular in 
progressive schools everywhere, De- 
signed right, built right and priced 
right. 


|GRIGGS| tables and chairs 
our school 


also offer 

modern designs and 
high utility in move- 
able classroom seating. 
Here's a long-term in- 
vestment in sturd 
tubular furniture wit 
longer-wearing Formi- 
ca tops. Available in 
four matched sizes. 





Request GRIGGS Seating 
full information on classroom seating. 


Catalog for 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of School, Church 
and Theatre Seating 





other family groups of indeterminate 
number. 

Dozens of the letters requesting 
worksheets are from mothers who 
speak of what they and their children 
are doing together after seeing the 
programs; members of our own staff 
find their children watching the pro- 
grams and searching the house for 
what they need to work with. The 
men in the control room at the TV 
station weekly demand copies of the 
worksheets to take home with them, 
and any parent knows that what the 
children are interested in and working 
on can hardly help becoming some- 
thing of a family affair. 

Distribution of the worksheets in 
the Oklahoma City schools has resulted 
in an increase in the use of crafts in 
our Often some child 
who has seen the program at home 
and made one of the objects brings 
stimu- 


own schools. 


his work into the schoolroom, 
lating immediate interest there. A re- 
cent survey that more than 
half the children in the elementary 
grades see these programs. 


showed 


REALLY A SERVICE 

One of our art teachers, who with 
the help of her engaging youngsters 
has already done 11 of these programs, 
says she has come to feel about these 
TV programs as she does about her 
teaching—that she is really doing 
service. Through both programs and 
worksheets the art supervisors try to 
teach the processes and skills 
of the various crafts, in the hope that 
once learned these skills will be used 
creatively, colored by the thinking and 
feeling, the experience and personality 
of each individual user. 

School dream always of 
teaching better, reaching more people, 
being more effective—and of serving 
people all the way along through life. 
Obviously television reaches far out- 
side the dices hours and the four 
walls of the schoolroom, and our mail 
tells us that we are reaching in the 
home not only our school age audience 
but the 3 year old and the great- 
grandmother as well. 

Anxious as we all are to seize upon 
every possible means of teaching more 
effectively, our experience with these 
TV programs before us the 
challenge of vastly wider horizons. At 
this point the full positive worth of 
the programs can hardly be judged. 
We only know that in the use of tele- 
vision there is an immense and in- 
valuable potential. 


basic 


people 


opens 





ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 




























ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
ae 5 sncueae Inc., Mobile 

ARIZO) 

Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

National Builders’ Supply, Inc., 
Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 

Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco and 
Fresno 

COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., 

CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 

East Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 

GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atianta 

ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 

INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 

1OWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 

KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 

KENTUCKY 
js | bal & Supply Co., Louisville 

MARY 
tloyd n Mitchell, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 

Cambridge 

MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 


Denver 


inc., Baltimore 


Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
ol Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 


Kane Acoustical Co., Inc., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 


10 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Jones Sound Conditioning, inc., Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
John Beretta Tile Co., Inc., Knoxville 
John A. Denie’s Sons ‘Co., Memphis 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 


AH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Sait Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott A Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONS! 
Building Siri, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, ; 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Inc., Richmond 
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FISSURED TILE 






..- for really efficient noise control 
...for rich beauty and natural texture 

... for incombustibility and long life 
...rely on Simpson Fissured Tile 


y.. INSTALLED BY THESE on 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 


Listed at the left are the acoustical contractors 
selected by Simpson to install its products. . . 
perforated fiber tile, fissured mineral tile, 
metal acoustical units, and other acoustical 
products, 

Already thoroughly experienced, these 
acoustical engineers are kept abreast of new 
developments and application techniques at 
periodic meetings with Simpson acoustical 
experts. Their extra knowledge and training 
cost you nothing more. 

For samples and estimates, call the Simpson 
‘ acoustical contractor nearest you. Or, for 

samples and literature, write 


SIMPSON LOGGING Co., STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 1 






new...tich...natural 
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-\ Simpson Acoustical Products include the following: SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL TIL 
—-* ACOUSTICAL UNITS, PERFORATED HARDBOARD, PERFORATED CEMENT ASBESTOS BOARD, Fi 
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An acoustically efficient, 
incombustible material of 
outstanding natural beauty 


This fissured tile, newly developed by Simp- 
son Research, uses a special type of rock 
that is melted and re-formed into highly- 
absorbent rock wool. A natural formation 
of fissures, different on every tile, provides a 
beautiful ceiling texture. It has a soft white 
finish for maximum light reflection, and 
comes with either square or beveled edges 
in 11/16” and 13/16” thicknesses. Its sound 
absorbing efficiency is unexcelled by any 
like material, and the tile may be repainted 
without the loss of acoustical effectiveness. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR CLASSROOM COMFORT 
SYSTEM MUST PROV/OE FOR RAP/O HEATING 
.. AUR FOR VENTILATION... AIR FOR COOLING 
-2 A MEANS OF RESPONSIVE CONTROL AND 
PROVISION FOR TRAPPING THE W/NDOW 
DOWN DRAET. THE SOLUTION /S FOUND 
iN THE ABOVE DRAFT/STOP SYSTEM. | 
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.. In Engineering 


Herman Nelson leadership in the field of schoolroom heating, 
ventilating and cooling, was achieved, to a large degree, by 
anticipating the ever-changing trends in schoolroom architec- 
ture... and by engineering the practical solutions. 
THE PROBLEM 

A few years ago, engineers in the heating and ventilating indus- 
try were faced with the problem of engineering, designing and 
then building a system of unit ventilation capable of trapping 
and controlling the downdrafts of cold air pouring off the much 
larger window areas used in modern classroom designs. 


THE INVESTIGATION 
Backed by many years successful experience building unit venti- 
lators— Herman Nelson engineers tackled the task presented by 
the new, and still “modern” classroom designs. 
During the period of investigation — many ideas were discussed 
and discarded. A few reached the planning stage. Still fewer 
were tried out. The search narrowed to three major ideas. From 
these three, one system, DRAFT|STOP, was selected. 
The engineering department made its report in March, 1950. 
This was before any of today's systems for controlling down- 
drafts were on the market! 
IDEA “A"—THE CONVECTION SYSTEM. This idea pro- 
posed the use of strip convectors, of limited capacity, placed in 
back of the cabinet, releasing heated air along the window at 
the sill. 
The system worked, to the extent that it worked at all, only 
when the classroom as a whole needed heating. It failed to 
maintain control of the window draft—when cooling was re- 
quired! This idea also increased installation costs without pro- 
viding justifiable improvements in performance. 
It was discarded by Herman Nelson engineers. 
IDEA “B’—AIR DISCHARGED INTO PLENUM CON- 
DUIT. This idea was a unit ventilation system that relied on 
the unit ventilator to discharge air into a plenum duct. Again 
heating was its prime function and it had the same weaknesses 
as the Convection System plus an increase in power require- 
ments and in costs. 
This idea was also discarded by Herman Nelson engineers. 


THE SOLUTION 
IDEA “C’~THE DRAFT|STOP SYSTEM. Here the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the first two systems, were overcome. 
This system differs from all other types of schoolroom ventila- 
tion by intercepting the air cooled by the window before it has 
a chance to spill out into the classroom and cause drafts! Once 
captured, the cold air stream is never permitted to flow back 
into the room. And since the DRAFT |STOP system does not 
attempt to fight the cold downdraft problem by adding heat, 
except when such heat is actually needed—it works equally 
well under all conditions and at all times: permanently 
blanking out the downdraft from the window as a source of 
classroom discomfort. 
DRAFT |STOP is the one system that offers a “perfect class- 
room climate” without drafts in any season—or in any part of 
the country. This system was introduced to the American 
market in September, 1950. Architects and engineers, the coun- 
try over, have since put the “Mark of 
Leadership” on DRAFT |STOP by speci- 
fying and installing it in thousands of 
classrooms. 
Write for complete information and Ex- 
perience Reports to: Dept. NS-7, Heating 
and Ventilating Products, AMERICAN 
AIR FILTER CO., INC., Louisville 8, Ky. 
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The SAN MATEO KNOLLS SCHOOL, San Mateo, California, sits snugly 
against the rolling California hillside which seems to emphasize the 
smooth modern lines of this new school. Architectural features in- 
clude fixed vision-strip windows with a middle opening sash pro- 
viding an open, picture window effect. All classrooms are North 
lighted. The DRAFT |STOP installation is in the popular Sahara-tan 
finish, Architects, FALK AND Bootn, Consulting Engineers, DEANE 
AND HILL. 



























This is an interesting treatment of a bay-window utilizing filler 
sections and DRAFT|STOP end panels in the HENRY WADSWORTH 





LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, in Portland, Maine. Superintendent of 
Schools, HARRISON LyseTH; Architects, MILLER AND BEAL, INC.; 
Consulting Engineer, Fets COMPANY, INC. 
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THE Ww. M. KAEGEBEIN SCHOOL, Grand Island, N. Y., is a typical 
example of good modern one-story school architecture featuring 
glass block with vision strip windows and an interesting use of 
native stone which adds warmth and beauty to the building. School 
Principal, Miss VERONICA CONNOR; Architects, ROSWELL E. PFOHL; 
Consulting Engineers, BEMAN AND CANDEE; Mechanical Contrac- 
tors, JOHN W. DANFORTH COMPANY. 


HERMAN NELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 























THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
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Georgia county has successful 


LUNCHROOM TRAINING COURSE 
FOR STUDENTS 


MARY L. BROOKS 


Director of Health Education 
Fulton County Schools 


| pa you ever have a student who 
enjoyed his work so much that 
he refused to be absent from his sta- 
tion even when he had suffered a 
serious accident? That happened in a 
lunchroom training program in a 
Fulton County high school the other 
day. A boy had an accident in the 
shop which made it necessary for him 
ro have his hand in a splint. The next 
day he appeared at his assigned place 
behind the steam table and insisted he 
had practiced one-hand serving with 
his buddy and they had it down to a 
fine point! 

The incident is typical of the atti- 
tude the boys and girls show in these 
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LOIS CANNON 


Supervisor of Lunchrooms 
Fulton County Schools, Georgia 


classes. One teacher remarked, “You 
would think they owned the business, 
the serious way they assume respon- 
sibility for the success of the cafeteria.” 

This elective course was started two 
years ago in three high schools in Ful- 
ton County, Georgia. It is offered to 
llth or 12th grade boys and girls for 
one unit credit. The first year it was 
an exploratory course, a guide having 
been developed by a committee of 
home economics teachers with the 
lunchroom supervisor. No one book 
seemed exactly to meet their needs so 
the students with their teachers ex- 
panded the brief guide as they went 
along until by the end of the year they 











Students in the lunchroom train- 
ing course at the Campbell 
High School, Fairburn, Ga., 
watch as portions of food pre- 
pared that day for the cafe- 
teria are served on plates. 


had a fairly usable bulletin. The same 
procedure was followed this year and 
eventually we will have a highly satis- 
factory course. We expect to keep the 
bulletin in mimeograph form so that 
it can be changed from time to time 
as procedures and methods improve. 
Many books and bulletins have been 
found helpful for regular reference. 
Some of these are listed at the end of 
this article. 

This year the course operated in 
five schools. Pictures accompanying 
this article were taken at the Campbell 
High School, Fairburn, where the home 
economics teacher, Mrs. Byrd, has done 
much to develop the course. 

The best period for the course is the 
hour preceding the lunch period for 
discussion and work, plus the entire 
serving period. When there are several 
serving periods, the class is divided 
into two of more groups so that no 
one is on duty for longer than 50 
minutes. We recommend that each stu- 
dent spend an entire day once a quar- 
ter in the lunchroom so he can get 
a picture of the total operation. Dur- 
ing his training he has an opportunity 
to use every type of machine and ap- 
pliance in the kitchen. 

Activities usually rotate on a weekly 
basis. They include planning, buying, 
helping with records, checking sanitary 
conditions, setting up the serving 
counter, serving, taking change, oper- 
ating the dishwasher, and some prep- 
aration of food. Since the course is 
listed as prevocational, trips are 
planned to see other feeding opera- 
tions, such as commercial cafeterias 
and lunchrooms, wholesale markets, 
and meat packing plants. 

Some of the outcomes noted are: 

1. Improved attitude toward the 
lunchroom. When his best friend 
planned the meal, a student is less 
likely to criticize! 

2. More mature understanding of 
the problems involved. It is not rare 
to hear a student “tell another off” 
when he makes a thoughtless comment, 
a classic example being: “Well, what 
did you expect for 25 cents, a sirloin 
steak?” 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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M. A. BAPTISTA 
American Asiatic Representation 
Hong Kong, China 


Half way ’round the world, East and West do meet, 
through Sexton’s far-reaching service. Notable 
among the complete assortment of foods and sup- 
plies are Sexton canned fruits. Hand-picked in the 
fertile orchards of America, the tree-ripened fruit 
is carefully packed to retain its ambrosial flavor. 


Each can is brimming full, giving you at least one 


extra serving. East or West, you can’t serve better! 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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COPYMAKER 


O10 TOWN rev nover ss 


Designed Especially for 


SCHOOL USE! 













Easy as a-b-c. Duplicating paper work with the new Old Town Copymaker 
is so simple that even the youngest boy or girl in your school can handle 
it with ease. 






Specifically built for school use — with rugged, streamlined construction 

—at a price schools can afford. The Old Town Copymaker is a spirit 
duplicator which does not require stencils, mats, or inking —- clean, 
efficient, fast. 







For free demonstration or more informa- 
tion about this new ec ical duplicat 
mail this coupon today, 











b 

















Old own * OLD TOWN CORPORATION NS-7 § 
a 750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. a 

i pre bet ita she gh & Gentlemen: Please send me complete literature on the H 

; new Model 9S OLD TOWN Copymaker. i 

OLD TOWN CORPORATION 8 a () Please arrange for a demonstration. ‘ 

750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. a ORs le ‘ 
Manufacturers alse of world-renowned OLD TOWN» = School . 
Carbons, Ribbons and Duplicating Supplies.g - Zone____State_ i 
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| this idea soon gives way to admiration 
| and sincere appreciation for a job well 
| done. In two schools so many wanted 
| to elect the course the second year that 
| the size of the classes had to be limited. 


3. Better acceptance and more ap- 
preciation of the advantages of the hot 
lunch program as compared to the A la 
carte serving or the snack bar. 

4. More careful grooming habits of 


| students in class and an understanding 


of the value of sanitary work habits. 

5. Increased knowledge of good nu- 
trition and better eating habits. 

6. Improved relationships between 
teacher and students. 

7. Understanding and appreciation 
of the dignity of work. 

8. Pride in accomplishing a job. 

9. Improved care of the lunchroom 
by all. 

We still have a long way to go to 
make this course as good as we hope 
it will be. Some administrators do not 
feel that it will meet needs of students 
in their school. Some lunchroom man- 
agers think it will make their job more 
difficult to have students “bothering” 
them in the kitchen. Some home eco- 
nomics teachers think the course is too 
difficult to teach. 

A few students consider it beneath 
their station to work in a kitchen. 
When the course is well taught, as it 
has been in several of our schools, 







We think it is a worth-while course 
and that valuable lessons are being 
learned as students work together on 


| a live project. 


The reference books and bulletins 
used by classes include “Food for Fifty” 
by Fowler and West; “The School Cafe- 
teria” by Mary deGarmo Bryan; “Stand- 
ards for Cafeteria Service,’ by Dun- 
ning; “Care of Food Service Equip- 
ment” by the American Dietetic As- 
sociation; “Establishing and Operating 
a Restaurant,’ U.S. Department of 
Commerce Bulletin 39; “Training Res- 
taurant Sales Personnel,” U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 222. 
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-” BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINE * 
Wil! go Lor 


BUDGETARY AND PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING 


This useful and versatile Burroughs accounting 
machine can be kept busy every day, doing the 
work of two, even three, separate machines. 

This Burroughs by-passes old-fashioned accounting 
methods to fornish all administrators with accurate 
current reports of activities under their control. 
Payroll accounting is reduced to two operations: 
1) time and earnings are computed; 2) complete 
checks and all payroll records are prepared together 

. four records at one writing! 


This Burroughs is a complete accounting machine 


... it can do almost any job in your office. And it 
is a machine on which any operator—even an in- 
experienced one—can keep books faster, more 
simply, more economically. 

Let your Burroughs man show you the new port- 
folio, Streamlined Governmental Accounting and 
Management Reports, which gives the full story of 
the Burroughs governmental accounting machines’ 
versatility and usefulness to you. Call your local 
Burroughs branch office or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


PURCHASING TECHNICS 


for housekeeping supplies 


RUSSELL E. TILT 


Business Manager 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


ee shall 1 buy? Where shall 
I buy it? Does the result justify 
the cost? What are the new products 
on the market? 

With a constant flow of salesmen 
into your office, each claiming to have 
the best maintenance materials on the 
market, and all showing copies of pur- 
chase orders or letters extolling their 
products from recognized buyers, what 
chance does the educational buyer have 
of getting the best? Surely some of 
the products are better than others, 
and it is not always true that the most 
expensive is the best buy. 


SELF-POLISHING WAXES 

Take self-polishing waxes, for in- 
stance. One testing concern, in rating 
14 or 15 brands ranging in cost from 
51 cents to $1.59 a quart, stated that 
the one selling for 90 cents was the 
best all round wax, while others selling 
in the 52 to 65 cent class were good. 
A number in the 51 to 88 cent group 
were eliminated for poor wearing qual- 
ities or for various other reasons. 

Of course, the most important item 
in the best floor waxes is canauba 
wax. This wax comes from Brazil only, 
where it is obtained from the leaves 
of the canauba palm. Canauba is the 
hardest vegetable wax known which 
will take a high hard polish. Cande- 
lilla wax, paraffin wax, and resins are 
being used, but a good wax cannot be 
made without canauba wax. In order 
for you to know what you are buying, 
it seems to me that the manufacturers 
should be willing to print the con- 
tents of their products on the labels. 
Until such a listing is provided, there 
are a few helps in determining the 
qualities of some of the waxes. 

From a paper presented at the convention 


of the National Association of Educational 
Buyers, 1952. 
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A low quality wax has a greasy look 
when dry. Such an appearance shows 
the presence of paraffin wax. The film 
is soft, mars quickly, and will shed 
water right after drying. Most of the 
good waxes have to dry awhile before 
becoming water resistant. 

Candelilla wax does not emulsify 
well. It is softer and gives a rather 
tacky film that tracks easily and there- 
fore is hard to clean. When you rub 
your fingers over such a waxed sur- 
face, you will see a mar and feel a 
noticeable drag, showing that candelil- 
la or other wax substitutes were used. 

Resins are being used to make floor 
waxes. They make a good looking 
product but have a tendency to pro- 
duce a sticky surface. A floor so treated 
is hard to sweep and mars badly. In 
order to detect resins in a wax, apply 
some of the material on a piece of 
glossy paper. Let it dry; press your 
finger down on it hard. If the paper 
sticks to your finger a few seconds, 
the product no doubt contains resins. 


FLOOR SEALS AND FINISH 

Floor seals are a varnish long in 
oil, meaning that the amount of drying 
oil is greater than that of the resins. 
Floor seals must be made of a tough, 
flexible material. It is best that they 
be slow drying to produce a‘ hard 
elastic coat. One way to test a product 
is to put a small amount on a piece 
of glass and see how long it takes to 
dry. You can also soak a piece of cloth 
in the seal, let it dry, and then test 
its flexibility. If the cloth is stiff and 
hard, the seal will not be very good 
for floors; flexibility is lacking. 
PENETRATING SEALS 

Some salesmen will show you a wood 
sample and point with pride at the 
edge of the grain to prove how deep 


their product has penetrated into the 
surface. Such penetration does not 
really mean much because a seal that 
soaks in too deeply shows a low solid 
content and leaves little wearing mate- 
rial after drying. 

While a good wood floor seal should 
contain about 40 per cent solids, a 
terrazzo floor seal seldom contains 
more than 12 per cent. If you are 
considering sealing a concrete or ter- 
razzo floor, an inexpensive and effec- 
tive way is to use 212 pounds of mag- 
nesium silico fluoride crystals to a gal- 
lon of water. This solution is brushed 
or mopped onto the floor in three ap- 
plications, 24 hours apart. A rubber 
base material recently has come on the 
market to seal terrazzo floors; whether 
it will stand up in service remains to 
be seen. 

If concrete floors are to be painted, 
our tests have proved that the new 
rubber base floor paint is far superior 
to regular floor paints. The rubber 
paints are immune to alkali and resist 
the dampness that might be present 
on some floors. A test made by a 
rubber company consisted of compar- 
ing the resisting quality of regular 
floor enamel, phenolic enamel, and 
rubber enamel. An abrasion machine 
and alkaline solution were used, re- 
sulting in removing 5O per cent of the 
ordinary enamel after two strokes; 
331 per cent of the phenolic enamel 
after 6000 strokes; 5 per cent of the 
rubber enamel after 43,000 strokes. 


WINDOW CLEANERS 

Most of you have been intrigued by 
some of the window cleaning materials 
on the market today, especially when 
you see attendants at filling stations 
using them on windshields. Most of 
these cleaners contain alcohol, glycerol 
or ethylene glycol. If you watch a pro- 
fessional window cleaner, however, you 
will find he uses water only, with a 
squeegee. He adds a little alcohol or 
ammonia when it is very cold or when 
the glass is exceedingly grimy. I feel 
that the cost of strong cleaners is un- 
necessary and that their use has a ten- 
dency to penetrate into cracks between 
the putty and glass, causing more 
trouble than water would, The use 
of some cleaners also complicates the 
painting of the sash around the glass. 


SPONGES 
Deep sea sponges are not being used 
as much as they formerly were. The 
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Where the other services also count - it’s fig 


BAYLEY WIND OWS” 


Bayley Originated 
Variable Width Adjustable 


Mullion and Mullion Cover 


Approx. /2.Size}. of 


ar Projected Windows 


provide the modern school with better 
ventilation, vision and natural daylighting 


« Puaakiinn dar Guuanandiais quake, The “better-serve”’ policy that, for so many years, has keynoted 
sion, insuring good contact at ae Bayley’s client relationship is readily apparent in numerous 
© Adjustable 2” plus or minus variation ways. Constant improvement in product detail and quality is 
in masonry dimension one. Another is exemplified in the Bayley Aluminum Projected 
* Attractively conceals all bolts against Window (offered also in steel) that was designed to provide 


corrosion hazard PEGE the window features requested by school authorities. Such 
® Provides two direction slip joint 


* Lintel or building load do not bear on 
window — preventing distortion and Modern appearance * Economy—painting unnecessary * Per- 
ore ee ventilator operation manence — long carefree life ¢ Simplicity — no complicated 

2 Cost-reducing clip and bolt assembly mechanism ¢ Adaptable to all types of construction * Glazing 

r bie pos aed and mullion fit, facili- outside — flat surface inside * Easily washed from inside « 

9 Prepared for screens * Permits use of accessories, such as 

_ _ Approx. Yy Size draperies, shades, curtains, venetian blinds or awnings. 
an Whatever your window requirement may be, Bayley's years of 

specialized window experience can undoubtedly be of value to 


you. Write or phone. 


See Bayley in Sweet's. Complete catalogs on aluminum win- 
dows, 16a/Bay; steel windows, 166/Ba; Saf-T-Gard Hospital 
Detention Window, 166/Bay. 


@ 14 , PROJECTED PIVOTED VuelINE GUARD SAF-T-GARD 


Years of | THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 
RELIABILITY conan 


Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17 Washington 16 
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FOR 

GREATER UTILITY 
AND 

CAREFREE USE 


Compare the important extras that characterize all 
Arlington equipment . .. that add so much to utility and 
longer wear life. On the No. 550 Move About, for example, 
the book box is generously proportioned to permit and 


encourage orderly storage. And note such conveniences 
as the built-in pencil tray ... and the sturdy support post 
for adjusting lid to level position. New back rest supports 
are extra sturdy. Powerful friction disc hinges prevent 


lid slamming, protect fingers. 

For the best in equipment, remember Arlington . . . for 
over 50 years a dependable source of supply. For 
information write for Catalog No. 53. 


, cellulose sponge has taken their place. 

Instead of buying the regular cut cellu- 
| lose sponge, it is possible to buy this 
| material in slab form at a great saving. 
| This bundle weighs a pound and costs 
| $1.95 in small quantities. An equal 
| weight in the cut sponge, not cello- 
| phane wrapped and not regular in 
| size as are the cellophane packaged 
| ones, costs $5 or more. Our workmen 

prefer the slab sponges to any of the 
| cut type. The slabs can be readily cut 
| to any desired size, and the thinner 
| material seems more adaptable to most 
| types of work. 


| COVERING DESK TOPS 

| The refinishing of marred desk tops 
| and tablet arm chairs always has been 
| a problem. It has been costly to re- 
condition them, and the surface soon 
_ becomes scratched again. Nowadays 
| your own maintenance men can glue 
| on the desk top one of the several 
types of plastic sheets and the result 
presents a fine appearance. The new 
surface is scratchproof and marproof; 
a cigaret will not burn it, and it is 
éasy to keep clean. This material also 
may be used as kick plates. 





| BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
Blackboard erasers can be made 
| from scrap air foam sheets. Such mate- 
| rial can be obtained from any rubber 
company supplier. Glue it to a back- 
ing of wood, using any size you care 
to. This eraser far surpasses a felt 
cleaner. It is a timesaver in cleaning 
chalk marks from the boards and re- 
tains more dust before it has to be 
cleaned; it can be washed off under 
| a faucet or cleaned in the same man- 
ner as a felt eraser. 


| CLEANING PAINT BRUSHES 
There is a new material for clean- 
ing paint brushes that far surpasses 
| anything we have used before. For- 
merly, when a brush was washed out 
_in turpentine, gasoline or linseed oil, 
| the bristles would stiffen, requiring 
| considerable working up before being 
| ready to be used again. With this new 
| product you can clean the paint out 
| of a brush quickly and switch to an- 
other color immediately. If a brush 
is cleaned for future use, it will stay 
soft and pliable without its being cov- 
ered in any way. After the paint has 
been allowed to settle at the bottom of 
the liquid, the cleaner can be poured 
off and used again and is then just as 
| effective as at first. Paint rollers can 
| be cleaned in the same manner. 
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YOUR MONEY REFUNDED... 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps must 
give you the best all-around lighting 
performance, or your money back! 


“Some Whys and Hows of 
Modern School Lighting.” 





Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps of any 


ui popular type. If they don’t give more light 

mo ata and maintain color and brightness for a 
longer time than any other brand, send them 
back with your Certificate of Assurance, and 


your money will be refunded. 


This booklet discusses the cost and illus- 
trates the mechanics of modern school 
lighting. For your free copy write for 


* SYLVANIA’ 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 


LIGHTING *© RADIO ¢ ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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More cuts at U.S.O.E. 


> April may be the cruelest month, 
as the poet says, but not in Washington, 
where June was the cruelest month as 
federal offices, uncertain of next year's 
appropriations, handed out 30 day 
notices to hundreds of employes. 

The U.S. Office of Education gave 
out 34 notices on June 1 following a 
$400,000 cut in the budget submitted 
by Secretary Hobby. This reduction 
was made by the House appropriations 
committee, which reported out a bill 
that allowed only $16,000,000 for voca- 
tional education grants, reduced land- 
grant college funds by half, and cut 
$6,000,000 out of maintenance and op- 
erations aid for schools in federally af- 
tected areas. 

The cuts in grant-in-aid funds dis- 
tributed by the U.S. Office were restored 
by floor action of a House of Represen- 
tatives acutely aware of the impact of 
vocational and land-grant reductions on 
rural areas, already growing restive at 
talk of lowering crop supports. The 
House also put back $6,000,000 in Pub- 
lic Law 874 funds, bringing them up to 
the $66,500,000 Mrs. Hobby requested. 

No action was taken to increase the 
funds for salaries and expenses from 
$2,500,000 to the $2,926,000 in the 
Hobby budget. ‘This will have to be 
done by the Senate if it is done at all. 
The Office will also have to take such 
cuts as are made out of its regular pro- 
gram, leaving the emergency school as- 
sistance personnel untouched. 

Educational organizations finally 
rallied to the Office’s support in hear- 
ings before a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Edward J. 
Thye (R.-Minn.). Senator Thye, a for- 
mer governor, listened courteously, but 
noncommittally, to representatives of 
the Nationai Education Association, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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The witnesses asked that grant-in-aid 
funds be maintained at present levels 
until a national study has been made, 
as proposed by President Eisenhower. 
Attention was also called to the profes- 
sional services of the Office and to the 
fact that its operations represent less 
than 1 per cent of the total federal ex- 
penditure for educational programs. 
After its unhappy experience with 
deficit financing of its veterans’ educa- 
tronal services, the Office took no 
further chances and issued 34 pink slips 
or 30 day notices effective June 30, the 
end of the fiscal year 1953. If the Sen- 
ate has restored the funds for salaries 
the notices will be rescinded; otherwise 
the reductions in force will stand to- 
gether with the abolition of 20 other 
jobs now unfilled for lack of funds. 


And a scolding 
> Adding insult to injury, the House 
committee's report scolded the Office for 
proposing to send 40 staff members to 
a single convention (the A.A.S.A. an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, larg- 
est educational get-together in the 
world) and for issuing publications 
about the work of the United Nations 
that lacked “objectivity.” The report, 
submitted by Rep. Fred Busbey (R.-IIL.) 
accused the Office of painting a rosy 
picture of the U.N. and went on to 
say, “It is an indictment of the former 
commissioner of education (Earl J. Mc- 
Grath) that he would permit the Office 
to propagandize one side of a question 
as controversial as the United Nations, 
completely excluding the other side.” 
In the floor debate on the appropria- 
tion, it came out that the offending pub- 
lications include “World Understanding 
Begins With Children,” “How Children 
Learn About Human Rights,” and “The 
UN Declaration of Human Rights in 
Secondary Schools.” The last named 


is a comparative study of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights with the U.N. declaration, not 











the much disputed covenant. Rep. 
Busbey did not indicate how the other 
side should be presented in the interests 
of objectivity, although some of the 
anti-U.N. statements in Pravda, for ex- 
ample, could certainly pass muster by 
such standards. 


V.A. draws fire 

> Early in May at its annual conference 
in Denver, the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies issued a strong 
blast against the new Veterans Adminis- 
tration policy of sending “educational 
benefits representatives” to check up on 
schools enrolling veterans to see if there 
were any violations of Public Law 550, 
the new Korean G.I. bill. 

The V.A. argues that it is responsible 
for the administration of funds for vet- 
erans’ education and that it must inspect 
schools to prevent frauds of the type 
exposed two years ago by .a congres- 
sional investigation headed by Rep. Olin 
Teague (D.-Tex.). The state approval 
agencies claim that the V.A. is engaging 
in federal control of education on two 
counts: (1) bypassing the state educa- 
tion authority and (2) dictating insti- 
tutional policy under the guise of “assur- 
ing compliance with the provisions of 
the law.” 

Colleges and universities have already 
protested to the V.A. through the pow- 
erful American Council on Education, 
and it does not appear that they will 
be given more than a routine check of 
enrollment. Meanwhile, the state ap- 
proval agencies and the chief state school 
officers are putting the bee in congres- 
sional bonnets, especially those of mem- 
bers of the House appropriations com- 
mittee. The results of such tactics are 
often impressive, but they are not always 
controllable, and the end result could 
do education more harm than good if 
the V.A. succeeded in making a case in 
any one state for laxity in approval of 
educational institutions. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Chosen 


for the new 


ARCADIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Arcadia, extiléraie 


laboratory equipment by Hamilton. 


Manufacturers 
of quality wood and 


steel laboratory equipment 
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If you are looking for outstanding laboratory equip- 
ment, look to Hamilton. And for complete assurance 
as to the wisdom of this choice, look at the impressive 
record of recent Hamilton installations throughout the 
country. Yes, in dozens of new projects like the new 
Arcadia, California, High School, Hamilton is the choice 
for quality of equipment, for quality of service. 


No matter what the stage of your laboratory plans, 
you'll find a quicker, easier, more economical answer 
when you get help from Hamilton. You can make 
use of this service without cost or obligation .. . let us 
hear from you now. 


Hamilton. Manufactuning Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





'| Rising interest rates 


At Last! 


For Classroom Use 
Staff Meetings 


> Increasing interest rates caused by 
the new Administration's monetary poli- 
cies may soon make it necessary to 
devote more of the local tax dollar to 
paying interest on public improvement 
bonds, including school bonds. Already, 
the average rate of interest on school 
bonds has risen from 2.38 per cent re- 


| ported for November 1952 to 2.65 per 


| cent in April 1953, the latest figures 


Lectures 


available. 
Tighter bank credit and a new issue 


| of government bonds in April bearing 


“A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS! 


314 per cent interest have affected all 
types of lending from installment buy- 


| ing to gilt-edged securities. Expressions 
of alarm have been heard in Congress 


(mostly from Democrats); even the 
conservative journal Business Week 


| wryly opined that it was glad to know 


that the brakes worked but it didn’t 


| want to go through the windshield. 


The issue is a complex one; during 
1951 a fierce debate raged between 
Treasury advocates of pegging the gov- 
ernment bond market and easy bank 
credit and the Federal Reserve Board 


advocates of a free market in govern- 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when | 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair | 
folds and unfolds in seconds, Exception- | 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous} 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet! 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of| 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure | 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its | 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet} 
can’t mar the finest floor. Comes with| 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply| 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on | 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide) 
range of frame and upholstery colors. | 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 14, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Write today on your letterbead for 
beautiful, New FREE Catalog showin 
this amazing chair, togetber wit 
Clarin's complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


Ty 0OfsC«SWCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





ment bonds and tight bank credit. The 
question is sometimes simplified into 
soft money vs. hard money. Also in- 
volved is the problem of controlling in- 
flation since the availability of money 
makes it easier (or harder) for people 
to spend it. As far as school bonds are 
concerned the choice is between a na- 
tional monetary policy that makes it 
easy to market bonds but keeps the 
cost of building high or a policy that 
lowers the cost of building (in the long 
run) but makes the money harder to 
get. 

The new Treasury policy of issuing 
high interest government bonds to at- 


| tract money by competition goes along 


with Federal Reserve's action in 1951 
when it stopped its practice of buying 
government bonds to keep the price up. 
As bond prices fell in the market, pri- 
vate banks could not convert their gov- 
ernment holdings into ready cash for 
lending without risking a loss. Hence 
they were forced to borrow from Fed- 
eral Reserve, which in January 1953 
raised its own interest rates, All this 


| tightening up of bank credit has been 


passed on to loan applicants, including 
school boards. 

In a speech to the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks on 
May 12, Deputy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury W. Randolph Burgess offered the 
following justification for issuing gov- 


ernment bonds at their highest rate of 
interest in 19 years: “The long-term 
market has been overloaded because too 
many people have been trying to bor- 
row at the same time. A delay of some 
projects would be wholesome both for 
the market and for the business situa- 
tion.” {Emphasis added.} One wonders 
if Mr. Burgess has heard of the national 
school building shortage. 


Athletic competition 

> A two-day national conference on 
games and sports for boys and girls of 
elementary school age came up with 
five principles designed to promote de- 
sirable practices in community spon- 
sored athletic programs. 

The conference met in Washington, 
D.C., May 25 and 26 and was called by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the N.E.A., the National 
Recreation Association, the American 
Recreation Association, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and state direc- 
tors of H.P.E.R. It was also attended 
by representatives of little league base- 
ball, biddy basketball, and midget foot- 
ball. 

With minor dissents (the most con- 
spicuous being that of a Washington 
sports announcer who is a promoter of 
midget football), the conference agreed 
on these criteria as a basis for planning 
community athletic programs: 

1. Programs of games and _ sports 
should be based on the developmental 
level of children. Boxing, tackle foot- 
ball, ice hockey, and other similar body 
contact sports should not be included 
in any competitive program for children 
12 and under (1 dissenting vote ). 

2. These programs should provide a 
variety of activities for all children 
throughout the year. 

3. Competition is inherent in the 
growth and development of the child 
and, depending upon a variety of fac- 
tors, will be harmful or beneficial to 
the individual. 

4. Adequate competitive programs 
organized on neighborhood and com- 
munity levels will meet the needs of 
these children. State, regional and na- 
tional tournaments and bowl, charity 
and exhibition games are not recom- 
mended for these age groups. (3 nega- 
tive votes—2 because it is not strong 
enough and 1 not agreeing). 

5. Education and recreation author- 
ities and other community youth serv- 
ing agencies have a definite responsi- 
bility to develop adequate neighborhood 
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What Are YOUR Flooring Needs? 


...You’re sure to find what you're looking for in the TILE-TEX Line! 


Choose from 4 distinct floor tile products; available in over 80 colors plus an 
exceptional selection of sizes and thicknesses. They can all be installed on or 
below grade—over wood or concrete. 


Do you want a viny] tile—the ultimate in resilient 
flooring? One that offers exceptional beauty ...a 
choice of 28 bright, rich colors? A greaseproof tile 
that resists acids and alkalis? Do you want a floor 
that’s exceptionally easy to clean and keep clean— 
that never requires waxing? 


Do you want a greaseproof tile that’s made ) 
especially for industrial areas subjected to grease 
and oil abuse? A heavy-duly floor that takes plant 
traffic, lubricating oils, food and kitchen greases? 
Do you want a tile that withstands rolling friction 
including a reasonable amount of trucking... 
that brightens up drab interiors and has a safe, 





sure walking surface? 


Do you want a light-colored, greaseproof floor tile 
with high resistance to food, greases, and oils? 
Colors that have exceptionally high light reflec- 
tivity? Do you want a floor that’s economical to 
maintain—that requires only the usual sweeping, 
periodic washing, and occasional water-waxing? 


Do you want a low-priced, high quality asphalt | 
tile? One that combines beauty with durability, 
minimum maintenance, and long service? Do you 
want a tile that has a long established reputation 





for satisfactory performance? : 


Do you want a flexible tile wall covering—one 
that’s ideally suited for commercial, industrial, or 
residential wainscoting and walls. A greaseproof 
wall covering that resists acids and alkalis. Do 
you want a wall that never needs painting or 
redecorating and is easy to keep clean? 


.-You can’t beat 


> FLEXACHROME* VINYL 


PLASTIC-ASBESTOS FLOOR TILE! 


.»-Your best bet is 
TUFF-TEX* GREASEPROOF 
INDUSTRIAL FLOOR TILE! 


pce There's nothing like 
> VITACHROME' GREASEPROOF 
RESILIENT FLOOR TILE! 


i _ yee Your answer is 
TILE-TEX* ASPHALT 
FLOOR TILE! 


... Nothing compares with 
MURA-TEX* PLASTIC- 
ASBESTOS WALL TILE! 


THE TILE-TEx Division, The Flintkote Company, 1234 
McKinley Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Tile-Tex— Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Company, P. O. 
Box 2218 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, Long 
Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


¢Trademark *Registered Trademark, The Flintkote Company 


TILE-TEX... Complete Flooring Service 


See your Tile-Tex Contractor... 
listed in your classified telephone directory 
for complete information. Or write: 
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So economical 
many schools use 
it exclusively... 
CHI-NET 

molded paper 
tableware 


Dishwashing can be eliminated en- 
tirely by this sanitary, disposable 
tableware. Individually molded to 
shape and depth of standard china- 
ware . . . CHI-NET plates and 
dishes are attractive as well as 
practical. You can pile these plates 
and dishes high with food .. . 
they’ll never buckle or bend when 
held by the rim. Waterproofed 
and ase-resistant, CHI-NET 
doesn’t get soggy, resists pressure 
of knife . . . won’t scrape or flake 
off. By the makers of the famous 
KYS-ITE Mo.LpED PLAsTIc 
TABLEWARE. 


50™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 


- €00,000. 


| will go overseas. 


| 10 mile limit. 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. NS 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
00 Chi-net Tableware 

(0 Kys-jite Tableware 


ereeeeeee 


e+ + STATE 
MY WHOLESALER IS... cc ceceeeeeeeneene 











| and community programs of games and 


sports and to provide competent leader- 
ship for them 

A detailed study of the problem is 
available from the A.A.H.P.E.R. at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D.C., 
under the title “Desirable Athletic Com- 
petition for Children.” 


House votes lunch funds 


> “Funny Weather We Are Having” 
was the caption of a recent cartoon by 
the Washington Post's inimitable Her- 
bert Block in which educators and wel- 
fare workers were shivering in a blizzard 
of budget cuts while the farmer was 


| basking in warm sunshine. Not only did 


the House not slash Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson's budget, it even advo- 
cated more funds for school lunches 
and soil conservation than he asked 
for. The bill sent to the Senate provides 
$83,365,000 for cash contributions to 
the states. In addition, there will be 
a distribution of $65,000,000 in com- 
modities. 

The June listing of surplus commod- 
ities that the Department of Agriculture 


| has had to buy to keep prices up in- 
| cluded 175,000,000 pounds of butter, 
| 150,000 gallons of olive oil, 125,000,000 
| pounds of cheddar cheese, 7,000,000 


pounds of honey, and 187,500 hundred- 


| pound bags of baby lima beans. All in 


all, the value of surplus commodities 
stored by the U.S.D.A. comes to $1,100,- 
Some of these foodstuffs will 
go into the school lunch program. If 
a plan can be worked out, a portion 
Agriculture officials 
are still losing sleep over what to do 
with the rest of the present surplus; 
next year's surplus is only a few months 
away. 


Submerged lands up again 


> Although President Eisenhower 
signed Public Law 31 on May 22 re- 
linquishing federal title to submerged 
lands within historic state boundaries, 
the issue is not settled. There are also 
oil-rich submerged lands in the outer 
Continental Shelf beyond the 3 mile or 
This is especially true 


| in the cases of Louisiana and Texas. In 


signing the new “tidelands” act, the 
President said that lands beyond the 
historic state boundaries “should be ad- 
ministered by the federal government, 
and income therefrom should go into 
the federal treasury.” 

The Senate began hearings late in 


| May on a bill introduced by Sen. Guy 


Cordon (R.-Ore.) to affirm the federal 
claim to royalties from the outer shelf 
lands. Once again, Sen. Lister Hill 
(D.-Ala.) and 26 of his colleagues of- 
fered the oil-for-education amendment 
to earmark these royalties for grants in 
aid to public education. 

The: new proposals brought support 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, a long-time advocate of federal 
aid for education, whose voice had not 
been heard at all in the long wrangle 
over state or federal ownership of “tide- 
lands.” N.E.A. Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr declared that the issue 
was no longer a mixed one as it had 
been before and that the Hill amend- 
ment presented the Congress with an 
Opportunity to use wealth derived from 
natural resources to help develop human 
resources. 

Opposition to the Cordon bill takes 
the form of proposals that a portion of 
the royalties be turned over to the states 
even though the federal government will 
retain full ownership of submerged 
lands in the outer Continental Shelf. 
Whether or not the Hill amendment 
will be reported out by the Senate com- 
mittee was not known as this went to 
press. 


Rockefeller to H.E.W. 


> On May 28 the nomination of Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller to be under secretary 
of health, education and welfare was 
sent to the Senate by President Eisen- 
hower. Mr. Rockefeller took up his 
new duties on June 1, pending his con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

The new under secretary brings to the 
department his experience in adminis- 
tering international aid to  under- 
developed areas, which he gained as Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs dur- 
ing World War II and as chairman of 
the International Development Advis- 
ory Board (Point Four program) since 
1950. 

Then, more recently, Mr. Rockefeller 
was a member of a special committee on 
government organization appointed by 
President Eisenhower to study methods 
of streamlining the executive branch. 
As such, he helped develop the reorgan- 
ization plan that changed the Federal 
Security Agency to a cabinet depart- 
ment. 

It is generally understood that Mr. 
Rockefeller had a considerable hand in 
making the advisory committee on edu- 
cation to the secretary of H.E.W. a 
part of President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendations to Congress. 
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You can’t change boys or baseballs 


...- BUT YOU CAN 
CHANGE THE GLASS 


Boys, baseballs and windows don’t mix very well. But now there’s a 
new formula. Since we couldn’t change boys or baseballs (and didn’t 
want to), we developed a new kind of glass. It’s Tuf-flex*, the Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford tempered plate glass that stands up to severe shocks and 
blows. 

Tuf-flex for school windows is 14’’-thick plate glass, heat strength- 
ened during manufacture to withstand greater impact. It’s a wise 
investment for school windows facing playgrounds and for other lo- 


cations where special hazards or vandalism have made constant glass LOOK AT THIS TEST 


replacement troublesome and expensive. This shows a half-pound (1% ‘’ diam.) steel 
ball being dropped on a piece of 4"’- 
Peay! : thick Tuf-flex from a height of ten feet and 
Distributor will give you all the facts; supply you with samples to test. bouncing off without damaging the glass. 
If maximum impact resistance is reached, 
igi : , Tuf-flex disintegrates into small, relatively 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. *R harmless pieces. 


Investigate the merits of 7uf-flex for your school. Your L:O-’F Glass 


Call him or write Libbey‘Owens’Ford Glass Company, 8973 Nicholas 


TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY» OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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B. C. Willis of Buffalo 
Named Superintendent at Chicago 


CHICAGO, — Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, 
51, superintendent 
at Buffalo, N-.Y., 
has been elected 
superintendent at 
Chicago and will 
begin his duties 
here in September 
when Herold C. Hunt, present superin- 
tendent, leaves to take a position on 
the faculty of Harvard University. For 
the last three years, Dr. Willis has been 
at Buffalo, where he has won recogni- 
tion from the public and school per- 
sonnel for his public relations minded 
administration. 

Dr. Willis’ first 25 years in educa- 
tion were served in Maryland, in various 
capacities from high school principal 
at Henderson in 1922-23 to superin- 
tendent for Washington County from 
1940 to 1947. From July 1, 1947, to 
Sept. 1, 1950, he was superintendent at 
Yonkers, N.Y.; he went to Buffalo from 
there. 

A firm advocate of national security, 
Dr. Willis feels that our schools must 
provide good courses in American his- 
tory in order to prepare students for 
citizenship. 

The Chicago Board of Education chose 
Dr. Willis for the $30,000 a year posi- 
tion by a vote of 6 to 0, with five mem- 
bers declining to vote. 


Benjamin C. Willis 


Negro Nominated for Atlanta 
Board of Education 

ATLANTA, GA.—Rufus E. Clement, 
president of Atlanta University, was re- 
cently nominated as a member of the 
board of education in this city. He is 
the first Negro since reconstruction days 
following the end of the War Between 
the States to have won such nomina- 
tion. He received 22,259 votes as against 
13,936 for the white candidate who has 
served on the board since 1927. Nom- 
ination is said to be equivalent to elec- 
tion. 

Dr. Clement claims his victory as less 
a personnal achievement than “a vic- 
tory for the people.” “I've been feeling 
tor some time,” he said, “that the people 
of the South are far ahead of what 
some think they are. The white popula- 


108 


tion is ready to try to work construc- 
tively with the Negro population. There 
is a solid core of good will in the mid- 
dle of each group (white and Negro) 
and, given a chance to express itself, 
things will happen as they did yester- 
day.” He declared that less than half 
of his vote came from Negroes. 


Bill to Provide Tax Relief 
for Retired Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—H.R. 5180, a 
bill to exempt up to $1500 of retire- 
ment income from federal income tax, 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 13 by Rep. Noah 
M. Mason (R.-Ill.). This is the pro- 
posal agreed upon by organizations of 
retired policemen, firemen, teachers and 
other public employe groups. It is sup- 
ported in a brief presented to the joint 
committee on internal revenue taxation 
by the N.E.A. acting on behalf of the 
other cooperating organizations. 

In effect, H.R. 5180 would exempt 
up to $125 a month of income derived 
from a public or private retirement 
plan. This deduction would be over 
and above the standard personal de- 
ductions allowable to individual tax- 
payers. The amount of exemption would 
be progressively reduced for persons 
whose work income exceeds $900 a 
year. 

The House ways and means commit- 
tee began hearings in mid-June on 
some 40 or more tax reduction pro- 
posals. Tax exemption for retirement 
income is well down the list, and it 
may not be considered until late sum- 
iner or early fall, depending on when 
the Congress takes its own vacation. 
The Mason bill is expected to appeal 
tu congressmen seeking a painless and 
popular form of tax reduction. 


Textbooks Not Subversive, 
Says Publishers’ Statement 

New YoRK.— “The small business 
nature of textbook publishing and the 
highly individualistic and competitive 
system under which textbooks are 
written, produced, distributed and _ se- 
lected has provided and will continue 
to provide adequate safeguards against 
the deliberate introduction of harmful 
or subversive material,” declares a state- 
ment adopted by 70 publishers who 


do about 94 per cert of the country’s 
textbook business. The publishers re- 
jected recent charges that the nation’s 
textbooks contain subversive or un- 
American material. 

“A loyalty oath by an author can- 
not take the place of a careful scrutiny 
of the book which bears his name,” the 
statement continued. “Textbook pub- 
lishers believe that this kind of legisla- 
tive action not only fails to meet the 
issue but will in time tend to lower 
the quality of textbook authorship and 
textbook materials. The only valid test 
for possible subversiveness is a study 
of the book itself, judged in its en- 
tirety and in the light of the way it 
is used in the classroom. So judged, 
textbooks will continue to improve in 
quality.” 


Hope to Regain Lost Money 
for Schools in Colorado 


BOULDER, COLO.—In an attempt to 
regain a loss of $775,000 from state 
funds for schools, school people of 
Colorado have presented an appeal to 
Gov. Dan Thornton to call a special 
session of the legislature to redeem the 
lost money. 

The error occurred when a legislative 
conference committee failed to notice 
that it had amended the federal oil 
royalties bill so that the counties pro- 
ducing the oil will receive the royalties 
money intended for distribution to Col- 
orado schools. Passed by the house 
and senate and signed by the governor, 
H.B. 442 became a law of the state on 
April 1. 


Farm, Labor, Other Organizations 
Back Oil for Education Bill 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Some forty-five 
national farm, labor and other organiza- 
tions are backing the fight for passage 
of the Hill Oil for Education Amend- 
ment, which would dedicate the income 
from the oil and gas resources under the 
“outer” Continental Shelf to the support 
of elementary, secondary and higher ed- 
ucation in all the states. 

Senator Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) ex- 
plained that the oil and gas deposits un- 
der the submerged lands of the outer 
Continental Shelf are those “that were 
not given away by the oil give-away 
bill,” and he said that estimates as to the 
value of the deposits run as high as 
$240,000,000,000. 

In a letter to Senator Hill supporting 
his amendment, the N.E.A.’s executive 
secretary, William G. Carr, said, “I am 
very happy to inform you that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Edu- 
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Engineered posture—functional de- 
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cation Association has unanimously en- 
dorsed your oil for education amend- 
ment now pending before the Senate 
committee on interior and insular affairs. 
This means that the National Education 
Association will lend its support to you 
in every way possible to secure passage 
of the amendment.” 

The amendment has also received the 
support of the American Federation of 
Teachers, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Vocational Asso- 
‘ ciation, and the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, as well as of 37 other organiza- 
tions and associations. 


Michigan State Superintendent 
Offered U.S.0.E. Commissionership 

WASHINGTON, D.C, — Newspaper 
sources report that Lee M. Thurston, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Michigan, has been invited to 
be the next commissioner of the US. 
Office of Education. 

Dr. Thurston’s response to inquiries 
is, “No comment,” but Washington ob- 








Lee M. Thurston 





| servers believe that his decision is some- 
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what dependent upon whether Congress 


| shows an inclination to restore some of 


the drastic budget cuts for U.S.O.E. Of- 


| ficial announcement of his decision is 


promised late in June. 

Dr. Thurston, who has been state 
superintendent in Michigan since 1948, 
was not a candidate for reelection this 
spring because he had accepted appoint- 
ment as dean of a newly established 
school of education at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, which office he 
was to take over on July 1. 

Dr. Thurston is a recognized national 
leader in school administration. He has 
been president of the national organiza- 
tion of chief state school officers and is 
now serving as chairman of the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. 


Los Angeles Teachers 
Report Likes and Dislikes 


Los ANGELES.—In this city the teach- 
ers find great professional satisfaction 
in their jobs. They like their immediate 
superior and admire his technical skills. 
They find their fellow employes friendly 
and cooperative. They are not too re- 
stricted in their personal movements or 
time by community demands. They feel 
closely identified with the educational 
program and with the school system as 
a whole. 

These points are on the credit side 
in the recently released report of “the 


| most comprehensive survey ever made 


by a major metropolitan school system 
to find out about the strong and the 
weak points of its schools.” 

On the debit side, the 13,867 Los 
Angeles educators (who on March 17 
went to 70 survey administration cen- 
ters to fill out the educators opinion 
inventory) lack confidence in the board 
of education. 

At least 75 per cent of them put 
school board relations at the bottom of 
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... Star in every performance! 


Horn Folding Stages are a valuable 
teaching aid, useful for meetings. And 
whether it’s for classroom instruction, 
or multi-purpose room assemblies, these 
stages increase the utility of all 
instructional areas. 


Easy to open — completely 
portable, on roller-bearing roll- 
ers, Horn Folding Stages are easy 
to move, easy to open for use in 
any room. Sturdy steel under- 
structure provides solid founda- 
tion. Locking action keeps stage 
stable, adjusts to uneven floors. 


Easy to store—Stages fold 
compactly when not in use. A 
stage that extends to 11 feet 4 in- 
ches, folds, stores in 2514 inches. 
Horn Folding Stages are avail- 
able in standard widths, 15 and 
24 inch heights and depths up to 
35 feet. Write today for brochure 
and full information about the 
only portable folding stage. 
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their morale list. Only 39 per cent of 
| the teachers believe the board is gen- 
| uinely interested in improving the edu- 

cational situation. As many as 94 per 

cent state that board members should 
| rely more upon the professional staff 
for guidance and advice, and 89 per 
cent are convinced that local pressure 
groups exert too much pressure on the 
board. 

The second most critical area in Los 
Angeles schools, from the teachers’ 
point of view, is the lack of adequate 
provision for individual pupil differ- 
ences. The educators and the commu- 
nity don’t agree on educational goals, it 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to feel inhibited about discussing con- 
troversial matters in class, and they 


| appears. The teachers are beginning 
| 


} 
| 
| 
} 
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| 
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find it hard to provide for individual 
children in a room full of children with 
an enormous range in scholastic ability 
and emotional disturbances. Ninety per 
cent of the teachers want more time 
to work with remedial problems; 67 
per cent of them need more help from 
psychologists and believe that more 
specialized classes and schools should 
be set up. 

A third area of criticism concerns 
fringe benefits. The teachers don’t un- 
derstand the benefit program set up for 
them and they don’t like the sick leave 
policy. The pay, they think, while not 
adequate compares favorably with teach- 
ers’ salaries elsewhere, but they believe 
there are inequities in compensation 
for extracurricular work. 

The teachers gave their superintend- 
ents and assistants at least a qualified 
vote of confidence. However, they said 
they were tired of reading about new 
school developments in the public press 
before they have been informed about 
such developments. 

The technic of the Los Angeles sur- 
vey was explained in the May issue 
when results of the Hawaii survey were 


made public. 


“Look to the Schoolhouses”’ 
Report Made for Boston 


BOSTON.— ‘Look to the School- 
houses” is the title given by the center 
for field studies at Harvard University 
to a formal report on Boston's public 
school buildings, presented to the school 
committee in April. 

Employing a group of some thirty 
staff members and consultants, including 
doctoral candidates in its new program 
in educational administration, Harvard 


| “looked to” all 221 of Boston's public 
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school buildings—from roof top to 
boiler room. Working in two-man area 
teams, assigned by census tracts, staff 
members produced a comprehensive ar- 
ray of statistical findings, later translated 
into meaningful trends and practices. 
Population predictions, age distribution, 
allocated birth, parochial school influ- 
ences, estimated school enrollments, pub- 
lic housing units, industrial and commer- 
cial developments, and highway plan- 
ning served as documentary backdrop to 
this intensive two-month study of a his- 


toric City struggling to meet its present- 
day educational obligation. 

In addition to numerous conversions 
and renovation, the survey calls for the 
abandonment of some sixty-three schools 
and the erection of thirty-one new build- 
ings through 1960. Highlights are rec- 
ommendations for a coeducational pat- 
tern extending through the secondary 
schools and a more clear-cut adherence 
to the city’s policy of a 6-3-3 grade or- 
ganization. Hence the study urges com- 
bining the two famous public Latin 


pon’t Blow the Whistle’ 
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It’s not the pretty wall and ceiling decorations 
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that take the beating in your gym 
floor! That’s why—if you want the most 
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Robbins IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS 
STRIP* gym flooring and let the wall and 
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The IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS STRIP 
principle insures the ideal playing surface 
... that never “plays dead”. . . that stays 
alive with just the right amount of spring for 
fast action without leg-strain. 

And here's why: 

Over the slab concrete base of your gym 
floor Robbins places a layer of mastic, 
then a layer of cork, then mastic again and 
—topping it all—Northern Hard Maple 
which through years of use has proven 
itself the ideal flooring. 

Only authorized Robbins contractors lay 
Robbins IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS 
STRIP flooring—for your protection. Write 
for the name of your nearest contractor to 
Dept. N72, Reed City, Michigan. 

Write vs for the location of an IRONBOUND 
CONTINUOUS STRIP-floored gym near you! 
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schools into a single coeducational three- 
year high school, the establishment of 
numerous area junior high schools, and 
the erection of a new citywide compre- 
hensive high school, leading to the clos- 
ing of such landmarks as the Boston 
English Girls High School and Techni- 
cal High School. 

In a prefactory letter accompanying 
the report to the Boston School Commit- 
tee, Dr. Cyril G. Sargent, director of 
the center for field studies, stated: 

“We hope that you will find this re- 
port as challenging to act upon as we 
found the problems to be which gave 
rise to the study and its recommenda- 
tions.” 


Federal Hearings Begin 


on School Assistance 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A House edu- 
cation and labor subcommittee on school 
assistance to federally affected areas will 
start hearings June 10 on extension of 
the basic acts governing these programs 
(Public Laws 815 and 874). 

First witness will be Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby, who will no doubt present 
the case for such assistance in the light 
of the recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his first State of 
the Union Message. 

Public Law 815 (construction aid) 
expires June 30, 1953, and its compan- 
ion measure will expire in 1954. Re- 
newal and amendment of both laws is 
needed to iron out kinks that have 
developed in the program and to pro- 
vide for school districts that have be- 
come federally affected since 1950. 

No administration bill is before the 
House committee although two bills to 
extend the school assistance program 
have been introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.). To 
date, there is no indication when hear- 
ings will begin in the senate. 


Research by Dentist Causes 
School to Remove Candy Machines 

CANNELTON, IND.—As a result of 
research by a local dentist, the school 
board here has ordered the removal of 
candy vending machines from the 
school. 

The dentist reported that recent re- 
search has indicated excessive intake 
of carbohydrates, especially sweets, 
tended to increase tooth decay. 

Installed in 1947, the machines had 
been a source of revenue for driver 
training expenses and audio-visual 
rentals, 
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Two years ago Toms River Schools placed an order with us for several hundred of our 
F-52 cast aluminum stacking chairs. Pleased with the chairs’ performance, they have just 
ordered several hundred more. Writes Mr. Clyde W. Slocum, Superintendent of Schools, 
Toms River, N. J.: “We expect to use the chair in our new Pine Beach School 

in an unusual way ... They will be stacked in trucks in the storage room a great deal 

of the time, but whenever we have a public function they will be used 

in our all-purpose room.” 

Like Toms River, many schools have found that School Interiors Co. furniture 
encourages flexible programming, is ideal for multiple-use rooms. Where auditoriums 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 


Herman L. 
Shibler, general 
superintendent of 
education at Indi 
anapolis, has been 
reelected for a 
four-year term, 
Dr. Shibler, who 
has been superin 


Herman L. Shibler 


of the schools at Highland Park, Mich., 
and president of Highland Park Junior 
College there. 

M. E. Yount, superintendent for Ala 
mance County, North Carolina, was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
Education Association at its annual meet- 
ing. 

Franklin C. Hemphill, deputy super- 
intendent, succeeds Stuart F. McComb as 


tendent there since October 1950, begins superintendent of the Compton union 
Before going to high school and junior college district, 
Indianapolis, Dr. Shibler had been head Compton, Calif. 


his new term July 1. 


SAGE ks chy 


DESK & CHAIR UNIT 


a 
Within minutes you 
can clear the entire room of all the desks 


Here's how to 


“dual-purpose” room, 


and chairs . . 


feet of unobstructed 
“after-hour” activities. 


every classroom 


. and have hundreds of square 


space available for 


The SPACE-MASTER Desk & Chair Unit 


is a new idea in classroom seating design 


It enables you to stack the chairs and stack 


the desks 


. one on top of the other. . . 


and store them in a corner or against the 


wall. 


The SPACE-MASTER 
It's the practical way to store 
and make every 


saving idea! 


your desks and chairs .. . 


is a great space- 


classroom do double duty. 


as Per ease 
E. W. A. 
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See the SPACE-MASTER today! 
Ask your local Rowles School 
Equipment Dealer to furnish you 
with complete data, or write 
direct to 


ROWLES COMPANY ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, nian 





Jack Elzay, superintendent at Down- 
ers Grove, Ill., for the last four years, 
has accepted a similar appointment at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Prior to his term at 
Downers Grove, he held the superin- 
tendency at Lyons, Ohio, for 11 years. 

C. J. Cheves is the new superintendent 
of Spalding County-Griffin schools, Grif 
fin, Ga., effective July 1. He was for- 
merly superintendent at Gainesville, Ga. 

Harley Lautenschlager, formerly prin- 
cipal at Fort Wayne, Ind., is the new 
superintendent at Park Forest, Ill. 

Forbes H. Norris, superintendent at 
Winchester, Mass., has been named to 
a similar position for Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland, succeeding Edwin W. 
Broome. 

R. Earnest Dear, high school principal 
at Wakefield, Mich., has been named 
superintendent at Ironwood, Mich. 


Robert P. Ulrich, formerly superin 


| tendent of the Mojave elementary school 


district is now superintendent of the 
newly formed Mojave unified school dis 
district, Mojave, Calif. 

Kenneth E. Pitts, superintendent at 
Corydon, Ind., has been named to a 
similar position at Aurora, Ind., succeed 
ing H. E. Driver, who is retiring. 

Henry Clive Freeland, superintendent 
at Browning, Mo., has resigned to accept 
a similar position at Humphreys, Mo. 
Charles Thompson will succeed him at 
Browning, 

Robert A. Webber is the new admin- 
istrative assistant in the public schools 
at Fresno, Calif. He formerly served in 
the same capacity in Merced County, 
California. 

R. C. Anderson has been appointed 
superintendent at West Point, Neb. For 
the last eight years he has been superin- 
tendent at Madison, Neb. 

M. Merle Kallemyn was elected super- 
intendent at Grimes, Iowa, succeeding 
Ray Parrish. 

os H. Grant Vest 
has been appoint 
ed commissioner 
of education for 
Colorado, effective 
July 1. He suc- 
ceeds J. Burton 
a Vasche, who is to 


H. Grant Vest become associate 


| commissioner of education in California 
| on September 1. Dr. Vest is superia- 


tendent at Logan, Utah, and executive 


| secretary of the Public School Survey 
| Commission. 


Edward L. Murdock has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
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IPEUCTAP 
PURTEFULIO 


on the 


“Corridor-Less Classrooms” 


* 


This will appear in the next issue of The 


NATION'S SCHOOLS: 


Space for reading groups, construction 
activities, planting areas, and wardrobes 
—in corridors that are but aren't! This 
is the story of corridor-less classtcooms— 
economical, flexible, homelike—as told 
in pictures, sketches, drawings, and 


words in a ten-page special portfolio. 


Watch for your big August issue of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS with the complete portfolio. 
This is in addition to the regular editorial content 


of the magazine. 


Such features as this are responsible for the fact 
that The NATION’s SCHOOLS has so many school 


administrators on its subscription list. 


K 
The NATIUN'S SCHOOLS 


919 N. Michigan Chicago 11, Ill. 
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“i 
You 
fore 


with NU-WOOD 
Interior Finish! 


MORE pleasing ceilings, because 
Nu-Wood tile (plain or acoustical) 
is applied by a unique clip system 
which assures absolutely level “float- 
ing” ceilings. Nu-Wood tile is avail- 
able both in variegated colors or 
with the wonderful light-reflecting 
Sta-Lite finish. Nu-Wood also comes 
in the form of plank and big panels. 


MORE savings in maintenance 
costs, because Nu-Wood is pre-dec- 
orated in fadeproof colors — provides 
crackproof walls and ceilings 
for stores, churches, schools or 
restaurants. 


MORE usefulness — because 
Nu-Wood not only decorates, but 
adds insulation and hushes noise. 
Nu-Wood, too, builds sturdy parti- 
tions or covers old, unsightly wall 
and ceiling surfaces—goes on quickly 
and easily—no muss of upset. 

Get the complete story of the many 
“extras’’ which Nu-Wood interior 
finish provides—mail the coupon. 


* 


DECORATES 
u-Wood : 
INSULATES 


Balsam-Wool* Guaranteed Insulation 


PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER “REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Wood Conversion Company 

Dept. 108-73, First National Bank Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

| want to know more about Nu- Wood Insulating Interior Finish. 
Please moil literature. 


Please check: 
© Church 


© School 





€ 
bject to chang 
(sur rout notice) 


Now — new, improved KEWANEE 
DISHWASHER is pac ked with the 
most wanted features! People who 
know restaurant and cafeteria 
operators . . . food dispensers of all 
kinds told us what they most 
wanted in a dishwasher. See the 
results! Send today for literature. 


LET KEWANEE DO IT! 

Washes All Dishes, silver, 
bowls, pots, pans 

Washes Faster — Well over 
per hour. 

Washes Better —— Water at rate of 400 
gal. per min. whisks soil away. 

Washes Sanitarily — Dishes sanitized 
twice .., air dried, 

Washes Economically — Less labor, de- 
tergents needed. Less dish breakage. 
Heats own water recirculates it. 


glasses, 


2,000 dishes 


i garetiiets ai cree neglect parte | 


| KEWANEE DISHWASHERS | 
| 802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois | 


Without obligation, please send latest 
literature on new Kewanee Dishwashers. 


| 
| 
| 
PU cccsntsceenesicn ion 
| 


<  SEre a ere ae sists 


ne ees caw cane en ee eee eae cee ee ea os oe ee com 
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charge of business at Highland Park, 
Mich., succeeding John R. Smith. 

Pat M. Greene has been named super 
intendent for Aransas County independ- 
ent school district, Rockport, Tex. For- 
merly, he had served in the same capacity 
at the Clear’ Creek consolidated inde- 
pendent school district, also in Texas. 

Willard H. Van Dyke has resigned 
as superintendent of the Tamalpais 
Union High School district at San An- 
His successor is Chester 
Carlisle, formerly principal of Sir Francis 
— High School, San Anselmo. Mr. 

Van Dyke has joined the faculty of Long 
Beach City College, Long Beach, Calif. 
The Tamalpais district also includes 
Tamalpais High School, Mill Valley, 
Calif. 

Harry B. Gough was reelected super- 
intendent at St. Cloud, Minn., for the 
1953-54 school year, which will be his 
24th consecutive year as head of the St. 


selmo, Calif. 


Cloud schools. 

John Buller, high school principal at 
Lyons, Kan., since 1947, has been named 
superintendent at 
Oscar Foote. 

Ralph Gosmire has resigned as su- 
perintendent at Thompson, Iowa. 

Kenneth Sherman has resigned as su- 
perintendent at Andover, Mass. 

Paul W. Collins is the new superin- 
tendent for Scott County, Virginia, suc- 
ceeding Charles F, Starnes. 

M. Alice Grebe, 
pal at the J. Horace Landis Joint Con- 
solidated School, Schwenksville, Pa., has 
resigned, 


Lyons, succeeding 


supervising princi- 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Malcolm A. Love, fourth president of 
San Diego State College, San Diego, 
Calif., was inaugurated in May. 

Paul C. Fawley has been appointed 
head of the department of educational 
administration at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 

R. G. Gustavson, chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, has resigned to 
assume the presidency of Resources for 
the Future, Inc., an advisory group on 
resources in the field of research and 
education of the Ford Foundation. 

Nathan M. Pusey, president of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., has been 
named president of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. He succeeds James 
B. Conant, who resigned in January to 
become United States high commissioner 
for Germany. As a teacher Dr. Pusey 
has participated in new developments in 
teaching literature, history and philoso- 


phy at Lawrence, at Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif., and at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

Harold E. Moore has been appointed 
dean of the school of education at the 
University of Denver. Dr. Moore will 
continue to head the university’s bureau 
of educational research, a position he has 
held since joining the faculty in 1951. 
Dr. Moore formerly was superintendent 
at Kansas City, Mo., Mishawaka, Ind., 
and Vigo County, Indiana. 


OTHERS... 
Myra deH. Woodruff has been ap- 


pointed chief of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, 
New York State, of which she has been 
acting chief since May 1952. Miss Wood- 
ruff is the president of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
and has served as vice president of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu 
cation. 

Angelo Giau- 
drone will assume 
directorship of the 
Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educa- 
tional Administra- 
tion for the New 
England states on 
July 
Cyril G. Sargent, who will devote full 
time to his work as director of the center 


Angelo Giaudrone l, succeeding 


for field studies, graduate school of edu- 
cation, Giau- 
drone had previously been superintend- 
ent at Ellensburg, Wash. 

Paul L. Cressman, director of Penn- 


sylvania’s bureau of instruction at Har- 


Harvard University. Mr. 


risburg, retired from state service in May 
after almost 26 years in state educational 
service in Pennsylvania and two years as 
assistant superintendent of public in 
struction in the state of Michigan. 

Dr. Ernest F. Witte has 
pointed executive director of the Council 
on Social Work Education, New York 
City. 

S. B. Nissen, the first and only editor 
of the South Dakota Education Journal, 
has resigned after serving for 28 years. 


been ap- 


DEATHS... 


Frederic Ernst, New York City’s 
deputy superintendent, died May 30, 
after being in the hospital for two 
weeks. Having served 50 years in New 
York’s school system, Dr. Ernst was. re- 
tiring in September. Before his appoint- 
ment as deputy superintendent almost a 
year ago, Dr. Ernst had been associate 
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in the W. G. SKELLY SCHOOL, El Dorado, Kansas 
ACOUSTICAL 


MATERIALS 
AT WORK 








Wai 
j th ~~. 


5 


This low-cost ceiling 


reflects light—absorbs noise 


The Armstrong’s Cushiontone ceilings throughout 
the W. G. Skelly School do a double job in promot- 
ing classroom efficiency. This low-cost acoustical 
material aids concentration by soaking up noise 
... helps prevent eyestrain by reflecting light. 
Angled ceilings and special windows give full benefit to Cushiontone’s 
Cushiontone has a white paint finish that gives own high light reflectivity. To meet local building regulations, this 
— unusually high degree of light reflectivity Cushiontone installation was factory-treated with a fire-resistant paint. 
without glare. This special finish is ironed right PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 
into Cushiontone’s surface, resulting in extra ARRESTONE® 

smoothness and durability that keep maintenance i 


economical and easy. 





eer esas 





Cushiontone is low in both initial and installa- 

















tion costs, but remarkably high in acoustical effi- 
ciency. 529 perforations in each wood fiber tile 
absorb irritating noise, promote comfortable work- 


ing conditions for students and teachers. 


Call in your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 
for full details on Armstrong’s complete line of 
Ae heer ° , CORKOUSTIC® 
sound-conditioning materials. For the free book- 


let, “How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 





rial,” write Armstrong Cork Company, } CUSHIONTONE® 
4207 Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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NEWS... 


superintendent in charge of academic 
high schools for 14 years. Many success 
ful experiments, including radio and tele 
vision programs for shut-in students, 
were instituted under his leadership. 
James H. Risley, superintendent-emer 
itus at Pueblo, Colo., died recently. His 


52 year career in the school field was 


spent as teacher and administrator. He 
was president of the Colorado Education 
Association in 1920, 

R. C. White, superintendent for Ran- 
dolph County, North Carolina, died re 


cently, He had been county superintend- 
ent since 1948, 
F, R. Wegner, superintendent at Los 
Alamos, N.M., since 1946, died in May. 
John Thomas Oard, superintendent at 
Moravia, Iowa, since 1949, died recently. 


Donald C. Croy, superintendent of 
Toutle Lake School District, Toutle, 
Wash, died recently. He had served the 
schools of Washington as teacher and 
administrator for 35 years. 

Peter Paquette, former superintendent 
at Winthrop, Minn., died recently. 








PROVIDES 








You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is separately controlled 
for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures are cooked in 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked food items on your menu. 





Blodgett makes ovens from its ‘‘Basic Three’’ design which provides 


3 CO, mc. 





BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 


. 











One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 
comparative capacity. 









{ 





One deck hes capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


the units to make 24 models. 














COMING EVENTS 





JUNE 

24-26. Centennial Action Program, N.E.A., 
and affiliated associations, Miami Beach, Fla. 

24-27. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, annual meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

24-27. National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Miami 
Beach, Fila. 

28-July 3. National 
tion, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Education Associa- 


29. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Miami Beach, Fla. 
29. Department of Rural Education, 


N.E.A., Miami Beach, Fla. 


JULY 

6-17. N.E.A. Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, SS Nuevo Dominicano. 

24-26. National Association of School 
Secretaries, University of Denver, Denver. 

27-31. Institute for Educational Secretaries, 
Denver. 

31-Aug. 4. World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, Ox- 
ford, England. 







AUGUST 
1-5. National Audio-Visual 
and Trade Show, Chicago. 


Convention 


25-28. American Dietetic Association, an- 
nual meeting, Los Angeles. 
SEPTEMBER 

15-17. National Conference of U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, Minne- 
apolis. 
OCTOBER 

8, 9. American Council 
Washington, D.C. 

11-14. National Conference of County and 


Education, 


on 


Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Omaha, Neb. 
11-15. Association of School Business 


Officials, Cleveland. 

19. Association 
St. Louis. 

19-23. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

26-28. Adult Education Association of 
U.S.A., second annual conference, New York 
City. 


of Urban Universities, 


NOVEMBER 

1-4. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, N.E.A., Portland, Ore. 

23-28. American Vocational Association, 
47th annual convention, Chicago. 

26-28. Southern Region, United Business 
Education Association, N.E.A., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

26-28. National Council for the Social 
Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N.Y. 

30-Dec. 3. National School Service In- 
stitute, Palmer House, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 
2-4, Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future, Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE AND BENCHES FOLD 
AUTOMATICALLY 

Just press foot on lock, lean for- 
ward, bring hands together and 
your weight folds table. Then 
fold benches. Entire operation 
of table and benches is done 
from one end. 


wond 


@ Tables have ” 

tan linen plastic top an 
ROOMY T molding edge orovn 
Benches allow for greater seating 
capacity. Lots of elbow room. 


a“ 
@ Benches are | 
Masonite on plywoo 


sions: Table—30” 


Dimen position—17'2" 


HOWE does it again! 


HOWE’S Ne 
Bench and Ta 
e bench and table comb 


i s 
This flexible and multipurpo ; 


erful for classroom, cafeteria, 
RUGGED BATTLESH 
7’ plywood with 
d bottom. 
d top. 
solid wood or 
d, optional 


« 72" x 27" high. Benches—10 


« 72! x 3842" high. 


e 


TWO TIER BLEACHER 


With table and one bench open 
it can be placed against the wall 
and be used as a two tier 
bleacher.” 


w Walk-A-Way 
ble Unit 

ination is 
ym and many other uses. 


iP CONSTRUCTION 
with manufacturer. 
@ Legs are 1" heavy gouge see 
tubing, zine plated. . 
lides. 3” double ball bearing 
Fibber caster. 


Taupe finish. 


x 7 x 16” 





—— 





high. Folded 





BENCH WITH BACK REST 


When table is folded and one 
bench open, it can be placed 
against the wall for seating. 
Comfortable, slanting back rest. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


BASSICK GLIDES for school furniture 
STOP NOISY SCRAPING OF FLOORS 


Drive nail... 
attachments 
available for 
all types 
of furniture 





Resilient 
rubber 
cushion 


Extra heavy 
gauge fiat 
steel base... 
fully hardened 
for long wear 


Special large 
nail head... when 
applied does not 
contact metal base 


Chairs, desks—practically any piece of school furni- 
ture—can be moved quietly without scuffing or scrap- 
ing floors on these Bassick Glides. A complete range 
of sizes and types fit all wood and metal furniture. 
THE Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn Can- 
ada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


5s 
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STRONG — FOOLPROOF 
FAST and EASY OPERATION 


NO LIFTING OR LUGGING 


Folds compactly and can be 
moved from place to place 
with ease. One person can 
walk away with two units, 


if it folds — ask HOWE 
e One Pork Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


‘Reason enough for installing a 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


STANDBY - 
GENERATING SET” 


If lives of children in schools, hospitals, or 

public buildings are your responsibility, insist 

that they be protected by a Fairbanks-Morse 

generating set from dangers that arise from 
sudden and prolonged power failures. 

Fairbanks-Morse offers you generating 

sets in capacities from 650 to 40,000 watts. 

The large units are recommended for 

schools, hospitals, theaters 

and other places handling 

large crowds. Smaller sets for 

police and fire departments 

also are available. An illus- 

trated booklet of facts is 

yours for the asking. Write 

X : Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

Chicago 5, Ill. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





WATER SYSTEMS © GENERATING SETS * MAGNETOS * HAMMER MILLS 
MOWERS » PUMPS © MOTORS © SCALES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Creative Educational Leadership for a Chang- 
ing Region. A report by the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 61. 


Modern Educational Problems. Report of the 
Seventeenth Educational Conference, New York 
City, October 30 and 31, 1952, held under the 
auspices of the Educational Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Education. Edited 
by Arthur E. Traxler, executive director, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


TEA 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


AUDIO-VIDEO 


Using Radio in the Classroom. By Francis 
W. Noel, chief, George W. Ormsby, consultant, 
and Harry J. Skelly, consultant, of the bureau 
of audio-visual education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 30. 


Planning Schools for 
Materials. No. 2, Auditoriums. Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6 D.C. Pp. 36. $1. 


Use of Audio-Visual 


How to Use Television in School and in the 
Home. A survey of practices now in use. By 
the Television Utilization Committee. Metro- 


] ! 
-CHE 
if you want better cooking at lower cost— 


you want steaming! 


Labor comes high these days. Food itself comes high. 


The food service operator is caught in this double 
pressure. Whai to do? 


One thing you can do is to cut cooking costs by steaming many foods with 
Steam-Chef or Steamcraft Cookers. By this method you save on cooking time, 
labor cost, food waste, and fuel. Your steamer is always ready to go. It 
takes less personal attention. It substantially reduces handling and cleaning 
time for pots and pans. Nothing burns or scorches in a steamer. Food shrink- 
age is reduced and there is less waste from cooking too much at one time. 
Besides, steam cooked food is superior in taste, appearance, color, texture, 


and nutriment. 


Now more than ever, when every cent of kitchen economy is vital, steaming 
is just common sense in any kitchen, large or small. Let us tell you more about 


Our booklet ‘For Better Steaming” 


gives the how and why. 


Steam-Chef standard steamers are made with 


2, 


3, or 4 compartments. Steamcraft Junior 


models are made with 1 or 2 compartments, 
for counter or table use or mounted on their 
own bases. All models are furnished for direct 
steam, gas or electric operation. Write for full 
details. 








“THE s 
WINNER quest for 


Educational 24-minute sound, color 
movie. Gives dramatic steam cook- 
ing d Available on re- 
groups. 


showing to 











THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 


“The Steamer People” 
3333 Lakeside Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 








politan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27. Pp. 36. 40 cents. 


Government Films for School and In- 
dustry. 1953-54 catalog. 16 mm. motion pic- 
tures and 35 mm. filmstrips. Lists 2700 films 
and filmstrips produced by 22 different agencies 
of the federal government. United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
Pp. $4. 


U.S. 


Prepared 
education 

1952. 
Office, 


Radio and Television Bibliography. 
by Gertrude G. Broderick, radio-TV 
specialist, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 18 U.S. Government Printing 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 48. 20 cents. 


CURRICULUM 
A History of Education in American Culture. 
By R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, 
both of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 610. $5.75. 


The Work of the Modern High School. By 
Leslie L. Chisholm, professor of education, 
University of Nebraska. Prepared for use as 
a basic text for future teachers and as a sec- 
ond text in specialized courses of education, 
or for a program of faculty study and dis- 
cussion groups in working to develop more 
effective programs, as well as for lay groups 
interested in a comprehensive understanding of 
the schools. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 529. $4.50. 


GUIDANCE 


Youth—The Nation’s Richest Resource. 
Youth's education and employment needs. A 
report prepared by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth of the federal 
government. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 54. 20 cents. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


An Introduction to Public-School Relations, 
Revised. By Ward G. Reeder, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 275. $3.75. 


Happy Journey. A _ handbook for parents 
whose child will soon enter kindergarten or 
first grade. Department of Elementary School 
Principals or the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. 40 cents. 


A Charter for a School-Sponsored System of 
Citizens’ Committees. Herbert M. Hamlin, pro- 
fessor of agricultural education, University of 
Illinois, Office of Field Services, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Lllinois. Pp. 24. 25 cents. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Analysis of the Elementary Class Room. 
Fifteen sketches and plans of self-contained, 
economically planned classrooms in school build- 
ings recently constructed, now under construc- 
tion, or soon to be built. Collaboration by 
superintendents, teaching staffs, educational 
consultants, architect and engineers. Designed 
by Alfonso Alvarez Jr. and Associates, Archi- 
tect and Engineers, 243 Lorraine Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N.J. Pp. 23 


SCHOOL PLANT 


The Means of Education. 
of school facilities survey in Michigan, April 
1953. Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing 2. Lee M. Thurston, state 
superintendent. Pp. 17. 


Report of progress 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Newspaper. By Geraldine 
Saltzberg, chairman, department of English, 
James Monroe High School, New York City. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 
102. 96 cents, 


Knowing Your 
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FOUND 
LOST AND F 


LOST..- Several School Kitchens 


and Cafeterias 


tric 
_, NACO Portable Elec 
esi with Full-Course Meals 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fertormence-Proved 


at the world-famous 


HOTEL CONRAD HILTON 


in Chicago 


At left is an exterior 
view of Chicago's mag- 
nificent Hotel Conrad 
Hilton. Occupying half 
a city block on Mich- 
igan Ave., it overlooks 
Grant Park and affords 
a beautiful view of the 
lake. It’s America’s 
favorite meeting place. 


At right is a HERRICK 
Freezer Refrigerator used 
for preserving parfaits 
and frozen desserts. 
HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators also 
serve the Hotel Conrad 
Hilton's coffee shops 
and cocktail lounges. 


At left is a HERRICK 
20-Door Refrigerator 
serving the Hilton's 
Banquet Kitchen. It 
keeps foods at peak 
freshness and flavor. 
HERRICK units were 
supplied by Duparquet, 
Inc., 225-235 N. Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest of all in size and second to none in service, 
the Hotel Conrad Hilton offers visitors to Chicago 
the ultimate in gracious living. Its many dining 
rooms, coffee shops and cocktail lounges are justly 
famous for their fine foods and beverages. @ Helping 
to enhance the Hilton's reputation in this respect 
are a number of HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrig- 
erators, two of which are shown above. Wherever 
complete food and beverage conditioning is called 
for, HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators will do 
a perfect job! HERRICK is unequaled for perform- 
ance, convenience and low - cost - per - year service. 


Write today for name of your HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 





isco, Calif. | 
Export Division: 301 Clay St., Sa cameneis fick p IC Jie Cheol 2alof Keprugeralrre 
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FOLDING TABLE SETS 


pnt be tied to the wall’: if 


«x INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall. 


«om INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 

«x MULTI USES: 
In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 
ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 
This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 


ox 8 GRADED HEIGHTS: 
Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups. Standard table heights 
are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 


eee NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 
When it's “clear the decks”, ROL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 
folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 
other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 
wall, cabinet “sticks out’ only 6”. 


«<= EASILY INSTALLED: 
ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed. Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall” or “on-the-wall” model. 

om QUALITY: 
Made of the finest meterials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment. NEW .. . EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 


ee COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 
Table and benches are 13’-113/4” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30” wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults, 


8467 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 





One of nine schools in Bellflower, California, equipped with 
ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 132. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Two-Student Desk 


A desk unit for two pupils is now 
available in modern design. The “Desk 
For Two,” K803, has desk top available 
with maple face veneer or plastic For 
mica surface for protection against dent- 
ing, gouging, scratching and other 
marking. Leg units are laminated and 
the unit is 18 by 48 inches in size. The 
unit is also available as a single desk, 
the K801, in the same styling, in sizes 
14 by 20 and 18 by 24 inches. The desk 
tops have grooves for pencils. Thonet 


Industries Inc., Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., 


New York 16. (Key No. 1) 


Ajax Cleaner in Paste Form 


Developed for institutional and com- 
mercial use, Ajax Paste Cleaner is de- 
signed for any maintenance cleaning 
program. It cuts grease quickly and is 
recommended for cleaning surfaces such 
as tile, aluminum, glass, brass, enamel, 
rubber, marble, earthenware and others. 
The Ajax “foaming action” polishes as 
it cleans, The new product is available 
in 300 pound drums and 50 pound 
pails. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Dept. 
NS, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
(Key No. 2) 


Plate Exposure Unit 


A new photo-offset plate exposure unit 
has been added to the line of duplicating 
products manufactured by A. B. Dick 
Company. The new 106 plate exposure 
unit makes it possible for the offset 
duplicator owner to make professional 
halftone picture-reproducing plates in a 
minimum of time. 

Features of the new unit include a 
self-adjusting contact frame which com 
pensates for negatives of uneven thick 
ness; simple adjustment to increase pres 
sure between negative and plate; opera- 
tion which permits part of a film nega- 
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tive to be exposed without cutting or 
remasking, and “picture window” design 
to keep werk in full view at all times. 
A. B. Dick Co., Dept. NS, 5700 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. (Key No. 3) 


Mark 313 Deep Fryer 


Features which save time and mate- 
rials in deep fat frying, and which im- 
prove the flavor of the foods, are incor- 
porated into the Mark 313, the new deep- 
fat frying machine recently introduced. 
The new fryer received its name _ be- 
cause it can turn out 313 two ounce 
servings of French fries in an hour, in 


only 28 pounds of cooking fat. It re- 
quires a preheating period of only five 
minutes and has virtually instantaneous 
temperature recovery. 

Every joint of the fry baskets is welded 
to prevent the collection of food and 
fat, for ease of cleaning, and to prevent 
the possibility of fat remaining and be- 
coming rancid. The removable fat com- 
partment, which can be washed like an 
ordinary kitchen utensil, has valveless 
with completely unob- 
structed and rounded corners 
for easy cleaning. A duplicate fat com- 
partment is stored in a roller-bearing 
drawer below the cooking section. At 
the end of the day, the tilt-type heating 
element is swung upright where it drains 
and can be easily cleaned, the drawer 
is pulled out, revealing the reserve fat 
container, and the “Miraclean” drain- 
and-strain apparatus siphons the fat into 
the clean container for storage. The used 


construction 
interior 


(Continued on page 126) 


container is lifted out and washed with 
the fry baskets while the second con 
tainer with the fat is placed in position, 
ready for use. 

The new, more powerful Calrod heat 
ing element ensures quick preheat and 
fast cooking. The coils circle the inside 
of the fry kettle section, heating the 
cooking fat from all sides at once and 
maintaining an even, uniform heat dis- 
tribution without any waste of heat. The 
cooking heat is held to the proper heat 
by an accurate thermostatic control, pre- 
venting the fat from getting too hot. 
Signal lights indicating stages of opera 
tion and a safety switch are features of 
the unit. Hotpoint Co., Dept. NS, 227 
S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12. (Key No. 4) 


Sewing Machine Cabinet 


Designed to be a part of the home 
making department in the school, the 
Mutschler Sewing Machine Cabinet 
makes it easy to bring the machine out 
for use by sewing classes and stores it 
safely away when the room is being 
used for other purposes. The cabinet is 
built of maple and is available in natural 
maple and white or colored enamel 
finishes. 

Without the top, the cabinet is 344% 
inches high and 24 inches wide. The 
1% inch top has Formica surface and 
edge banding for long wear and easy 
cleaning. The unit extends 40 inches 
from the cabinet face, 19% inches wide, 
for comfortable use by the student or 
instructor. It has two drawers, each 3 by 
6 inches, and a full width sliding bot 


tom shelf. It provides a practical and at- 
tractive addition to rooms used for sew- 
ing classes. Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Dept. NS, Nappannee, Ind. (Key No. 5) 
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Whit’ Hlew ... 


TB-40 Table and Bench Set 





Forty children may be seated com 
fortably in two table and bench sets in 
the new Rol-Fol Model TB-40. The two 
sets are housed in one steel wall cabinet 
and rolled out easily for use in convert- 
ing gymnasiums or other rooms for use 
as cafeteria or for other special purposes. 
The tables and benches in the new 
model are the same as used in the Rol- 
Fol Model TB-20 but have been de 
veloped in the double units because of 
recommendations from school adminis 
trators and architects. 

The new units double the seating 
capacity without using additional wall 
surface area where multi-use rooms do 
not have sufficient wall area to handle 
enough standard cabinets for the room 
requirements. The steel cabinet, for on 
the-wall or in-the-wall installation, is 12 
inches deep, 5 feet 4 inches wide and 7 
feet 2% inches high. It houses two 14 
foot tables and four 14 foot benches. 
The outside table and bench set is un 
folded from the cabinet, easily discon 
nected by the turn of a key, and rolled 
to the desired location. The inside set is 
then brought out and used connected to 
the cabinet or disconnected, as desired. 
Rol-Fol tables and benches are available 
in eight graded heights and are inter- 
changeable in any cabinet. Rol-Fol 
Table, Inc., Dept. NS, 8467 Melrose, 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. (Key No. 6) 


Dusklite 


Dusklite has been developed as a light 
control measure for ribbon windows and 
ventilator units used in conjunction with 
functional glass block installations. Com- 
posed of two layers of window glass 
laminated with an inner layer of neutral 
gray vinyl plastic, Dusklite is a safety 
glass which controls glare. Supple 
mentary light control assistance from 
blinds, hoods, louvers or other shading 
devices is unnecessary with the new 
glass. It is designed for use with glass 
block installations for glazing eleva 
tions which are subject to exposure by 
direct sunlight. 

The special control glass reduces 
brightness to comfortable seeing levels, 
much as sunglasses protect the wearer 
from glare. A degree of daytime privacy 
is also provided since it is easier to see 
through Dusklite to the outside than it 
is to see from the outside in when the 
outside illumination is greater than that 
of the interior. It causes no appreciable 
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modification of colors indoors or out 
and since it is shatterproof, it should 
reduce damage from vandalism. The 
color free neutral gray glass permits ade- 
quate visibility of the exterior. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. NS, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 7) 


Clothing Cubicle Unit 


Flexibility of classroom arrangement 
is possible with the new Adjustable 
equipment. Arrangements for various 
groups in one room can be effected with 
a minimum of effort. Of importance in 
the arrangements is proper care of chil- 
dren’s outer garments. This can be 
provided with the new G-3 Clothing 
Cubicle which has facilities for super- 
vised storage of coats, hats, rubbers and 
other belongings. 

Each cubicle has an area for hanging 
coats and similar garments, with floor 
space for boots and overshoes, and a 
shelf for hats, mittens and odds and ends. 
At the proper height from the floor, the 
lower shelf juts out far enough for a 





small child to sit down to put on rubbers 
and overshoes, or to step up to reach 
items on the upper shelf. The G-3 
cubicles can be placed against the wall 
or back to back, and help in teaching 
children proper care of clothing. Adjust- 
able Cabinets, Inc., Dept. NS, 400 Scaja- 
quada St., Buffalo 11, N. Y. (Key 
No. 8) 


Aluminum Folding Cot 


A light weight, easy-folding cot is 
offered in the new U. S. Chaircraft 
aluminum folding cot. It can be used 
in kindergarten, nursery school and pri- 
mary grades for rest periods, in the 
nurse’s office, in gymnasiums and ath- 
letic departments and in dormitory or 
residence halls. The cot folds to a small 
compact unit. The frame is made of 
anodized aluminum for light weight and 
is covered with sturdy duck material 
in colors. The cot is easy to handle and 
requires a minimum of storage space, 
U. S, Chaircraft Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 
225 Belleville Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(Key No. 9) 

(Continued on page 128) 









All-Purpose Bookkeeping Machine 


Economical mechanization is offered 
in the new Remington Rand Low-Cost 
Bookkeeping Machine recently intro- 
duced. It is designed for small or large 
administrative operations and facilitates 
the preparation of Accounts Payable and 
Budgetary Control, as well as Student 
Accounts and Payroll requirements. 

This complete bookkeeping machine 
produces multiple records with mechan- 
ical proof for every entry, instantly- 
computed account balances and auto- 
matically accumulated accounting con 
trol figures. Registers lock automatically 
if balances or totals are entered incor- 
rectly. The 46 key, touch-operated, 
alphabetical-numerical keyboard com- 
bined with high-speed figure mechanism 
permits every item to be described as 
fully as desired. The machine features 
simplicity of construction and operation 
and its operation can be learned by any 
competent typist in a minimum of time. 
The mechanical devices which govern 
the action of the machine guarantee 
accuracy, The durable, all-purpose ma- 
chine is designed for maximum de- 
pendability. Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 
NS, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(Key No. 10) 


Message Repeater 


A new recording-playback device, 
adaptable for a multitude of classroom 
needs, is offered in the new Message 
Repeater. It is a small unit, only 6 in- 
ches long and weighing less than six 
pounds. It can be installed wherever 
there is an electric outlet available. A 
message up to two minutes in length 
can be recorded by speaking into the 
microphone which is part of the unit. 
All operations are automatic. The heart 
of the machine is an endless tape en- 
closed in a cartridge. A new message is 
recorded while the old is being erased. 

The Message Repeater is especially 
helpful in the lower grades as a training 
device and for instruction, Sound is 
regulated by a volume control and the 
unit can be fitted with external speakers 
to operate as a loudspeaker system. It 





can be activated manually or by one of a 
number of activating devices. Mohawk 
Business Machines Corp., Dept. NS, 47 
West St., New York 6. (Key No. 11) 
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Ag | STORE FOLDING TABLES 
| perfect balance “** BITC TABLET RUCK 


folding chairs 


This sturdy chair won't tip 
over! Durable tubular steel 
frame and formed plywood 
seat assure years of service. 
Fully enclosed hinges 
prevent pinching, snagging. 
Contoured for maximum 
comfort, lightweight for easy 
handling. Folds smoothly, 
stacks compactly. Also 
available in all-metal and 
with upholstered seats. 
Write for free catalog. 


For the first time, you can store folding banquet tables 
quickly and easily with this new BTC Table Truck! The 
truck holds 12 or more oblong Hostess Tables. . simplifies 
your storage problems. 


Dealers Note: Some areas With this new BTC Truck, tables are stacked top to top to protect 
still available for qualified top surfaces in storage. The truck is 68” long by 32” wide. . has 
. : sturdy steel tubing frame, detachable handle for towing, plus four 

dealers. Write for information. easy-rolling casters. ™ 


® 
IRCO wre. corporation 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. FOR FOLDER take little space when not 
in use because they may be stacked. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Sag 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California 


m PEELMASTER portaste 


ELECTRIC POTATO PEELER 


OUT-PERFORMS ANY OTHER PEELER ON THE MARKET. , 
ACTUALLY MAKES OTHER PEELERS OLD FASHIONED! ; et Your Classroom 


with 
Mayline Furniture 








MAYLINE 


Peels over 20 lbs. of 
potatoes in | minute 








For the elementary grades Mayline offers sturdy, attractive hard- 
wood desks and chairs. For all grades there is the drafting table 


Pays for 
itself in 


with reference top. 
3 months 

















MAYLINE 


All products sold directly to schools. Prices reasonable—delivery 
good. Write for literature on entire line. 


Small but i 
powerful — i 
Stores away — 


20” H x 25°L x14” W—WEIGHT 68 LBS. when not in use. ENGINEERING : 
Rust-proof =” | MANUFACTURING CO. 


r * — iii hy: 
re MS): 631 No. Commerce St. 


free 


So: Wa 2 Won aol 7 Guaranteed! / | \\ Sheboygan, Wis. 


gr a al ee rw, 
SERVICE APPLIANCE Co. MAYIINE 


Van Tassel St. * Norwalk, Conn. MAYLINE 
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What’ Flew ... 


Singer Sewing Head No. 301 


The new streamlined Singer Sewing 
Head No, 301 features a new design of 
the needle bar and presser bar, light 
weight and easy portability. Both needle 
bar and presser bar slant forward toward 
the user at an angle of nine degrees, 
providing greater visibility for the user. 
The new Spinet cabinet, designed espe 
cially for use with this new head, was 
developed to control posture, thereby 
minimizing fatigue and improving the 
quality of work, The sewing head fits 
into the cabinet at an angle so that the 
needle is directly in front of the opera 
tor. The combination of angles brings 
the work out from under the machine 
arm for greater visibility, permitting the 
operator to sit upright. 

Made of aluminum and available in 
black or beige, the new head weighs 
less than 16 pounds and is easily carried. 
A recessed handle in the top of the 
aluminum head is easily raised so that 
the head can be removed from the cabi 
net, making it a light weight portable 
machine. The machine has all of the 
standard Singer features: Singerlight, 
stitch regulator, numbered tension, ex 
tension leaf, hinged face plate, flexible 
spool pins, bobbin winder and extra 
spool pin and fully enclosed base. Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Dept. NS, 149 
Broadway, New York 6. (Key No. 12) 


Foam Rubber Gym Mats 


A new gym mat made from a sealed 
cell foam rubber is now available. The 
new process results in mats with a high 
degree of safety and comfort since com 
pression is created by the sealed cell to 
form a perfect cushion between the gym 
nast and the floor. The mats are eflec 
tive for use in all gymnasium work but 
their light weight makes them particu 
larly desirable in girls’ gymnasiums and 
in junior high and grade schools. They 
are available with plastic top and bottom, 
not tufted, with handles in the canvas 
wall, in three sizes; with plastic top and 
canvas bottom, in six sizes, or with can 
vas cover, in four sizes. Petersen Gym 
Mats, Dept. NS, Belfield Ave. & Wister 
St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (Key No. 13) 
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Dishwushing Detergent 


The new type liquid detergent Hil 
Suds and the work-saving Maintaineer 
Dispensing Unit have been developed to 
facilitate dishwashing. Scum and rings 
are eliminated from the wash tank and 
svap, water and time are saved in the 


dishwashing operation. Hil-Suds is a 
powerful grease emulsifier detergent, al- 
ready dissolved and instant acting, with 
a wetting property which leaves no 
residue and results in faster drying. The 
product is non-alkaline, non-poisonous 
and is effective in either hard or soft 
water, hot or cold. 

The Maintaineer dispenser effects sav- 
ings on soap. It is a finely machined 
meter that autoraatically feeds a min- 
imum of Hil-Suds for the desired job, 
without waste. The dispensing unit is 
easily connected, without special tools 
or plumbing and operates on any faucet. 
Hillyard Chemical Co., Dept. NS, St. 
Joseph, Mo. (Key No. 14) 


Slide File 


A two drawer steel filing system for 
group filing of large quantities of 2 by 
2 inch and stereo slides is now available. 


Both drawers of the cabinet can be used 
for stereos or 2 by 2 inch slides, or one 
may be used for each type. Approxi 
mately 675 2 by 2 inch ready mounts 
or 300 glass slides can be filed in one 
drawer. If fitted for stereos, one drawer 
will hold 450 glassmounted or 255 
metal, plastic or glass stereo slides. Addi 
tional files of the same size or larger 
models with four and six drawers can be 
lockstacked with the new model, thus 
permitting easy additions to the filing 
library. The new file is 10% inches 
wide, 16% inches deep and 5% inches 
high, finished in silver gray hammer 
loid. Jack C. Coffey Co., Dept. NS, 1124 
Greenleaf Ave., Wilmette, Tl. (Key 
No. 15) 


Grinnell Spray Sprinklers 


The new Grinnell Spray Sprinklers fea- 
ture a new deflector which directs no 
water at the ceiling, making them effec- 
tive in extinguishing fire and preventing 
its spread. They produce a high pro- 
portion of fine droplets and distribute 
them in a wide, evenly-filled pattern. 
The new sprinklers have proved espe- 
cially effective against severe fires in 


(Continued on page 130 


fast-burning materials. Fast dissipation 
of heat is accomplished by rapid evapora- 
tion of the finer droplets in the new 
spray, preventing ceilings and other 
materials near the fire being raised to 
temperatures at which they would dis- 
till off flammable vapors or gases to feed 
the flames. The new sprinklers use less 
water in putting out fires, give superior 
ceiling protection and improved spray 
distribution and provide a wide margin 
of safety. Grinnell Company, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 260 W. Exchange St., Providence, 
R.I. (Key No. 16) 


Roach Spray 


A new type insecticide has been in- 
troduced for the control of cockroaches. 
When sprayed on surfaces known to be 
traveled by roaches, Pressurized Roach 
Spray deposits an invisible film of active 
ingredients having both contact and resid 
ual killing powers. The killing in- 
gredients are forced into cracks and 
crevices from the pressurized container. 
The new spray contains Chlordane, 
DDT and other special chemicals, offer- 
ing maximum roach control with mini- 
mum effort. It is quick and easy to use, 
will not stain woodwork, fabrics or 
painted surfaces, and is nontoxic to 
humans. J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. (Key No. 17) 


Bind-X Label Holder 


Bind-X- Label Holder is a transparent 
plastic window, | or % inch wide, with 
self-adhesive. It is designed for use on 
shelves; map, plan and blueprint com- 
partments; storage compartments or bins, 
and the backs of loose-leaf books, bind- 
ers and other material to be specially 
marked, The material is made in 6 
inch lengths and may be cut to any 
dimension desired. The window is 
backed by a strong reenforcement coated 
with a pressure-sensitive latex adhesive 
so that it adheres firmly to wood, leath- 
er, glass, metal, stone, paper, fiber and 
plastics. A printed, typewritten or hand- 
lettered label is inserted into the win- 
dow. Labels are easily removed for 
changing and Bind-X is available in 


eight different colors as a further quick 
means of identification. Cel-U-Dex Corp., 
Dept. NS, 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Key No. 18) 
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POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 


200 sac | Far-Sighted Choice for 


Tite | Sound Planning 


SAFELY ESCAPED) 
RAGING FIRE. ©” 


ma WE 


+ 


HEYWOOD- 
Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a ' I WAKEFIELD 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 

occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- sai 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 

when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over | || TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 

sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair In Carefully Graded Sizes 


wells. 
Write today for illustrated catalogue: 


POTTER M FG. CORPORATION Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. | Menominee, Michigan, 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 

















FOLDING CHAIR 
Day and Night, More Schools Rely On 





For easier, faster stacking and 
mobility ... space saving storage 


Here's portable seating’s most popular 
chair truck, Heavy gauge carbon steel 
tubing, electrically welded into one rigid 
integral unit. Roller bearing rubber tired 
wheels with ball bearing swivels. Standard 
tubular chair size holds 50 chairs. 
Standard Channel chair size holds 75 chairs. . 
Custom-built sizes are also available. ° “U impersonal, architecturally correct, 
ACORN “‘in-a-wall” Folding Gates keep 


Plus. .- Finest quality Tubular evening crowds neatly channeled into 
: \ auditorium or gymnasium, away from 
and Channel steel folding chairs . unused iesiauns The evening over — 
Krueger's complete line of steel chairs ( — gates fold into small flush cabinets. No 
features types and models to meet every (IMustrated above) Acorn “in- fuss, no bother! Complete, dignified 
need and budget. Write for catalog. a-wall”’ folding te unit. security! An ACORN gate for any require- 
describing each chair in detail. Diagram shows half of unit ment. See Sweet's Architectural File, or 


tly folded int i} 
— Peet write for new catalog TODAY 


Rg : yy cabinet. 
RU BG. ) 8 Acorn Wire and Iron Works - 
5912 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 
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Wht’ lew ... 


Combination Classroom Unit 





Now available with plastic finish top 
as well as with stainless steel top, the 
new Grade-Aid made in 
any length desired. The unit combines 
sink, work counter and storage unit for 
teachers and for each individual pupil. 
The under-cabinets made of 20 
gauge cold-rolled steel, finished in a 
choice of medium gray, colonial green 
or beige in baked enamel. The one piece 
sinks 


unit can be 


are 


deep-drawn stainless stee! have 
vertical and horizontal corners rounded 
for easy cleaning, with intersection of 
corners spherically They are 


seamlessly welded to the tops, making 


coved, 


one complete unit. 

With the Grade-Aid working area is 
saved and rooms can be kept neat since 
all supplies and equipment each 
child are stored in the cabinets. Children 
can clean up quickly after using paints, 
paste and other materials and the sink 


lor 


is easily wiped clean because of its con 
struction The units are available in any 
size or arrangement of sections to fit the 
need and the available. Colonial 
Engineering Co., Dept. NS, 48 Grove 
St., Somerville 44, Mass. (Key No. 19) 


spac e 


Automatic Vegetable Peeler 


Giflord-Wood 
peelers, in units to peel 15, 30 or 50 


automatic vegetable 
pounds of vegetables in 45 to 60 seconds, 
are now being made available to insti 
tutions. The units peel whole potatoes, 
turnips, carrots and similar vegetables 
quickly and thoroughly with minimum 
peeling losses. An automatic shut-off 
timer ensures minimum The 
one-piece vegetable hopper has a Cast 
In-Carborundum interior surface. The 
Cast-In-Carborundum process involves a 
fusing of carborundum and metal in the 


waste. 


casting process which produces an abra 
sive surtace of extreme durability. There 
are no seams or crevices. 

Two models are available, the Royal 
and the Superior. The hopper in the 
Royal is mounted on a cabinet and may 
to discharge vegetables 

The peel trap is built 
reached 


he positioned 
from any 
into the cabinet and 
for emptying. This model is available 
in various heights to allow discharge 
into sinks 32, 34, 36 or 38 inches high. 
The Superior mounted 
rugged fabricated steel legs with a drip 
proof motor located adjacent to the hop 
per. The peel trap, if required, is at 
tached to the side of the base. Gifford- 
Wood Co., Dept. NS, Hudson, N.Y. 
(Key No. 20) 


side, 
is easily 


model is on 
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Bondex Cement Paint 


A new formula is employed in the 
Sondex Cement Paint 
for dampness control problems and 
Bondex Heavy Duty for serious moisture 
control, They offer a simple method 
of attractively resurfacing porous masonry 


manutacture of 


surfaces while combating all degrees of 
moisture control problems. The Heavy 
Duty is an aggregate type wall coating 
having 
applied 
with an ordinary fiber brush on interior 
and exterior walls and pene 
trates the pores of the material hydraul- 
ically. When dry it gives an even sand 
like finish, hiding cracks, mortar joints, 


for rejuvenating old buildings 
porous masonry surfaces. It is 


masonry 


rough spots, form marks and other un- 
even the 
can also be used by builders in treating 


characteristics of surface. It 
exterior walls which will be below grade. 
The Reardon Company, Dept. NS, 7501 
Page Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (Key No. 21) 


Beginner's Globe 





A new globe designed by Edith Put- 
nam Parker is especially suited for use 
in the first three grades and for transi- 
tion to advanced globe study in the 
fourth Called the Beginner’s 
Globe, it presents basic world facts sim 
ply. Land areas are shown in yellow 
only so that there is no contusion by a 
Thus the child 
unit wholes in 


grade. 


multiplicity of colors. 
the 
their relative sizes and locations. Moun 


sees continents as 


tain ranges are shown in brown in semi 


pictorial fashion, Cities, rivers and 
mountains stand out plainly. 
Large and highly legible type faces 


are used on the globe which is 12 inches 
The information to be 
shown was determined through a process 


mM diameter. 


of careful and selective simplification. 
The globe is held securely in a specially 
and the 
turns freely or may be lifted from the 
mounting for closer examination. Weber 
Costello Co., Dept. NS, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. (Key No, 22) 


(Continved on page 131) 


designed cross-piece base ball 















Water Coolers 


A new line of bottle and pressure- 
type drinking water coolers has been 
introduced by Frigidaire. All are self- 
contained and powered by the Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser refrigerating compressor and 
have new compact, lower design and 
new operating features. 

Three pressure-type models are 
offered, having a capacity for cooling 
6, 12 and 18 gallons of water per hour 
respectively. They provide instantaneous 
cooling; a toe-operated, electric bubbler 
control; a “Magic Action” bubbler that 
holds a uniform stream height; splash 
proof white, stain-resistant porcelain tops; 
gray finished cabinets; special insulation, 
and adjustable glides on each corner for 
proper leveling. The two new bottle- 
type models have a capacity to cool up to 
two gallons of water per hour. The 
Model WBCR-I features a refrigerated 
compartment that freezes and stores 28 
ice cubes and storage space for 36 six 
ounce bottles or other items. The water 
faucet is of the push-button type. No 
plumbing is required and the unit can 
be plugged into any electrical outlet. The 
Model WBR-2 is similar in appearance 
but does not have refrigerated storage 
space. Frigidaire Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Dept. NS, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 23) 


new 


Folding Table and Bench Unit 


A tolding, easily mobile table and 
bench unit is offered in the Sico Table. 
It is ruggedly built of structural steel 
with laminated plastic table top and 
wood seat boards. Each unit will seat 
20 children or 16 adults and is complete 
in itself. 

The Sico unit can be stored in min- 


imum space when folded. For use in 


gymnasiums, classrooms and other areas 
for special work, cafeteria and other 
uses, it is quickly wheeled on rubber 
tired casters to the place of need and 
opened. The unit is so designed that 
there are no exposed hinges to catch 
fingers, it cannot tip when folded for 
moving, and the seat support auto 
matically locks the outer legs. The unit 
is so engineered that it can be easily 
opened by teachers or pupils. There are 
no cracks or crevices to catch and hold 





food and the tables can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. Seating Incorporated, 
Depi. NS, 6045 Pillsbury Ave., Minneap- 
olis 19, Minn, (Key No. 24) 
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Tape Recorder 


Designed to fulfill special requirements 
for use in educational institutions, the 
new RCA Tape Recorder features sim- 
ple operation and 
threading of tape. The machine can be 
operated at either of two speeds and does 
not require technical training for use. 
Up to two hours can be recorded or 
played back on a single reel of tape 
which is rewound in less than three min 
utes. All sizes of tape reels up to 7 
inches in diameter can be used on the 
machine. 

A plug-in type microphone and a 
jack permit easy recording trom phono 
graphs, radio receivers and public ad 
dress systems as well as original record 
ings. The unit can be used for instruc 
tion and entertainment, and to preserve 
a sound record of graduation ceremonies, 


push-button easy 


special classes and other events. It is a 


compact unit, ruggedly constructed and 


packaged in a_ luggage carrying-case. 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. NS, Camden, 


N. J. (Key No. 25) 


Floor Tile 


Two new flooring materials introduced 
recently by Sloane-Blabon are Koroseal 
Tile Imperial and Cork Tile. Koroseal 
Tile Imperial is an all-vinyl tile with an 
unusually long wearing surface in_ its 
price range. It is a high quality flooring 
with grip-tight back and precision cut 
for quality floor tile installation in insti 
It has a new vinyl color for 


colors 


tutions. 
mulation and is available in 12 
in the 9 by 9 inch size, 

Sloane Cork Tile is manufactured by 
a modern, low-temperature process which 
eliminates the charred wood odor. Fea 
tures of the new tile include long wear, 
great resilience, fine color uniformity 
and high resistance to stain. This light, 
sound-absorbent material for 
use on floors and walls and is available 
in natural coloring in % and *% inch 
gauges in 9 by 9, 6 by 12 and 12 by 12 
inch sizes. Sloane-Blabon Corp., Dept. 
NS, 295 Fifth Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 26) 


is suitable 


Air Sender 


A small, light air sander is now avail 
able for woodworking and maintenance 
use. The Model J-R air-powered De 
Finisher has a small 


troit Easy palm 
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size grip for maximum operator com- 
fort and an air switch type control. It 
is easy to use the abrasive holder for 
attaching several sheets of sand paper 
at one loading and it has the No-Surge 
automatic mist-type water spray for wet 
sanding. The machine offers fast cut 
ting and operates with the same Strate 
Line reciprocating action of heavier De- 
troit models. A unique slide action 
design for attaching the pads allows off 
center adjustment of the pad, permitting 
sanding in grooves up to protruding 
trim and other hard-to-reach areas. It 
also permits instant attaching of desired 
types of sanding pads to fit the job. 
Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., Dept. 
NS, 1333 E. Eight Mile Rd., Detroit 20, 
Mich. (Key No. 27) 


Gas Booster Heater 
TRG-180 


The new Model 

Rinse Water Gas Booster Heater is de 
signed for institutional kitchen require 
ments where door-type dishwashing ma 


Toledo 


chines are used. Utilized as an accessory, 


the new heater employs available pre 
heated water to provide 180 degree rinse 
water to meet public sanitation codes. 
It has a 4'4 gallon storage supply with 
a rapid replacement capacity. The re 
covery rate is sufhcient to replace one 
to one and one-half gallons of 180 degree 
sanitizing water drawn for each rinse, 
during the normal interval between rinse 
operations. 

The heater is equipped with a thermo 
electric type satety pilot which automat 
ically shuts off all gas to both the main 
and the pilot burners in case of pilot 
failure. Complete temperature control ts 
available by a “Unitrol” con 
trol dial. The heater is compact 
sign and will ft under the dishwashing 
machine dish table to eliminate long 
runs of piping and large heat losses. It 
is finished in durable gray baked enamel 


means ol 
in de 


for easy cleaning and may be ordered 


separately for installations already in 
service, or mounted on the machine at 
the factory. Toledo Scale Company, 
Dept. NS, 1023 Telegraph Rd., Toledo 
12, Ohio. (Key No. 28) 


(Continued on page 132) 


Corridor Lighting 


A new Corridor Lighting Fixture with 
broad sidewise illumination has been 
developed for asymmetrical lighting re 
quirements in wide halls and corridors. 
The brightness is well shielded length 
wise by means of 45 by 45 degree plastic 
Grate-Lite louvers. In a ten foot wide 
hall, from 5 to 20 foot candles can be 
uniformly distributed across the entire 
hall with the new unit. The new 
V-C-U Corridor Light is available in 
4, 8 and 16 foot lengths, wired Rapid 
Start, Conventional or Slimline, in one 
or two rows of lights. The Edwin F. 
Guth Co., Dept. NS, 2615 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key No. 29) 


Transcription Unit 


The new Model 10-watt Bell 
Transcription Unit is a portable unit 
offering microphone and phonograph. It 
can be used for classes requiring music 
with microphone announcements or in 
struction. It has microphone, and mi 
crophone or instrument inputs in addi 
the built-in phonograph 
equipment, Each has its own 
volume controls to allow intermixing. 

A quality 7 tube amplifier with push 
pull beam power output tubes and a 16 
inch professional tone arm give high fi 
delity results and play records from 6 to 
16 inches in size, at all speeds from ap 
proximately 30 to 80 rpm. The large 
12 inch heavy-duty speaker, mounted in 
the removable lid, is equipped with a 
25 foot cable and plug so that it may be 


2195 


tion to 
section 


placed for best results. Bell Sound Sys- 
tems, Inc., Dept. NS, 555 Marion Rd., 
Columbus 7, Ohio. (Key No. 30) 


Binding Punch 


An electric-powered punch has been 
added to the equipment offered to facili 
tate the binding of loose pages of records, 
catalogs, literature, reference and other 
material, The Model 116-EP is an elec 
tric power punch which can handle up 
to 20,000 sheets per hour. It supple 
ments the smaller punches available in 
the line. The cost of the new machine 
for high-speed punching is relatively low 
and the design and construction have 
resulted in a machine of relatively light 
weight. It requires no special tools for 
set up, no special wiring and no special 
The 


constructed 


operator training. unit saves floo: 
space, is durably 
streamlined in design. General Binding 
Cerp., Dept. NS, 812 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 31) 


and is 








Product Literature 


e@ School architects, administrators and 
planning committees will find helpful 
material on Yale Aluminum School 
Hardware in a new six page folder re- 
cently released by The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. Entitled “Im- 
portant Detail in the Little Red School- 
house of Tommorrow” the folder illus 
trates and describes the new school 
hardware in aluminum as well as in 
brass, bronze and other materials. In 
addition to the general items of builders 
hardware, the brochure gives informa 
tion on Yale Compact Door Closers and 
Yale Combination Locker Locks and 


Padlocks. (Key No. 34) 


e A new chart explaining how to deter- 
mine whether the master has been prop 
erly prepared for duplicating is offered 
by Old Town Corporation, 750 Pacific 
St., Brooklyn 38, N.Y. Entitled “How 
to Make Perfect Masters for Spirit Du- 
plicating,” the chart offers helpful in 
formation on how to type the master 
to get perfect copies and gives detailed 
information on correcting masters. The 
chart is printed on bristol board and 
also works well as a backing sheet. (Key 


No. 32) 


e A 24 page manual on cutting appli- 
cations with a portable power saw has 
been issued by Skil Corporation, 5033 
Elston Ave., Chicago 30. Entitled “Skil 
Saw Problem Solver,” the booklet lists 
thirty different materials and the most 
effective method of cutting them with 
a portable power saw. Information in 
cludes proper blade selection, proper 
cutting technic and helpful hints and 


suggestions. (Key No. 33) 


e Nutting Chair Trucks for storing and 
transporting folding chairs are illustrated 
and described in a new folder released 
by Nutting Truck and Caster Company, 
Faribault, Minn. Specifications are given 
in detail as well as information required 


when ordering. (Key No. 35) 


e A visual conception of a completed 
library is now available to administra- 
tors and architects in the planning stages. 
The New Life Library Planning Service 
“Three-Dimensional Planning” is de- 
signed to give new life to the presenta- 
tion of library layouts. A complete set 
of accurate, half-inch scale models of 
shelving, tables, charging desk and other 
items is set in position on a planning 
table scaled to form with actual dimen- 
sions. When all the elements of the 
planned library are in their proper posi- 
tions, the miniature library is photo- 
graphed and the result is attached to 
the layout so that the new library can 
be visualized. The new service is avail- 
able from John E. Sjéstré6m Company, 
Library Planning Service, 1727 N. Tenth 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Key No. 36) 
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e Color blocks of Vina-Lux flooring 
are reproduced in a new folder on “The 
New Wonder Floor” released by Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co., Frost Bank Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas. The folder gives 
general information on this vinyl-asbestos 
flooring which rarely needs hard scrub- 
bing, does not require waxing, gives 
safe footing and offers cushioned resil- 
iency for added comfort under foot. The 
line is available in brilliant colors which 
last the lifetime of the flooring. (Key 
No. 37) 


e Two booklets of interest to the main- 
tenance department, service department, 
engineer and student, are offered by 
Simpson Electric Co., 5200 W. Kinzie 
St., Chicago 44. “1001 Uses For the 
Model 260” gives information on the 
Simpson Model 260 volt-ohm-milliam- 
meter which will read electrical quantities 
of voltage, current and resistance. The 
50 page booklet is profusely illustrated 
and offers detailed data on technical fea- 
tures of the Simpson Model 260. The 
second booklet, “How to Use the Simp- 
son Models 479 and 480 for UHF Align- 
ment,” is a 38 page technical booklet for 
engineers and engineering students. (Key 
No. 38) 


e Available for reference and planning 
is the 1953-54 Educational Film Catalog 
issued by Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. The 64 page book- 
let illustrates and describes 487 teaching 
films with information on reel length, 
purchase price in black aad white or 
color, educational collaborator and grade 
levels. Films are broken down according 
to grade levels and subject areas and 
each category is followed by easy-to-find 
cross references. Also available are spe- 
cial directories of Coronet films on guid 
ance, mathematics and world history. 


(Key No. 39) 


e Comprehensive technical data for 
simplifying choice of proper air dif- 
fusers in air conditioning systems are 
given in the new 64 page Selection 
Manual No. 45-1953 issued by Anemo- 
stat Corporation of America, 10 E. 59th 
St.. New York 16. This third revised 
edition contains a complete new section 
on Duct Take-off Design and is illus- 
trated with photographs, tables on per- 
formance data and case examples. It 
shows how proper locations and correct 
number of required units are deter- 


mined, (Key No. 40) 


@ A bulletin has been issued by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas & Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa., describing the results of tests with 
use of oxygen inhalation by athletes 
after exertion. How the Vitalator port- 
able, self-contained oxygen unit is used 
and the advantages to athletes are dis- 
cussed in Bulletine No. 1105-2. (Key 
No. 41) 


e Standard Penetrating Sealer and Stand- 
ard Super Finish for gymnasium floors 
are two products of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 80, discussed in the re- 


cently released Technical Letter No. 
X-425. What the products do, general 
information on them, and technical data 
and specific instructions on the use of 
the products on new and old surfaces 
are covered in the 8 page leaflet. (Key 
No. 42) 


e The complete line of Westinghouse 
fans for 1953 is illustrated and described 
in the new Fan Catalog 3FN-0301 issued 
by Westinghouse Electric Appliance 
Division, 653 Page Blvd., Springfield 2, 
Mass. (Key No. 43) 


Film Releases 
“Mickey's Big Chance,” pre-driver atti 
tude film for junior high pupils, 16 mm. 
sound film, approximately 15 minutes, 
color or black and white. Traffic Engi- 
neering and Safety Dept., American 
Automobile Association, Dept. NS, 
Washington 6, D.C. (Key No. 44) 


“Washington, the Capital City,” motion 
picture panorama of the nation’s capital, 
sound and color, 25 minutes. Association 
Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 45) 


“Royal Destiny,” life of Queen Elizabeth 
II, 2 reels, black and white, 20 minutes. 
“The Falkland Islands,” Technicolor 16 
mm. sound film, | reel, 10 minutes. Brit- 
ish Information Services, Dept. NS, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Key 
No. 46) 


“The Baltimore Plan,” senior high school 
and college classes on problem of im- 
proving American cities, black and 
white, 20 minutes. “Deer Live With 
Danger,” middle grades and junior high 
school, color, 11 minutes. “Lumber for 
Houses,” middle grades in geography 
and social studies, color or black and 
white, 13 minutes. “Inside Story,” junior 
and senior high school, experiment in 
rehabilitation at a model prison, black 
and white, 13 minutes. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. NS, Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Key No. 47) 


Suppliers’ News 
The Corbin Wood Products Division of 
The American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., specializing in the 
fabrication of sorting tables, sorting 
racks, lock boxes, cabinets and other 
items of mail handling equipment, has 
moved to a new plant at Hornell, N.Y. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., manufacturer 
of glass blocks and Foamglas, announces 
removal of its offices from 307 Fourth 
Ave. to One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 
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1 Desk for Two 
Thonet Industries Inc. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
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A. B. Dick Company 

4 Mark 313 Deep Fryer 
Hotpoint Company 

5 Sewing Machine Cabinet 
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Only Brunswick offers you the 


FOUR in ONE chair 


Only Brunswick brings you the 4-in-1 chair. The basic classroom 
chair quickly converts into a tablet arm chair, a chair desk, or a 
guest or teacher’s chair through easy-to-attach units for greater 
utility—greater economy. 

New “independent chassis’ design gives Brunswick chairs 
extra strength—for extra years of wear. Body-contoured back 
and seat insure comfort, better posture. 

Tablet arm and chair desk work surfaces are available in solid 
wood, plywood, or durable plastic. Free-leg design makes chairs 
stackable— makes the most of storage space. 

Brunswick brings you a completely new line of school furni- 
ture of advanced design. For full information, write to: 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ¢ 623 So. Webash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Tablet Arm Chair— Ex- 
clusive ‘‘Write Angle’’ 
work surface unit quickly 
converts basic chair to 
tablet arm chair. Offers 
the ultimate in writing 
comfort. Right- or left- 
hand units. 


Chair Desk—Trap- 
ezoidal work surface 
unit quickly converts 
basic chair to chair 
desk. Plus elbow sup- 
port for extra writing 
comfort. Easy acces- 
sibility. Right- or left- 
hand units. 


Guest Chair—Comfort-curved arm 
rest unit quickly converts basic chair 
to guest chair, Dust-free book rack op- 
tional on all chairs. 


-Brunswich 





How Honeywell Controls make it easier for 


students to respond quicker! 


When a classroom has level temperatures, 
adequate fresh air and proper humidity, 
students can focus total attention on 
studies — and thus learn faster and better. 
Because Honeywell's Individual Room 
Temperature Control System co-ordinates 
temperature and ventilation accurately, 
it contributes importantly to student 
learning. 

Today, this ideal classroom atmosphere 
is being enjoyed by thousands of students 
in hundreds of schools where Honeywell 
Control systems are being used. 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls for 
heating, ventilating, hot water, and re- 


frigeration equipment — Honeywell can 
meet them from their complete line. 

Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will advise 
you on new installations, modernizations, 
or help you on any maintenance needed 
for your present temperature control sys- 
tem. Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 
branch offices, located in key cities from 
coast to Coast. 

For a copy of Dr. D. B. Harmon’s 
booklet, “Controlling the Thermal Envi- 
ronment of the Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
or the interesting folder,‘‘ 5 Ways Teachers 
Can Improve Learning,” write Honeywell, 
Dept. NS-7-147, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
Fist i Contiols 








The importance of 
Individual Room 
Temperature Control 


When each room has its own 
Honeywell Grad-U-Stat (shown 
above), heat and fresh air can be 
regulated to meet the changing 
conditions that affect students’ 
comfort. For example, the Grad- 
U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more fresh air during tests 
or increased classroom activity. 





